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We have here some of the fruits of the mission press in the 
island of Ceylon. In addition to these works, the titles of which 
are given above, we have also before us several tracts and small 
books in the 'Tamul language, and a 'l'amul almanac, which, 
besides a variety of useful and customary information respecting 
the eclipses and position of planets, and a Hindoo calendar, con- 
tains selections from the scriptures, and other moral and religious 
instruction. ‘The scripture selections seem to be arranged on 


opposite pages to the calendar ; and thus many who might resort 
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to it merely for the purposes of information respecting the sea- 
sons and weeks, might have their curiosity excited and their 
attention arrested by the truths which are fraught with life to 
their souls. A description of this work is given in one of the 
Tract Reports, which we quote: 


‘A Tamul almanac of fifty-two pages, adapted partly to the taste of 
the Indian public, and p: artly to the inculcations of christianity and the 
principles of true science. This is much sought for, and appears to be 
very popular. ‘The native calendars, heretofore in use in the district, 
are wholly subservient to astrology and other delusive and superstitious 
purposes. These it is one object of the almanac to supplant, by show- 
ing, that while the astrologer has no knowledge of several of the ‘planets 
discovered of late years by the astronomers of Europe, his calculations, 
even on his own principles, must be incorrect. Proofs are adduced that 
astrological science is altogether false and illusory. ‘The followmg Ta- 
ble of Contents will best explain the character of the work: Names of 
the Yugas, Planets, Constellations, &c. : Supposed results of an astro- 
Jogical view of the heavens for the current year: Refutation of the pre- 
vailing system of astrology, which is founded on a partial view of the 
planetary system, while several planets, both primary and secondary, 
are wholly unknown to Hindoo astrologers : Eclipses calculated on the 
principles of Hindoo astronomy: Position of the planets for the year: 
Hindoo calendar: Parable of the rich man: Scripture selection on the 
creation and the flood: Parable of the sower: Parable of the wheat and 
tares: The prodigal son: Instruction for the learned and the unlearned : 
The thirty verses of the sage Agastya: On idolatry: Precepts of chris- 
tianity : Proofs of the spherical form of the earth: Errors of the Pura~ 
nic system of astronomy : Fundamental principles of the solar system.’ 


Besides this work, numerous tracts are specified as having been 
issued during the year, showing that the mission press is by no 
means idle, but that it is an efficient instrument in the dissemi- 
nation of the truth. In the Report for 1835-6, it is said: 


‘The total number of tracts issued during the year, including the 

rt of the committee for the previous year, is 210,000, (making 

3. 815,000 pages,) which, added to the number re ported at the last an- 

nual meeting, makes a total of 903,642, since the formation of the 

society, in addition to the tracts received from year to year from the 
parent society and other sources.’ 


Of the general series, sixty-two are on the list; of the mis- 
cellaneous series, fourteen; of the children’s series, eighteen: 
besides handbills, tracts in Portuguese, and two occasional 
works. The following description of some of these tracts is 
gathered from the two Reports now before us,—commencing 
with that for the year 1834-5: 
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‘No. 53, the first in order, is a paraphrase of the Sermon on the 
Mount, called The Admonition ; being a reprint, with some verbal mo- 
difications and a short application, of a tract printed a few years ago at 
Madras, under the sanction of the Church Missionary Society. It fills 
twenty-four pages, and has been spoken of as well received. ‘Ten thou- 
sand copies were printed. 

No. 60, the first of the new scripture series, is entitled The Notifica- 
tion; being a reprint of a tract of twelve pages, (then recently pub- 
lished ia the district,) with an introductory address to different classes 
of persons, as Brahmins, headmen, parents of children who have re- 
ceived christian instruction, &c., inviting their attention to the important 
subjects contained in the word of God, several of the most interesting 
and instructive of which it adduces; as the new birth, John iii.; the 
marriage-feast, Luke xiv. ; Dives and Lazarus, Luke xvi., &c. &c. ; 
each extract being followed by expianatory or practical remarks, intro- 
ducing another portion in elucidation, confirmation, or otherwise, of 
what is previously quoted or stated. Eight thousand copies were printed. 

No. 61, Marriage Alliances, a tract of twelve pages, intended chiefly 
for native christians, consists of extracts from different parts of scrip- 
ture, prohibiting the union of the people of God with heathens and un- 
converted persons, as the passage in 2 Cor. iv. 14—I18: “ Be ye not 
unequally yoked together with unbelievers,’ &c.; also pointing out 
some of the evils resulting from such connections in the old testament 
history, as in the case of the sons of God uniting with the daughters of 
men, W yhich so tended to the increase of wickedness , as at length called 
forth the anger of God, and resulted in the destruction of the world by 
the flood ;—that of Solomon, Samson, and others, whose character, 

¢ though eminent in the annals of the church, is nevertheless tarnished 
by their marriage with women of other nations, who had forsaken the 
worship of the true God. 

No. 62, another tract of the scripture series, of twelve pages, called 
Idoi Worship, contains a selection of the most striking historical pas- 
sages recorded in the sacred volume, on image worship : as the graphic 
description of the idolater given in ‘Isaiah xliv. 9—20; Elijah and the 
worshipers of Baal, in I Kings xvill.; Daniel’s being cast into the den 
of lions, and Shadrach and his companions inte the fiery furnace, with 
the deliverances wrought for them by Israel’s God, in whom they put 
their trust. Of this tract, which is still in press, 20,000 copies are to 
be printed. 

Of the miscellaneous series, Nos. 6, 7, 8, and 9, tracts of four pages 
each, called Dissuasives against the use of Ardent Spirits, were in- 
tended to aid the efforts making i in the district to check the prevalence 
of intemperance. They contain anecdotes on the pernicious and de- 

structive evils of intoxication, and arguments in favor of temperance, 

with warnings, cautions, advice, &c. Of each of these, 6,000 copies 
were published. 

No. 10, a tract of twenty pages, called The Marriage Vision, a trans- 
lation from English, in the form of an allegory, shows the evils that 
result to christian pilgrims from contracting marriages with the daugh- 
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ters of Babylon, and the benefits to be experienced by selecting as part- 
ners those who will prove fellow-travelers and helpers on the road to 
Zion. Four thousand copies were printed. 

No. 11, a tract of twelve pages, called The Good Example, is a brief 
memoir of the late Mrs. Winslow, chiefly intended to aid the promotion 
of female education in the district. Mrs. W. having been, in connec- 
tion with the female boarding-school under her care, and with the village 
schools of the station, much engaged in this department, and thus ex- 
tensively known and deservedly esteemed by the youth of her sex, it is 
hoped that much good may result from the publication. Six thousand 
copies were printed.’ 


The following is from the Report for the year 1835-6: 


‘No. 54, the first publication of the general series, is called Devout 
Inquiries, written in the form of a conversation between a convert to 
christianity and his minister, by one of the native catechists of the dis- 
trict. It takes as its groundwork, Luke x. 27, and shows the duties of 
christians, as inculcated in the bible, toward God and their neighbor, 
enlarging on the conduct which true piety in the heart will induce. 

No. 55, Bible Doctrines, is an amplification of the decalogue, and of 
other chief doctrines of holy writ, being a reprint, with modifications, 
of a tract previously printed in the district. It is mainly calculated for 
usefulness among native christians, and such as acknowledge the truth 
of revelation. 

No. 56, called Festivals, describes in brief the parade and show of 
the many annual heathen festivals of the district, held at different tem- 
ples of greater or less celebrity, and lasting from ten to twenty or more 
days each; enlarges on the numerous evils and demoralizing practices 
attending them and resulting from them, and gives an estimate of the 
probable expense they are to the district,—not less, it is believed, than 
10,000 Rds. annually,—and all this is worse than thrown away; the 
practices being, as it is shown, abhorrent to a God of truth and holiness, 
and greatly prejudicial to the temporal as well as destructive to the eter- 
nal interests of those concerned in them. It also shows how much the 
temporal happiness of the district might be advanced by the appropria- 
tion of such a sum to charitable purposes, as feeding the hungry, cloth- 
ing the naked, instructing the rising generation, &c. &c. ; brings the 
instructions of the divine word to view, and urges the reader to reflect 
on his conduct and embrace the Savior as the hope of his soul.* 








* The above estimate is wholly exclusive of the ordinary support of the tem- 
ples, the numerous priesthood in its various gradations, and the numberless daily 
superstitions prevalent among the poser, which last item alone leads to the em- 
ployment of a host of magicians, astrologers, soothsayers, conjurers, and fortune- 
tellers, of every name and description; and these, not as a set of strolling 
vagabonds, regarded as a nuisance to the district, and excluded from good soci- 
ety, but forming a regular, acknowledged and integral part of the community, 
the objects of universal reverence and esteem, well supported, and living in 
respectability by their craft. To these might be added great numbers of religious 
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No. 57, a tract of twenty pages, On Caste, addressed to professors of 
religion, points out the evils of caste, and the great inconsistency and 
wickedness of Christians thus conforming to Brahminical institutes, 
which are so diametrically opposed to the principles and true interests of 
Christianity. ‘The substance of the tract is taken from an article which 
appeared in the 13th No. of the Madras Tamul Magazine. 

No. 58, called Improper Marriage Alliances, is a translation of No. 
318 of the publications of the American Tract Society, containing the 
history of a man who, by contracting marriage with an unconverted 
woman, was gradually seduced from the paths of piety and a walk of 
consistency and godliness, into the vortex of pleasure and worldly amuse- 
ment, became a confirmed infidel, and died a miserable death. ‘The 
object of the tract is to caution professors of religion against forming 
marriage alliances with persons destitute of piety. 

No. 59, called Evils of Comedies, points out the pernicious, demoral- 
izing and destructive consequences, to individuals, families, and the 
community at large, from taking part in, supporting or sanctioning the 
performance of village plays; by which young persons are allured into 
the worst of company, contract habits of drunkenness, idleness, profli- 
gacy, and every species of vice and debauchery, ruin themselves, and 
prove a bane and a pest to society at large. The tract closes with an 
account of a respectable family reduced to wretchedness and total ruin 
by the dissolute conduct of the head of it, brought on by his joining in 
the nightly performance of the village comedy. 

No. 63, The Evils of the Tongue, (the only publication issued du- 
ring the year, of the scripture tracts,) refers to the various kinds of evil 
speaking prevalent in the district, as lying, swearing, slander, backbi- 
ting, abuse, &c.; shows that such talk is vain and foolish, and by large 
quotations from scripture, proves it to be contrary to the revealed will of 
God, and urges its discontinuance.* 

Of the children’s series, Nos. 9, 10, and 12, have been reprinted, and 
one new tract, No. 18, has been added to the list. This, entitled An 
Account of the Savior, may excite interest from its having been written 
by a youth in one of the mission village schools in the district, from a 
perusal of the gospels. It was somewhat condensed for publication. 

No. 13, of the miscellaneous series, contains The Happy Death, a 
tract of eight pages, and is a brief account of the devoted life and happy 
death of the late Mrs. Hall, of the Madura mission. 

No. 14, of the same series, is The Mother’s Manual, a tract of twenty- 
four pages, and contains much instruction of a simple, interesting and 
useful character, addressed chiefly to Christian mothers, on the mode of 


mendicants, itinerant or stationary, (many of them probably base impostors,) 
greatly venerated and well supported by the credulity of the people, contribu- 
tions to them being deemed, by the populace generally, exceedingly beneficial 
in reference to the interests of the soul in a future birth, or as aiding the accumu- 
Jations of such religious merit as directly leads to its final emancipation from the 
thraldom of moral evil and consequent transmigrations, and to its union with the 
deity. 

“ All the above tracts, except No. 57, are twelve pages each. 
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training children, in order that, by the divine blessing, they may grow 
up in the fear of God, be a comfort and help to their parents, and prove 
_useful members of society. Several anecdotes are subjoined by way of 
example, showing the influence of religious instruction on the infant 
mind, adopted from a little publication issued some years since by the 
Church Mission press at Madras. The tract is understood to have been 
first written (though afterwards enlarged) by one of the missionary la- 
dies of the district.’ 


The Report of the Bible Society is also an interesting docu- 
ment, evincing the advances which have been made in printing 
and distributing the word of life among the perishing heathen. 
It is surely a matter of rejoicing to know, that bible societies, 
tract societies, and Sunday schools, are in operation in countries 
which but a short time since were wholly heathen; and to the 
philosophical observer it must furnish satisfactory proof that the 
money which has been expended in conducting missionary en- 
terprises has not been wasted or used in effecting trivial objects. 
Let those who are ever ready to inquire, as the ancient objectors, 
‘For what purpose is all this?’ let them read and learn. But 
we must just notice the pamphlet which stands first at the head 
of this article. The laws and customs of which it is a compend, 
are arranged under the heads of Dowry and Inheritance ; Adop- 
tion; Possession ; Gifts ; Mortgage and Hire; Purchases ; Loans 
of Money on Interest ; and Slaves. 'The first title contains a 
variety of provisions respecting the descent of estates and the 
condition of orphans. Some of them are singular, but we pass 
them without specification. Weare not indeed sure, that these 
laws, after all, are not the product of British jurisprudence ; but 
if they are the genuine enactments of the natives of India, it 
would seem, that the lot of the female among the Malabars is 
far better than in most of the eastern countries. Under the title 
of Adoption, we notice the following provisions: 


‘Persons wishing to adopt a child, must first ask leave from their 
brothers, sisters, or nearest heirs; having gained which, they must, in 
presence of those heirs and other witnesses, including barbers and wash- 
ermen, drink saffron-water, in which the before mentioned heirs, and 
also the parents of the child to be adopted, have dipped their fingers. 

An adopting father drinking saffron-water alone, the child will succeed 
to the property of its own mother: if the adopting mother drink alone, 
the child likewise succeeds to the property of its own father. 

If only part of the near relatives consent and dip their fingers in saf- 
fron-water, whilst others refuse, a child may still be adopted, though it 
will only inherit the share of those heirs who so consent; unless the 
non-consenting heirs for ten years forget to take possession, when they 
forfeit their claim.’ 
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The title of Possession contains a number of specific regula- 
tions, in regard to fences, planting trees, and their fruit; in 
which a proper distinction is made between trees which require 
care and oversight and those which do not. Under the title of 
Slaves, a curious case is stated, in the following articles: 


‘A married couple having children may emancipate any of their 
slaves at pleasure. 

A man having no children may emancipate any slaves, by proclaim- 
ing it at the church any three Sundays.’ 


But we must dwell no longer on these productions of the 
Ceylon press. We have adverted to them as prefatory to some 
thoughts in connection with East Indian missions, and for the 
proof that is furnished us of the success which has so far 
crowned the exertions of christians at the present day. There 
are many bright rays which dawn through the darkness, giving 
promise of the glorious day yet to come. ‘The whole aspect of 
the field of missionary labors has much that is cheering ; and 
willingly would we linger, and mark the progress of that gospel 
which brings salvation to perishing men. Our readers, we trust, 
will accompany us in a train of reflections more immediately 
suggested by the desire of bringing them acquainted with the 
particular obstacles yet lying in the way of converting the world 
to God. 


It is pleasant to contemplate the suwecess of our labors,—to see 
the desert converted into a fruitful field, and the parched and 
barren earth smiling with a bounteous harvest. It is pleasant 
to stop and rejoice over what has been done. We are pleased 
with our reveries, when, looking through the eye of faith, we 
see Ethiopia stretching out her arms to God, and India prostrate 
at the foot of the cross, and the vast empire of China waiting 
to receive the law of her God. All these are grateful topics of 
contemplation. ‘There are others less so, which demand our 
present notice. It is easy to convert the world in prospect,—to 
talk of the waning systems of paganism, the crumbling thrones 
of idolatry, and the glorious superstructure of christianity reared 
on the ruins of deluded ages. It is easy to take a part for the 
whole, and to please ourselves with the delusion, that the world 
is almost converted, when in fact the work is but partially begun. 
But it is quite another thing to look at the work as it is, in all its 
difficulties and discouragements, and in all its claims and respon- 
sibilities. It is another thing to set ourselves about the work, as 
the faithful and untiring servants of the Lord Jesus Christ. 
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_ We may be willing to talk and to direct, to give to the great 
and good cause with our benevolent wishes, and to dream by 
night and by day of the immortal victories and the splendid tri- 
umphs of the gospel. In self-complacent declamation we may 
be willing to send the beatifying streams from the living foun- 
tain through the great desert of the world, till the whole is made 
as the garden of the Lord. We may cheerfully and zealously 
convert the world at this cheap rate, and still the world may be 
as far from being converted as it was before it was blessed with 
our extraordinary efforts. ‘“’'This kind goeth not out” by such 
means. 

We do not expect to see the world converted, till the entire 
energies of the church are employed in the work,—till her so- 
ber judgment, her sound common sense, her cool and deliberate 
calculation, her utmost stretch of activity and benevolence, and 
her most ardent piety, are brought to bear on this great object. 
When the pious energies of God’s people shall be brought out, 
then may we look expectingly for the consummation so devoutly 
to be wished. While the conversion of the world is suffered to 
remain a minor or a secondary object in the minds of the people 
of God, we must expect that its progress will be slow and 
doubiful. 

We propose to notice some of the difficulties that obstruct the 
work of missions to the heathen. Our remarks are not made at 
random, but are the result of personal experience on the part of 
the writer, while employed as a missionary in India. Nor do we 
mention these difficulties as subjects of discouragement, but 
rather as motives to more constant and fervent prayer, to in- 
creased labors, and to perseverance in every department of the 
work. 

It is hoped, that the presentation of this subject will serve to 
moderate and rectify the inconsiderate expectations of many 
christians, in reference to the immediate success of missionary 
labors. It seems to be expected by some, that a given amount 
of labor or expenditure in a heathen land, will be productive of 
more immediate good than is realized or anticipated from the 
same in a christian land. In this it is assumed, without exam- 
ination or reflection, that the heathen, debased, hard-hearted, 
ignorant and polluted, as they are well known to be, are really 
more easily convinced of the truth, more susceptible of good 
impressions, and more easily converted, than nominal christians. 
We need simply say, this is a mistake! 'The heathen of India 
are no better than nominal christians. ‘Their minds are as 
blinded, their hearts as hardened, and they believe a lie as read- 
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ily, as any class of impenitent, sceptical or infidel men in this 
country. ‘They can cavil as adroitly, defend error as manfully, 
and resist the truth as obstinately, as a similar class of men do 
here. And what is still more to the point, they can read the 
bible and religious books with as much indifference, and hear 
the blessed gospel preached from sabbath to sabbath, and from 
day to day, with as much apathy as the majority of ungodly 
men do in this highly favored land. 

It is a fact not to be contradicted, that a christian minister 
among the heathen may go into one of their villages, and, having 
taken his station under the shade of some wide-spreading tree, 
or in a temple, or in some chief place of concourse, may refute 
the errors of idolatry, portray the excellencies of christianity, 
contend with their priests like an apostle, unveil to them the 
mysteries of the atonement by a divine, a crucified Savior; he 
may set life and death before them ; and they remain as stupid, 
as unconcerned, and as unmoved, as impenitent sinners do in an 
American assembly. 

Hence it must be conceded, that the missionary, to say the 
least, must come in contact with the same aversion to divine 
truth, the same enmity against God, the same perverseness of 
heart, the same obduracy and corruption, that are to be encoun- 
tered in a nominally christian country. And not only this, but 
all these obliquities and moral corruptions are fostered by the 
prevailing ignorance and the mental debasement of the people. 
They are sanctioned by immemorial custom, and sustained by 
the prevalent system of religion. ‘There is not a sin in all the 
dark vocabulary of heathen abominations, for which the idolater 
may not apologize and excuse himself, on the broad sanction of 
custom, or the practice of his forefathers, or on the authority of 
his sacred books, or from the character of his gods, or from the 
precepts and practices of his priests, or for which he cannot 
plead his own ignorance, or his fate. And thus the guilt of his 
sin is nullified, and becomes s, in his estimation, a foible for which 
he is scarcely if at all accountable. 

Our first difficulty there, as well as here, is with human de- 
pravity. You know the nature of this difficulty. You know 
what a fertile soil the human heart is, and how rapidly the seeds 
of depravity will there germinate, and how luxuriant is the nox- 
ious growth, and how abundant are the fruits of unrighteous- 
ness. But when these germs of evil are nurtured by the hand 
of ignorance, supported by sturdy custom and the sanction of 
caste and superstition, and protected by the power of a supposed 
divine origin, how much harder is it to eradicate them from 

Vou. X. 2 
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their native soil! how much more difficult to reclaim this soif 
from such influences, and to make it the receptacle of the good 
seed of divine truth, and a field that shall wave with the golden 
harvest of truth and righteousness ! 

To reject the truth in a christian land, a man must often do 
violence to public sentiment, to custom, to propriety, to his own 
conscience. In a heathen land, he feels nothing of the kind. 
He regards his own system of religion to be of divine origin. 
The doctrines and precepts of his sacred books, as well as the 
instructions and. conduct of his priests and the character and 
reputed practices of his gods, go to prevent the dictates of reason, 
to silence the voice of conscience, and to extinguish the light 
of nature. His religion is made up of rites and observances, of 
pilgrimages and penances, prostrations to dumb idols, offerings, 
sacrifices, usages of caste, Common customs, and the traditions 
of olden times. Hence the neglect of these is stn. he liar, 
the thief, the adulterer, may be very holy, if he repeats the 
names of his gods, goes through the mummery of a few un- 
meaning sentences, and performs a certain round of ceremonies. 
But let him neglect to bathe according to the prescribed rules, 
or let him eat with a man of another caste, and he ts an abomi- 
nable sinner. ‘I'he writer has often, in argument with Brahmins, 
proposed the question, ** What is sin?” and has almost as often 
received for answer, “'l’o change one’s religion, that is sin.” 
This answer may at first appear to be a cavil, and sometimes it 
may indeed be so. But as it is generally used by a Brahmin in 
controversy, it has a show of truth, and a plausibility, which, 
in the minds of an ignorant, superstitious people, amount to a 
great degree of satisfaction. 

The truth is this: the Hindoo does not deny the divine origi- 
nal of christianity. When we talk of the excellency of the 
christian religion,—of its beautiful consistency with the divine 
nature, its suitableness to the circumstances of man as a sinne r, 
and its universal adaptation to the wants of men; he says he 
has no doubt of its divine origin, or of its excellence. But its 
origin or its excellence, he contends, is no concern of his. Uf 
christianity is really thus excellent, and if we are convinced of 
its truth, he s says, we ought to be ve ry thankful for it, and ought 
cheerfully and religiously to practice ace ordingly ; for God saw 
fit so to deal with the white man. But for himself, and for the 
black people of India, he affirms, God saw fit to establish a dif- 
ferent system of religion,—whether better or worse, is not for 
him to say: so it seemed good in the sight of God. The 
supreme Providence consulted climates, constitutions, habits, 
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and national circumstances, and gave to the several nations of 
the earth such a religion as he foresaw would be best spited to 
their respective conditions. ‘The Brahmin disclaims any right 
or inclination to censure the ordinances of the Almighty, or to 
call in question the wisdom of his counsels in appointing for the 
different portions of mankind such systems of religion as he 
pleases. He accepts with satisfaction what is given him, and 
advises the christian to do the same. He never attempts to make 
proselytes ; Hindooism forbids it. For a Hindoo to become a 
christian, or for a christian to embrace Hindooism or Moham- 
medanism, is, in his estimation, equally to distrust the wisdom of 
Omnipotence, and to show dissatisfaction with his wise allot- 
ments. Hence the sim of changing one’s religion. 

The difficulty of producing conviction in the mind of a hea- 
then, is greater than may at first be supposed. ‘The common 
people—under which term is included four-fifths of the popula- 
tion of India—are in a most degraded state of mental bondage. 
Not only is the mind of this numerous class of the people pre- 
occupied by notions the most unworthy, extravagant, and debas- 
ing, so that if they would exercise their own reason in matters 
of religion, they need greater illumination than they now have 
before they can begin to feel their way through the mists and 
darkness of paganism, and to emerge from its abyss and come 
to the glorious light of the truth ; but they are crushed down and 
ground into the dust of intellectual abasement. ‘The Brahmins 
exercise an alinost unbounded control over the minds of the com- 
mon Hindoos, and especially over their religious belief. In mat- 
ters of religion, a common Hindoo may not think for himself. 
He is continually taught, that eve ‘ything which appertains to 
religion has been discussed, determined, and unalterably fixed, 
by the priesthood, thousands of years ago, when men were far 
wiser and better than they now are ; and that all his own reason- 
ings on the subject are not merely futile, but absolutely wrong. 
He regards religion as the peculiar business of the priests and 
the different classes of mendicants and devotees. 

This fact develops to us the true bearing of caste on religious 
belief and practice, and we see in what way it hinders convic- 
fion in the mind of a heathen. Caste is a tremendous engine 
in the hands of the priesthood. ‘The institutions of caste, in 
order to clothe them with infallibility, are made to claim a divine 
origin. Forced on the people with the sanction and authority 
of divine oracles, they assign, as by the hand of ruthless fate, 
to every man, before he is born, his own peculiar business or 
profession. ‘T'he Brahmins, to whose exclusive guardianship are 
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committed the keeping and the expounding of their sacred books, 
possess the authority and entire guidance in all matters of reli~- 
gion ; while the practice of it is more peculiarly the business of 
mendicants and devotees. The mass of the people have little 
to do with religion, except the mechanical performance of a few 
rites and ceremonies. ‘The idea, everywhere so prevalent, that 
religion is a business or a calling to be disposed of by hereditary 
right or the usages of caste, like any secular business or profes- 
sion, presents a formidable obstacle to the producing of convic- 
tion in the mind of a Hindoo. 

Were a common man to begin to concern himself on the 
subject of religion, (suppose it were in reference to the salvation 
of his own soul, ) he would be inst: untly and severely reproached 
as an intermeddler or as a busybody in other men’s matters. 
He would be treated as a disorganizer and a stirrer up of sedi- 
tion. He would be tauntingly asked if he had grown wiser 
than the Brahmins,—yea, wiser than the gods —that he should 
abandon his hammer or his spade, and assume the profession of 
a godlike Brahmin. ‘The Bralimins would need only to threaten 
such a man with the power of their enchantments, or to predict 
that the wrath of the gods would fall on him, and in ninety- 
nine cases in a hundred, the desired effect would be produced 
on the too superstitious mind of the presumptuous man; for a 
Brahmin may work on the fears and superstitions of the people 
to almost any extent he pleases. ‘The writer has known a boy, 
twelve years old, terrified almost out of his senses, on being told 
by a Brahmin, that he would die, if he kept the book that had 
just been given him; and we have heard of the whole popula- 
tion of a town collecting together and burning the books and 
tracts which they had received a few days before with great ap- 
parent gladness, because they were told by one of these subtle 
priests, that these books and tracts were the cause of the cholera 
which was at that time raging among them. 

It ismore difficult to sustain an argument with a Brahmin, or 
a shrewd Hindoo of any caste, than may be at first imagined. 
We will illustrate what we mean, by a few examples.—In argu- 
ment with a Brahmin, we point out a number of palpable con- 
tradictions in one of his sacred books. He says, “ Yes, these 
are seemingly contradictions, incomprehensible and irreconcila- 
ble by our weak and limited faculties. But what of that? Do 
you receive as truth, nothing which you cannot comprehend or 
reconcile with your narrow conceptions of things? ‘These 
seeming contradictions are all real consistencies,—objects of 
faith.” Ile repeats,—what in a better cause is not new to the 
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christian,—that we must believe many things which we cannot 
comprehend. He does not pretend to reconcile all the discre- 
pancies that you may point out in his creed. He receives all 
these things on the divine authority of his sacred books. His 
eyes may deceive him ; his reason may make a false report; but 
his gods cannot misguide him. He sees, for example, that milk 
is white ; suppose he find it written in his shastras that it is 
black, he distrusts his senses and believes his shastras. 

Again, we adduce the immoral character of their gods as an 
evidence of the falsity of their religion, and of its debasing and 
vitiating tendency. ‘They admit, that their gods are not moral 
and virtuous in the sense in which we apply these terms to 
mortals. ‘They will allow if necessary, when pressed in argu- 
ment, that their deities often transgress the laws which they 
themselves have given to men. But they deny, that there is 
any guilt or moral turpitude in this. ‘They deny, that these 
laws have any application or suitableness to the circumstances 
of gods. They were given to beings of another nature, that is, 
of a human nature ; and consequently the transgressions, bya 
god, of a human law or a law made for mortals, can be no im- 
morality. Or they will soberly contend, that these reputed 
immoralities of their gods are but their pastimes, their amuse- 
ments or innocent gratifications ; and hence these things deter- 
mine nothing as to their moral character. 

Again, we appeal to the morality of the bible; to the purity 
of the christian doctrines ; to the just, consistent, and worthy 
character there given of God, and to the general excellency of 
christianity. He coolly and complacently replies, ‘ ‘all that may 
be true.” We show him on the other hand, the corrupt char- 
acter and the vitiating tendency of Hindooism,—the bad moral 
character of those who live under that system, and the immoral 
and unworthy character which it attributes to the supreme God. 
‘What then?” responds the subtle Brahmin. ‘ Suppose your 
opinion of the comparative worth of our religion be correct, 
what have we to do with that? Such is our fate,—the gods 
ordained it; and who are we, that we should quarrel with the 
gods?’’ It is no concern of his to enquire into the comparative 
merits of different religions. It is enough, that he is satisfied 
which was designed for him. If our religion be better, he does 
not covet it: if worse, he does not want it. 

We appeal to miracles. He can refer to ten reputed miracles 
of his gods where we can adduce one of our God. We tell him 
Moses led the Israelites through the wilderness, and when they 
were perishing from thirst he smote a rock, and waters gushed 
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out and run down in a rivulet through the camp of the people. 
** Where did that thing happen?” says the Brahmin. In Ara- 
bia, we reply, between Egypt and Canaan, showing him at the 
same time the places on a map,—adding, you may see traces of 
these miracles having been wrought there to this day. “Of 
these places and transactions,” he says, ‘we know nothing. 

Our people have never been there, or seen any of these things ; 

but if you will go with us to Dongurgaw (twelve miles rom 
Ahmednuggur) we will show you where our god Ramu smote 
the rock, and brought forth an ocean of water to supply the 
countless myriads of his army.’ And there they will show us, 
{for we have visited the spot,) when we have descended by a 
broad flight of steps of hewn stone into a wild ravine, not only 
the place where the miracle is said to have been wrought, but 
the rock that was struck, with the waters still flowing. For 
there a large and beautiful spring of water issues from an aper- 
ture in a rock, the triumphant boast of many a Brahmin when 
challenged to defend his creed. We tell him how Moses led 
the same multitude through the Red Sea on dry land. He re- 
plies: “Of the Red Sea and of Moses and his host, we know 
nothing ; these are subjects not mentioned in our sacred books ; 

but if you will go with us to Rameshwar (the southern point of 
India) we will there show you the very remains of the bridge 
which Ramii made over the sea, from the continent to C ‘eylon, 

when he led the before mentioned army against her impious 
king. When, in his victorious career through the south of In- 
dia, the ocean dared obstruct his passage, he tore up rocks and 
trees, hills and mountains, with which to _bridge the mighty 
deep, and thus he passed over on dry land.” 

The miracles quoted by the Brahmin are not only more nu- 
merous, but far more extravagant and marvelous, and therefore 
more congenial with his preconceived notions of religion, and 
more consistent with the reputed character of his deities, than 
the sober and benevolent miracles of the Old or New Testa- 
ment. 'I'’o the mind of a Hindoo there is something extremely 
tame in the naked truth. ‘There is such a simplicity in the 
miracles of Christ,—they are so unostentatious, and the narra- 
tion of them is so unpretending when compared with that of 
the reputed miracles of Hindoo mythology, that the Hindoo, 
with his mind preoccupied, as it is, with the most extravagant 
and absurd notions of miracles, seems almost incapacitated to be- 
lieve them. ‘l'hey by no means aflord to his perverted mind 
that overwhelming weight of evidence to the truth of chris- 
tianity, which the nominal christian gains from the same source. 
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The same may be said of the other evidences of christianity. 
His mind is so completely preoccupied with other notions and 
other feelings than those derived from the christian system of 
salvation, that there seems no place for the latter. And not 
only is his mind thus preoccupied, but it is prejudiced directly 
against the truth. Every thing in his own religion is congenial 
with his corrupt heart. He feels that he must do something. 
Hindooism puts him under a law of works. He knows that he 
is a sinner and needs righteousness. Hindooism teaches him 
to get righteousness in a way that pampers his proud heart. 
for he may now be a very religious man,—a very holy man, 
and at the same time indulge a corrupt heart without the least 
restraint. But christianity condemns him,—imposes restraint,— 
rebukes his pride,—scorns his righteousness, and will accept of 
nothing short of purity of heart. He is offended at the high 
requisitions of christianity, and having a more liberal system “of 
his own, which is in good repute, he clings to it-—not with the 
hesitation and misgivings which often disturb the quietude of 
wicked men in christian lands, when they ¢ry to be satisfied 
with a system of error; but he clings to it with a satisfaction 
which is the result of circumstances and education. ‘The pu- 
rity, the simplicity, and the uncompromising nature of chris- 
tianity, are mountainlike obstacles in his way of embracing it. 
Hence he comes to the argument, with his mind prejudiced 
against the truth in a much greater degree than is ordinary with 
common unsanctified men. 

A chief difficulty in managing an argument with a Hindoo 
Brahmin, lies in his entire want of honesty. He argues as if 
conscious, that he is supporting “a cunningly devised fable,”— 
and that error can only be supported by sophistry. He has no 
principle, no integrity, no settled creed, but affirms and denies, 
according as he judges will best suit his present argument ; 
changing his positions just as times, places, persons, circum- 
stances, or caprice may dictate. His principal aim seems to be 
to show off well in argument,—sometimes to show his own 
acumen, and at other times to show to the common people the 
plausibility of the system of error by which he gets his bread. 

Another difficulty appears in the want of proper terms by 
which to express, in a heathen language, many of the most 
common ideas of christianity. ‘The w ords, for example, which 
they use for heaven, hell, the supreme Being, repentance, faith, 
and the like, are far from expressing the ideas which these 
terms convey to eur minds. Hence, we must introduce foreign 
words, and by repeated explanation convey to their minds our 
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ideas of those things; or we must christianize their heathen 
terms, and, by explanation, make them to mean what we desire. 
We can do little more than name other and obvious difficulties, 
leaving our readers to pursue their bearing more in detail. 

The labor of acquiring foreign languages, must always be 
taken into the account in our expectations of success. We must 
not overlook the fact, that before a man can be an efficient mis- 
sionary, he must spend from one to three years in the hard study 
of a foreign tongue. He is by no means useless during this pe- 
riod; but on no principle of christian policy can he be exempted 
from the task. 

The missionary among the heathen is everywhere a /for- 
eigner. He is ignorant, to a great extent, of the country, the 
people,—their manners, customs, climate,—their modes of think- 
ing and reasoning,—their temperament,—and, in a proportionate 
degree, he is ignorant of everything in which they differ from 
his own countrymen. He has consequently much to learn be- 
sides their “ hard speech.” 

The want of intercourse between the different parts of a 
heathen nation, also, presents a serious obstacle to the rapid 
spread of new opinions. Except through the influence of 
christian nations, the press is scarcely used as a medium of com- 
munication. In India a few newspapers and periodicals are is- 
sued in the larger cities. ‘These are read but by a very small 
minority of the people, so that no general impression can be 
made through them. ‘The people of a whole province might 
become christians, and the mass of the people in a province an 
hundred miles distant, never hear of the change. 'The facili- 
ties for intercourse in reference to roads, public conveyances, 
&c., are extremely limited. 

The encouragement given to idolatry by some christian gov- 
ernments, and the ungodly y conduct of many nominal chris- 
tians who reside in, or visit heathen lands, too, are obstacles of 
formidable magnitude. Comment on this topic is needless. In 
closing our article, a reflection or two may not be irrelevant. 

1. Christians have not yet engaged in the missionary work 
with a zeal and enterprise commensurate with the difficulty and 
magnitude of the undertaking. ew christians have yet given 
much, or felt much, or prayed much for this cause. Very few 
have yet educated and set apart their children for this work, or 
recognized their own responsibility in the cause of missions. 
Few have yet taken the scripture ground,—acknowledged their 
covenant vows, and regarded the world’s conversion as their 
own appropriate work. ‘They have undertaken to accomplish 
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a great and difficult work by few men and small funds. The 
means now employed are not, by any means, proportionate to 
the end. We should either limit our expectations, or send 
forth proportionate means. There can be no doubt which we 
should do. 

2. What sort of men are required as missionaries? Itisa 
point fully conceded, that there are stations on Zion’s walls, in 
this country, of peculiar trust and responsibility, which should 
be occupied by men of peculiar qualifications ; while there are 
other posts that may be intrusted to watchmen of comparatively 
ordinary qualifications. We all view this adaptation of men 
to their place and work as a matter of great moment. Neglect 
this, and disastrous consequences may follow. Why should not 
the same principle be applied to the whole work of the minis- 
try,—the work at home, and the work abroad? ‘The foreign 
service is the more responsible and the most difficult service. 
Hence it should have the best men. ‘They should be picked 
men,—men thoroughly furnished for their work in any station, 
—men whom the chureh can not well spare,—whose going 
abroad will be felt at home. ‘They should be men who can 
lead,—who can devise,—who can stand alone,—men who can 
accommodate themselves to the.extreme circumstances in hu- 
man life. We need not add, that the men, who, from the cir- 
cumstances of the case, are more particularly required, and to 
whom the “ Macedonian cry” is more especially directed, and 
who ought to be the first to obey it, are the men of the most 
eminent pie ty, the first rate talents, and the most finished edu- 
cation. 'These are the men who are needed,—and until the 
work of foreign missions shall hold so prominent a place in the 
hearts of God’s people, that they shall desire to send such of 
their sons; and until such men are willing to go, we must not 
expect to hear of any great, or very general triumphs of the 
gospel. Not that God cannot as well work by the weakest in- 
struments, but before he works with his people, he requires the 
manifestation of a certain spirit, which, in this case, scarcely 
can be shown except by the consecration of our best. Are our 
churches ready to give the cause of foreign missions such an 
acknowledgment ? 
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The Life of Oliver Goldsmith, M. B., from a Variety of Ori- 
ginal Sources: by James Prior. 


In conversation with a literary friend, some thirty years since, 
on the subject of English poets and poetry, alter descanting on 
the merits of Pope in particular, he remarked, as if to express a 
contrast with this celebrated bard, * but after all, Goldsmith 
touches the heart.”” It was a deserved encomium ; and the fact 
on which it is founded, is a certain criterion of the poet’s power. 
Goldsmith may not take rank, all things considered, with the 
very highest,—Shakspeare, Milton, Dryden, Pope; yet he is 
next to them on the list, and in one respect, perhaps, exceeds 
them all. Many bards since the period referred to, have lived 
and sung,’ and some who belonged to a school which has been 
supposed to be more true to nature, than that of Pope and his 
successors ; but still the distinction has not served the purpose 
of promising tmmortality to their works. [It depends not on the 
school to which a poet belongs, or the form of composition which 
he adopts, but on the judgment aah which he selects his topics, 
and the taste or power with which he executes them, whether 
he will be read and admired in after times. Nor is the quantity 
written, or the length of any single poem, essential in the esti- 
mate which the reader passes on the productions of genius. 
Several of the ancients who have left but few memorials of their 
poetic power, are still objects of our admiration, and deserve all 
their celebrity ; while, among the moderns, Denham, Parnell, 
Burns, and others, undistinguished by the bulk of their works, 
are yet held in estimation. And a single production of very 
limited extent, such as the * ¢ de to the Passions,’ * Elegy writ- 
ten ina Country Churchyard,” and “'Uhe Minstrel,” are sufli- 
cient to secure a lasting fame to their authors, had they written 
much or nothing besides. Goldsmith published but little poe- 
try in amount, and no long poems; yet when will “The De- 
serted Village,” “The Traveler,” and “'The Hermit,” cease to 
be read and admired? ‘The character of the poetry is the ques- 
tion,—-Is that sweet, or elegant, or sublime? Does it harmonize 
with nature, and touch the chord of human sympathies? If 
this is the proper test, it is time to dismiss the prejudice which 
has been long indulged, in regard to different schools of poetry, 
as though, for instance, the smoothness of Pope must necessa- 
rily create monotony or dullness; or the unevenness of Cowper 
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is to be identified with variety, liveliness, or vigor. He who 
writes verses that charm both youth and age, both common 
people and scholars,—verses that live in the memory of the 
reader and are quoted in every book, answers the great design 
of poetry ; and the world ti ikes no heed of the arbitr uy classi- 
fication, it may be, to which his name is subjected. 'The bard 
must receive his apotheosis from his strains. The ‘son,’ 
whom “the muse” cannot “defend” by the simple magic nf 
the song with which she has inspired him, will fall a prey, 
though not to the 


‘Wild rout that tore the Thracian bard,’ 


yet to oblivion. It is the sweetness, or the mi: yesty of his verse, 
that must preserve him, if at all, in the memories and in the 
hearts of men. 

We have almost unexpectedly to ourselves, introduced Gold- 
smith to our readers, as if he were known only by his poetry : 
but although this is not the case, and his prose writings are 
numerous and greatly distinguished on many accounts, yet as 
he wrote the one chie fly for fame, and the other chiefly for a 
livelihood, it is due to the high reputation of his verses, to offer 
afew comments on them first of all, and thus finish what we 
would say separately, on these efforts of his genius. It was his 
own opinion, that “the world has a right to know and notice 
only such of a man’s productions, as he wrote for reputation and 
not for bread.” We do not know why such a claim should be 
admitted,—nevertheless we will so far admit it in relation to 
him, as to lay the greater stress on what he produced, with a 
view to establish his reputation as a writer. It will not be ex- 
pected here, after the hundredth time, that we shall give any 
history of his few poems, or unfold their purpose. "Their merit 
simply as poems, and this as they have impressed us upon a 
fresh perusal, is the only object here aimed at, and to be pre- 
sented in the briefest terms; inasmuch as some general consid- 
erations in regard to the results of his intellectual labors, in the 
entire mass, will be submitted before we close. 

Although Goldsmith’s poetic pieces are elaborated with much 
care, every one notices a perfect ease, plainness, and simplicity 
about them in their structure, and turn of thought. 'This is es- 
pecially the case with “The Deserted Village.” We read it, 
Without so much as thinking that we are engaged on a fine 
poem; hor does the knowledge of its eclebrity seem to atlect 
our estimate of its beauties. We are carried along with the de- 
scriptions and sentiments, and indulge a delicious luxury of teel- 
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ing, as these are successively presented to our minds. With 
whatever intent we commenced the reading of it,—whether 
criticism, or the wish to learn if what others say of it be true, 
we become at once absorbed in the piece. This power of ar- 
resting the attention, by the simplicity of its structure and the 
touching nature of its images, is at once a part and proof of its 
excellence. Much of what is here said of “The Deserted Vil- 
lage,” is equally applicable to “ The Traveler.” ‘The latter has 
less of pathos and quiet beauty, but is distinguished by greater 
variety and boldness of delineation. Goldsmith spared no pains 
to make them both perfect poems, in their kind. ‘The poet’s art 
is to be natural, and his effort results in ease and gracefulness. 

The style of his poetry, thongh modeled generally after that 
of Pope, is yet somewhat different. and wherein it differs, is 
not inferior to Pope’s. He has a less exquisite polish than his 
model, and none of his “dazzling antitheses,’’ but his turn of 
expression is more natural, and the flow of his verse is more 
melodious. Where an elaborate elegance and an ambitious 
brilliancy marked the verses of Pope, Goldsmith contented him- 
self with simple neatness and a gentle pathos. His rhymes are 
perfect except in a very few instances, where the usage of those 
times allowed a deviation from an exact sameness of sound. 
On the whole, as combining the highest degree of elegance 
and studied rhythm, compatible with a natural and simple mode 
of expression, it is one of the best models of English verse. 

The poetry of Goldsmith is seldom marked, by any thing 
like elevation or sublimity. 

‘ Standing on earth, nor rapt above the Pole, 
More safe he sang with mortal voice 

He has a tone of sober earnestness, which s solesi agitates the 
whole surface of the reader’s mind, rather than addresses any 
master passion. He deals in human sympathies, and it is truly 
with a “mortal voice” he sings,—a charming fellow-feeling, 
with all that is tender, and bright, and happy, in human bo- 
soms. ‘The sentiments and images which his poetry reflects, 
are of the more common and e very-di Ly kind, deriving little ad- 
ventitious beauty from the imagination, though selected with 
care, and grouped together with admirable taste and judgment. 
They speak to the heart, inasmuch as they are objects which 
the heart cherishes, both when they are in reality enjoyed, and 
when enjoyed by retrospection. The often quoted lines, 


‘Sweet was the sound,’ &c. 


are a beautiful example of this quality of Goldsmith’s poetry. 
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He delights to paint domestic scenes,—the family group, with 
their lively sports and tender cares, their joys and sorrows, their 
interchanges of affection, and their home-born attachments. 
Like Cowper, and some others, who had no households of their 
own, he seems to have entertained a higher idea of the felicity 
of the domestic state, from the very deprivation, in his own 
ease. ‘T'he general enjoyments of that condition, filled the 
visions of ‘the poet’s mind, while the occasional bitterness and 
trials were overlooked. This social turn is eminently visible in 
Goldsmith. He identifies himself with his fellow-man,—utters 
no ranting soliloquies,—expresses no moody discontent ; or if he 
depicts passions and feelings of his own, he dwells only on those 
which find a response in all human hearts, and show the poet 
in all the weaknesses of our nature. Every one feels, or would 
feel in the same situation, what he has described concerning 
himself, in the following lines : 


‘Tn all my wanderings round this world of care, 
In all my griefs,—and God has given my share, 
I still had hopes, my latest hour to crown, 
Amid these humble bowers to Jay me down ; 
‘To husband out life’s taper at the close, 

And keep the flame from wasting by repose : 

I still had hopes, for pride attends us still, 

Amidst the swains to show my book-learned skill, 
Around my fire an evening group to draw, 

And tell of all I felt, and all I saw ; 

And as a hare whom hounds and horns pursue, 
Pants to the place from whence at first she tlew, 

I still had hopes, my long vexations past, 

Here to return, and die at home at last.’ 


In short, his poetry breathes the true English spirit and no- 
tions. English life is stamped upon it, and we might know 
the Briton’s ideas of comfort and enjoyment,—of what consti- 
tutes the charm of earthly existence, from the pages of this 
poet. No picture of earthly happiness, in his view, is finished, 
except as it presents a scene like the following : 


‘ Blest be that spot where cheerful guests retire 
To pause from toil, and trim their evening fire ; 
Blest that abode, where want and pain repair, 
And every stranger finds a ready # seo 
Blest be those feasts with simple plenty crowned, 
Where all the ruddy family around, 

Laugh at the jests and pranks that never fail, 
Or sigh with pity at some mournful tale ; 

Or press the bashful stranger to his food, 
And learn the luxury of doing good.’ 


The prose writings of Goldsmith are too numerous to be par- 
ticularly mentioned here, nor need their merits be extensively 
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brought into view. They consist of nearly all the various 
kinds, into which prosaic literature is divided,—the novel, the 
drama, the essay, biography, and history. Dying at the age of 
forty-six, he left a variety and amount of recorded thought that 
are wonderful. “'The pen,” a foreign critic has truly said, “ was 
to Oliver Goldsmith the charmed key, which ‘ turned deftly i in 
the oiled wards,’ and opened the door to the endless treasures of 
his mind. Can any author,—can even Sir Walter Scott be com- 
pared to Goldsmith, at the age of forty-six, for the variety, beau- 
ty, and power of his compositions? You may take him and 
‘cut him out in little stars,’ so many lights does he present to 
the imagination.” 

He is an admirable prose writer. With whatever haste, or 
under whatever embarrassments, he produced his prose works, 
they all show, though not equally indeed, his felicitous genius. 
His ready use of the pen, we should say, was an instinct, were 
it not well known, how much the ability, after all, is created by 
long discipline and practice. His diction is so select and pure, 
and his turn of thought is so natural, that neither would seem 
to be capable of improvement. It costs no eflort to compre- 
hend his meaning,—a fact, which, in the opinion of some, may 
prove him to be without depth, yet is rather an evidence of defi- 
nite and clear conceptions. He always makes out satisfactorily 
and lucidly his propositions. Indeed, they appear so extreme- 
ly obvious,—they are expressed with such simplicity and _pre- 
cision, we almost infer that it required as little labor to pro- 
pound, as to understand them. His representations are con- 
ceived with such truth and nature, that they blend with our 
convictions and feelings, as soon as the words convey them to 
the senses. It is true, that they raise the soul only to a certain 
pitch,—they create no overpowering emotion,—all is gentle, 
smooth, rational, sensible. He puts forth scarcely any state- 
ment, or opinion, which one would wish to controvert. ‘The 
reader would rather silently enjoy it, in its clear light and soft 
graces, as he is carried from thought to thought, and from pic- 
ture to picture. 

What has now been said of his prose writings in general, is 
more or less applicable to each one in particular. 'They are all 
sensible and entertaining works, adapted to answer, if not high 
moral ends, yet the common purposes of mental and social im- 
provement. His most prominent prose production is “The 
Vicar of Wakefield.” This fiction is too well known to re- 
quire a description, and we fear, that a brief comment or two 
upon its character, may seem supertluous. Before the novels 
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of Sir Walter Scott, it used to be referred to as one of the best, 
if not the very best, in the language; and if an objection was 
made against this whole class of writings, on account of their 
false morality, and their unnatural and exaggerated pictures of 
life, “The Vicar of Wakefield,” at least, used to be pointed out 
as an exception. We know not but that even now, it may 
maintain the same position, in point of moral influence and 
sober views of life, if we except the professedly religious nov- 
els of late years; but as we shall speak soon of the moral worth 
of Goldsmith’s productions as a whole, we shall be silent at 
present respecting this feature of “The Vicar of Wakefield.” 
The story he has rendered extremely entertaining by its simpli- 
city and unity, the coherency of its parts, the easy and natural 
flow of its diction, the familiar household words with which it 
abounds, and the judicious, though not very plentiful, sprink- 
ling of incident and adventure. Displaying, as it does, the 
scenes and notions, the habits and pastimes, the virtues and 
vices of common rural life, most readers enter familiarly, and 
at once, into the story, as if it detailed almost their individual 
consciousness and experience. ‘The Vicar, the hero of the 
story, though he must be viewed, on the whole, as a slight ex- 
aggeration, comes sufficiently near to characters that may oc- 
casionally be found,—especially in the clerical profession, where 
simplicity, honesty, submission under disappointments, perhaps 
a share of credulity, unquestioning generosity, and an attach- 
ment to one’s own opinions, may be expecte d, if anywhere, in 
order to pass fora reality. We see something at least of the 
kind frequently among mankind. But although not an extra- 
ordinary character, in respect either to sagacity or folly, spiritu- 
ality or moral deficiency, an heroic spirit or cowardice, yet we 
become extremely interested in him. In what he says and 
does, in what befals him, we participate with the liveliest curi- 
osity. ‘This effect proceeds chiefly, we apprehend, from the 
author’s inimitable humor, since he often places his hero in sit- 
uations where he can play a consistent part, only by betraying 
some freak, or foible, or vanity, or other curious idiosyncrasy. 
From the train which is laid, we expect such a development of 
character as is described, and we are prepared to enjoy it, to the 
fullest extent. Most of the other personages of the fiction, are 
discriminated with great exactness. 'The scenes, attitudes, and 
conversations in which they figure, are perfectly congenial to 
their characters. ‘They are always like themselves, whether 

the Vicar’s goodly self-satisfied wife, the facile, lively Olivia, the 
sensible Sophia, or simpie, pedantic Moses. As a whole, though 
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we might point out some defects as to probability, it is a valua- 
ble picture of English society, in the department which the 
author has selected, exhibiting in him an extensive acquaint- 
ance with human nature and the world. We should, perhaps, 
look in vain, in any similar work, for advice more appropriate, 
than that which the Vicar gave his children and family upon 
the fall of their fortunes, or for a single stroke of the pathetic, 
equal to that which appears, in the blessing which the eldest 
son received upon his departure to London on foot, with a view 
to seek his living. ‘The sports and pastimes of the class of peo- 
ple among whom the Vicar is supposed to live, are aptly descri- 
bed, and contrived to heighten our ideas of the simple enjoy- 
ments of rustic life. 

In his “ Essays,’ and “Citizen of the World,’ Goldsmith 
shows his powers in a very different department of writing ; 
nor is he perceptibly inferior either to Addison and Steele, or to 
the author of the Rambler. If he has less of idiomatic point 
than the two former, and less vigor of style and amplification 
of thought than the latter, he is more equable, correct, graceful, 
and perspicuous than either. With these celebrated essayists, 
he might have calculated on a co-partnership of immortality. 
His fund of sentiment and story, delivered in a most entertain- 
ing manner, seems fully adequate to the purposes to be sought 
in this form of composition. None can read “The Citizen of 
the World,” without being charmed with his wisdom and wit, 
and the descriptive powers of his pen. 

As we have no time to dwell on all his prose productions sep- 
arately, and have spoken of his poetry only in part, we would 
seek to do justice to his reputation as an English classical wri- 
ter, in a few more general observations. ‘The character of his 
genius, and the value of his writings, as a whole, especially 
in a moral point of view, are worthy of no small consideration. 
That he takes rank among the first class of English authors, 
will probably be admitted by every one. Of course, the pro- 
ducts of his mind, as with those of others of this description, 
must exert a powerful influence in respect to the welfare of man 
and society. ‘The intellectual part of the community are, in a 
great degree, modeled as to their character and principles, by 
authors of the first rank in the language. That there is reason 
for referring a portion of the literature of a country to the de- 
partment of classics, is conceded in the universal admiration 
which is felt for a certain description of works. Their power 
lies not so much in the subject, the form of composition, or the 
extent of knowledge displayed, as in the execution. The 
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thought, valuable in itself, is evolved in a neat and beautiful 
manner,—it is enshrined in certain appropriate and hallowed 
expressions, for which no others could be substituted. These 
writings are transparent in style, the idea is made obvious to the 
apprehension, a striking truth and grace distinguish the senti- 
ment, and their spirit is that of an ethereal calmness and repose. 
An uncommon accuracy, purity, and refinement, pervade their 
whole structure. Their predominating quality, if it may be 
expressed in one word, is the highest taste, and taste in writing, 
as Goldsmith himself observes, ‘‘is the exhibition of the great- 
est quantity of beauty and of use, that may be admitted into 
any description without counteracting each other.” We feel, 
in reading such productions, that we have come in contact with 
a mind which readily reflects whatever is lovely, and bright, 
and true, in nature or in art. A genuine classical writer, there- 
fore, is one to whom the highest consideration is to be attached, 
on account of the influence he is destined to wield, especially 
over cultivated intellect; and we may be justly solicitious, in 
respect to the nature of that influence, according as it is for 
good or evil. 

The first characteristic of the writings of Goldsmith which 
we shall notice is, that they are indicative rather of genius, than 
erudition. Not that he was strikingly deficient in the latter, 
though Johnson, whose solicitude for the poet’s reputation ap- 
pears to have been sincere, is pleased to say, that his genius 
was great, but his knowledge small. It was small, perhaps, 
considering the native capacity of his mind, and the acquisitions 
he might have made with the diligence which he ought to 
have employed. It was not otherwise inconsiderable. We 
know, indeed, that in early life he was a trifler, and neglected 
his studies, yet he seems, notwithstanding, to have improved 
his time subsequently ; and although he never became deeply 
scientific, his works show, that he must have amassed a fund 
of information of no inconsiderable an amount, and of a rich 
variety. With Milton, he may have felt, that 


‘ Knowledge is as food, and needs no less 
Her temperance over appetite, to know 
In measure what the mind may well contain ; 
Oppresses else with surfeit oe soon turns 
Wisdom to folly, as nourishment to wind.’ 


But, however it may be determined in regard to the extent 
of his learning, it is most certain that he had the art, in an un- 
usual degree, to apply and employ whatever of it he possessed. 
It was perfectly at his command; and he knew when and 
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where it would subserve a desirable purpose. This was his na- 
tive talent,—the unerring judgment and the refined taste with 
which he was gifted. It is indisputable, that his genius was of 
the highest order, creative, sprightly, and racy. His capacity 
of observation was exceeded by that of few men. Hence his 
writings have so much the character of a series of pictures, ex- 
hibiting life and manners, the varied forms of human society, 
and the passions of the heart. ‘“ The Vicar of Wakefield” and 
“The Citizen of the World” present throughout, the finest 
specimens of this result of genius. Goldsmith manifests little 
turn for the merely ideal and speculative, and his imagination, 
though fine and fruitful, is so chastened by his judgment, as 
by no means to constitute a striking feature of his writings. 
Fascinating narratives and simple truths, set off with only mod- 
erate ornaments, show the accuracy of his observ rvation, and his 
understanding of that which pleases all mankind. As he no- 
ticed much the external forms of things, so he was weil read in 
the human heart, especially in its more gentle and home-bred 
feelings. Hence his mastery over the soul, and the fine pathos 
with which his writings abound,—delighting both youth and 
age, both the scholar and the peasant. ‘These are eminently 
the products and the proofs of genius. Without them, the 
learning of Warburton and the strength of Johnson, would 
scarcely be sufficient to sustain the claim to true intellectual 
greatness. Goldsmith’s elegance, as in other writers of this 
class, is no slight indication of genius. It is a quality acquired 
by art with so little success, that where nature has not confer- 
red it, we may hardly expect to find its development, in any 
degree of perfection. It is a felicity which we may not im- 
properly say, is the gift of God, and lies in the constitution of 
the mind more than in its training. In Goldsmith it was unac- 
companied by effort. It was perfectly natural to him, and he 
seems incapable of writing a careless, loose, or ungraceful sen- 
tence. Yet there was in him no affected nicety, or fastidious 
choice of words, or studied rounding of periods for musical ef- 
fect. His biographer introduces Bishop Percy as remarking, 
that “his elegant and enchanting style in prose flowed from 
him with so much facility, that in whole quires of his histories, 
‘“‘ Animated Nature,” &c., he had seldom occasion to correct or 
alter a single word.” 

A second characteristic of the writings of Goldsmith, which 
we would bring into view is, the striking evidence which they 
afford of the power of circumstances over the efforts of the mind. 
They are singularly shaped by so arbitrary and capricious an 
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influence. His situation in life, chiefly dictated the measure 
and the mode of his intellectual exertions. He was seldom left 
to his own choice, and not always to the bent of his genius, in 
the productions which he put forth. ‘The influence of circum- 
stances in eliciting talents, or in directing their course has been 
observed, indeed, in the case of many others; but in our author 
it constitutes almost the sum total of his literary history. The 
miscellaneous manner of his living, his changes of fortune, his 
wanderings, and his wants, ail combined to give a direction to 
the efforts of his genius. Necessity made him an author, and 
he seldom wrote from the humor of it. It sufficed, if his appe- 
tite for food, or love of dress, or general extravagance of expen- 
diture created the imperious demand. He felt that these wants, 
natural or factitious, must be met ; but his readiness in the use 
of his pen, lightened a task which could not otherwise have 
been long endured. ‘The great number and variety of his lite- 
rary engagements and their results, bespoke the character of 
one who wrote because he must, and who wrote appropriately, 
because he was able. Nature, in the tenderness and suscepti- 
bility of his feelings, intended him for a poet ; and in a gentle 
humor and terse phraseology, he was fitted for an essayist of 
the Addisonian stamp; but he must needs be besides, a biogra- 
pher, historian, novelist, naturalist, and a writer of school books. 
We hardly need regret, that he applied his mind to so many 
species of writing, since “ nudlum quod tetigit non ornavit.”” Na- 
ture had imbued him with the requisites of excelling in them 
all. He doubtless did right, at least acted with prudence, 
though that was not a remarkable virtue in Goldsmith, in neg- 
lecting at length an art by which, as he intimated, he could not 
live, and by declining to “die a martyr even to poetry.” He 
absolved his conscience of guilt, if he did not oblige mankind, 
in bidding farewell to her, “ loveliest maid,” whom he addressed 


in a couplet which, as is believed, depicts the state of many a 
bard : 


‘ Thou source of all my bliss and all my woe, 
That found’st me poor at first, and keep’st me so.’ 


His early education, and the intercourse which he maintained 
with general society, and especially the regard which he was 
disposed to manifest towards the lower classes, gave him the 
power of awakening the common sympathies of men. He 
dwelt on tender scenes,—painted the village in its by-gone days 
of happiness, and the village pastor, in the native simplicity and 
goodness of his heart. With these scenes his mind was in 
unison. 
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‘Yes! let the rich deride, the proud disdain, 
These simple blessings of the lowly train. 
To me more dear, congenial to my heart, 
One native charm, than all the gloss of art ; ‘ 
Spontaneous joys where nature has its play, 
The soul adopts, and owns their first-born sway ; 
Lightly they frolic o’er the vacant mind, 
Unenvied, unmolested, unconfined.’ 

He sought for effect, particularly in his poetic pieces, and in 
his fiction, from painting the characters of rustic life in their 
real lineaments, viewed generally on the favorable side, with as 
much of innocence and enjoyment as is ever found in that rank 
of society. In doing this, he has given them a degree of eleva- 
tion and embellishment, after the fashion of poetry, somewhat 
above the reality. In this respect he differs from Crabbe, who 
followed him in the same department of writing, inasmuch, as 
the latter has sternly delineated human nature, in its vices, mis- 
eries, and degradation; and sought to melt or ‘appall the reader, 
as a ‘philanthropist would affect his own heart or the hearts of 
others, by bringing before the eye the sad reality of human 
crimes or woes. 

Another peculiarity of Goldsmith’s writings to be here no- 
ticed, is the circumstance, that they refiect, in a remarkable de- 
gree, his own private history and that of his friends. Not 
merely his feelings, and the varying states of his mind are por- 
trayed ; but his memory furnished him with the situations, in- 
cidents, or adventures, in which he or they were concerned. 
‘These he wrought up as materials for his sketches or narratives, 
so that as his biographer remarks, “* when his invention failed, 
he had only to draw upon his memory.” ‘This sort of auto- 
biography is found in his plays, poetry, ‘ Vicar of Wakefield,” 
“Citizen of the World,” and detached essays, and doubtless has 
added much to their interest. Sketches taken from actual life, 
and faithfully taken, always please. It can make but little dif- 
ference, whether it be the history of the author and his family, 
or that of others, as to the effect, if there be an equal variety of 
interesting occurrences. Whatever peculiarities may attach to 
an individual, yet there are so many points in which one heart 
is like another, and one person’s feelings and experience resem- 
ble another’s, that he who describes one individual or a single 
group, depicts essentially all mankind. He who delineates him- 
self, holds up a mirror, in which all may see something of their 
own hearts. Of necessity, he presents to view those properties 
which are common to the race. As Goldsmith wrote largely, 
from his recollections of what he had witnessed in himself and 
in his family connections, we can readily account for the fresh- 
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ness, truth, and power of his delineations. The writer, who 
has facts and living men and women in his eye, finds a guide 
to correctness which, if he possess skill in the use of his pen, 
will not fail to conduct him to the public favor. Our author, 
more than most writers, has discovered and availed himself of 
the true secret of fixing the attention of mankind, by drawing 
his sketches from nature and actual experience. With what 
interest we dwell on the story of his home and family,—the 
scenes of his early adventures, the village with its church, and 
school, and alehouse,—his wanderings over the earth,—his ex- 
pedients for a livelihood, and the like, when we meet with 
them in the various works of which they constitute separate 
portions,—whether in polished verse, amid the busy scenes of 
a novel, or under the embellishments of an oriental tale. 

The last general characteristic of Goldsmith’s writings, of 
which it is our design to speak, relates to their negative influ- 
ence in respect to the cause of morality and religion. As chris- 
tian spectators, it becomes us to offer somewhat on their moral 
character and tendencies, even should there appear to be but 
little in his favor. Such a task, to us, is not altogether pleasing. 
It is true we find, on the present topic, less to condemn and 
more to approve in Goldsmith, than in most of the wits and au- 
thors of his age, who were not professed friends and advocates 
of christianity. But why might we not be permitted to point 
only to purity and truth, in an author naturally so guileless and 
fascinating ? Our satisfaction in some points is mingled with 
regret on others, in which he omitted to urge the claims of mo- 
rality and religion, if he did not advance sentiments or evince 
a spirit in opposition to both. English classical literature, in the 
most unexceptionable authors, is too often chargeable with the 
sin of omission in regard to a healthful moral influence ; while 
in the great mass of authors it is justly offensive on the score of 
decency and correct sentiments. The poets, in particular, have 
lent the most effectual aid, not only in divesting the reader’s 
mind of all serious views, but in inculeating loose principles and 
inspiring guilty passions. Goldsmith’s pure taste, his refined 
and ingenuous feelings, and his benevolent tendencies, might 
be supposed to preserve him from any wanton purposed infusion 
of a wicked and corrupting leaven into his productions. And 
they did preserve him, in a great degree, from this perversion 
of genius. Even the occasional obliquities of temper and prac- 
tice into which he was betrayed, and which were but too pal- 
pable, seem not to have interfered much with the expression of 
his better feelings. We have wondered, that frivolity and dis- 
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sipation in youth, and some more suspicious passions in mature 
life, did not spoil him for an author. Yet we perceive only a 
slight sprinkling of their influence in his works. His more cor- 
rect convictions and feelings prevailed. He was, after all, with 
some few exceptions, an instructive and safe writer. ‘The more 
common opinion we have presumed to be is, that no writer of 
his class is more unexceptionable, in the particular here contem- 
plated, than Goldsmith. His biographers speak favorably of the 
moral tenor of his writings. 'The professed critics hold the same 
language. One of them says: “He is, perhaps, the only au- 
thority the memory can honestly suggest, for the well known 
line of leaving 


‘No line which, dying, he would wish to blot.’ ”’ 


Sir Walter Scott observes: ‘He wrote to exalt virtue and ex- 
pose vice, and he accomplished his task in a manner which 
raises him to the highest rank among British authors.” Even 
Cowper was highly pleased with the tendency of his Traveler 
and Deserted Village, and with the lessons of wisdom which 
they inculcated. We may admit the justice of these and simi- 
lar eulogiums, in a degree. It is believed, that Goldsmith was 
free from the infidelity which began to be rife at the period in 
which he wrote. At least, we have no recollection, that he has 
given any distinct utterance to it in his works. ‘They evidently 
appear not designed to unhinge our belief in the principles of 
christianity. Indeed he seems almost to take credit to himself, 
that he was not cursed with the vagaries of unbelief. There is, 
probably, little reason to doubt his sincerity in such a declara- 
tion, however he may not have deemed himself “ good enough” 
to read prayers in a private family, and though he refused to go 
into orders, because, as he humorously expressed it, he should 
be ‘obliged to wear a long wig, when he liked a short one, or 
a black coat, when he generally dressed in brown.” A man 
may not be an infidel, and yet be very unfit, even with the 
brightest parts, to communicate to the world the lessons of wis- 
dom and virtue. Still, it was commendable in Goldsmith, sur- 
rounded as he was by sceptical and corrupting influences, that 
he should have escaped the infection, and so sagaciously con- 
sulted for his fame, in declining to sanction, by the effusions of 
his genius, the infidelity and flagitiousness of the times. It 
must be conceded, also, that the general amiability and kindness 
of his heart would, through his writings, dictate only a gentle 
and amiable morality, and lead him to consult, so far as he un- 
derstood the subject, the true perfection and happiness of his 


— 
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species. His manner is certainly that of mild instruction and 
gentle reproof. 'The lessons of wisdom he set off rather by a 
genial and bland humor, than by smartness of wit or boldness 
of denunciation. The pleasantry of Horace is his, and not the 
indignation of Juvenal, or the severity of Persius, whom Queen 
Elizabeth so dryly called a crab-staff. 

After all, we can say no more, as has already been expressed, 
in respect to his writings generally, than that they have a negative 
merit, as to their bearing on religion and the great and perma- 
nent interests of human beings. We can hardly say even so much 
in their favor, unless an exception or two be admitted. We fear 
it would be difficult to exculpate him from the charge of occa- 
sional indelicacy of allusion or expression. Profane he certainly 
is, In one or two instances. And what, for example, does the 

candid, catholic man mean, by putting the following sarcasm 
against the wr of religion, in the mouth of his Chinese phi- 
losopher, in “ The Citizen of the World?” “In every country, 
my friend, the bonzes, the brachmans, and the priests, deceive the 
people ; all reformations begin from the laity ; the priests point 
out the way to heaven with their fingers, but stand still them- 
selves, nor seem to travel towards the country in view.” Even 
Goldsmith was “ good enough,” not only to read prayers, but 
to enter into the christian ministry, if it were just to character- 
ize it in this manner, in company with the ministries of super- 
stition. ‘These obliquities, we own, are exceptions to the general 
decency and moral propriety of his writings. As a body, we 
believe they do not offend against christianity and correct morals, 
except as mere worldliness and a worldly religion offend against 
them. He leaves out, of course, the peculiarities of revealed 
truth, and fails to strike any effectual blow against sin. He does 
not recommend, as he might have done, by his rich thought and 
elegant pen, the spiritual glories of the gospel. Common good- 
ness of heart, and the lower proprieties of religion, are indeed 
recommended; the external defenses of christianity are at- 
tempted. We learn to be kind and amiable, indulgent and 
charitable, from the writings of Goldsmith, but not to be serious 
and prayerful aifd pure in heart. We learn lessons of caution 
and propriety in common life, but not the fear of God. We 
learn to admire the wonders of creating wisdom, but not to love 
their holy author. We can make out even a sort of piety, .a 
patch-work of religious instinct, from his ethical illustrations, 
but not the religion of principle. He comes short, as might be 
expected, from his own allowed aberrations in practice, of the 
real thing,—the essence of christian truth and rectitude, even 
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when he professes to be the moral adviser, or to portray the 
work and character of good men. ‘This is to do ill enough ; 
yet so far as positive influences are put forth, Goldsmith, we 
would fain believe, does not often or greatly offend against 
christian truth and morality. His representations will do us 
little hurt, should they fail to do us good, in respect to these 
precious interests. If they occasion detriment to the soul, it is 
rather owing to the sin of omission than of commission. It is 
because they do not give a true idea of religion in its spiritual- 
ity and completeness, even when he descants on the general 
subject. Some of his more serious sketches we will admit, 
are even beautiful as moral pictures. The following lines de- 
scribe, with much tenderness, the good pastor’s solicitude for 
his flock : 


‘Thus to relieve the wretched was his pride, 
And ev’n his failings lean’d to virtue’s side ; 
But in his duty prompt, at ev'ry call, 
He watch’d and wept, he pray d and felt, for all : 
And, as a bird each fond endearment tries 
‘To tempt its new-fledg’d offspring to the skies, 
He tried each art, reprov’d each dull delay, 
Allur’d to brighter worlds, and led the way.’ 


And who has not admired the moral beauty and pathos of the 
following strain ; 


‘At church with meek and unaffected grace, 
His looks adorn’d the venerable place ; 
Truth from his lips prevail’d with double sway, 
And fools who came to scoff, remain’d to pray. 
The service past, around the pious man, 
With steady zeal, each honest rustic ran : 
Ev’n children follow’d, with endearing wile, 
And pluck’d his gown, to share the good man’s smile, 
His ready smile a parent’s warmth exprest, 
Their welfare pleas’d him and their cares distrest : 
To them his heart, his love, his griefs were given, 
But all his serious thoughts had rest in heaven.’ 


The simple, honest and indulgent Vicar, figures, too, in scenes 
and duties that well become the minister of religion. We must, 
however, make an exception or two in regard to certain amuse- 
ments and worldly follies practiced in his family, and counte- 
nanced by himself. He has a natural affection for his flock, is 
companionable, kind, condescending, patient under adversity. 
But is it, after all, true spiritual religion which is depicted,— 
the life of piety and communion with God,—high moral aims 
in respect to the salvation of men, the best welfare of society, 
and the prosperity of Christ’s kingdom? Are not the natural 
amiableness of the Vicar, his indulgent temper, his pecuniary 
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charities, his self-complacent goodness, his indifference to his 
own fate, amounting almost to stoicism, intended to be passed 
off as the height of christian virtue? Delightful as the picture 
is, in many respects, is it not calculated to mislead the mind, as 
to the real nature of evangelical goodness, and the proper work 
and worthiness of the pious pastor? We should say it was 
rather a worldly temporizing, philosophical religion, than the 
spiritual loveliness, enlightened firmness, and chastened spirit 
which the gospel inculeates and inspires. It is the portraiture 
of good nature, heedless philanthropy, and religious oddities, 
rather than of the innate principles and fine developments of 
christian and pastoral fidelity. It is the history less of evan- 
gelical purity than of pharisaic goodness, including among other 
virtues, a hatred of washes, and finery, and all play, except 
backgammon ! We are gratified, that so much of what is 
wrong, extravagant, and unprincip led in character, which finds 
its way in common fictions, is here avoided, and that so many 
correct, and even beautiful representations, so far as they ex- 
tend, of the effects of moral and religious feelings are admitted. 
But the picture, as a whole, is imperfect. It gives an inade- 
quate view of the real glory of an upright character. The 
great peculiarities of christianity are left out in the delineation 
of the good Vicar. 

Goldsmith, therefore, even when he attempted to give his 
readers an idea of true virtue, only delineated an approximation 
towards it. In inculeating goodness and wisdom, he leaves out 
of view the living spring ‘and principle, from which they pro- 
ceed. He produces only a polished marble likeness, instead of 
the real being. His merit, as a moral monitor, is only that of 
being harmless. He does not corrupt his readers by blinding 
the understanding, and sharpening unholy appetite. He makes 
none, perhaps, less wise and happy by the perusal of his wri- 
tings. But is it sufficient, in such an author, to have exerted 
only a negative iniluence, in regard to religion, and the great 
interests of human society? Is the responsibility of high tal- 
ent, and especially the talent of communicating thought, fully 
met by merely not doing an injury to public morals and piety, 
if even so much can be claimed for Goldsmith? God having 
endowed him with the transcendent gifts of genius, should 
have been honored by their employment for his glory. Rare 
endowments of this kind, are eminently needed in such a world, 
to enlighten, and reform, and bless it. What might not Gold- 
smith, had he properly felt his responsibility to God, have 
achieved for religion and humanity, with a prose style, which, 
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as one says, may be regarded as “the model of perfection, and 
the standard of our language, to equal which, the efforts of 
most will be vain, and to exceed it, every expectation folly,” 
and with a talent for poetry, next to the highest, among the 
British bards. The convictions of a perfect ratiocination, the 
fullness of various knowledge, and the charm of an eleg: mt 
pen, all so emphatically his, would have given to christianity 
an aid of great importance, at that period. ‘Those inimitable 
finished sentences which enshrine the common things of this 
world, would have recommended it to all future ages. Had 
the genius of Goldsmith, like Cowper’s, been sanctified by the 
grace of God, his peculiar melody of style and power to touch 
the heart —his enlarged acquaintance with the world and hu- 
man life, —his cheerful and buoyant temper, would have fitted 
him, in a manner unsurpassed by any writer, to instruct and 
charm the readers of English literature, to the latest genera- 
tions. 

If anything may be properly added to the incidental notices 
of Goldsmith’s character, which have been already introduced, 
we must say, that although there is something in it to be ad- 
mired, there is not a little to be deplored. His faults have in- 
deed been often commented on, and sometimes with harshness. 
His singularities and foibles, his infirmities of temper and aber- 
rations of conduct, as they occasioned a good deal of gossiping 
at the time, so they have come down to us, in company with 
the recorded monuments of the poet’s genius. Our anecdoti- 
cal literature abounds with them. They are calculated to pre- 
sent him in a very ridiculous light. Some of the stories are 
foolish and incredible enough; others, his present biographer 
has amply disproved. A few must be allowed to be founded in 
truth. According to Mr. Prior’s own showing, Goldsmith in- 
dulged occasionally in the pernicicus habit of gambling, was 
foolishly imprudent, guilty of vanity, envy, and other mean- 
nesses unworthy of a man of his exalted parts, or of any man. 
It is true, he felt acutely the shame and mortification of his 
wrong actions, and none lamented more strongly than he did, 
when too late, the resnits of his error. Even some of his vir- 
tues verged to the extreme of vices or weaknesses. His gene- 
rosity was thoughtless. He relieved the miserable at a need- 
less expense. His simplicity was such, that nothing was more 
easy than to dupe him, and his sensibility to the woes of others 
so excessive, that he was wholly unmanned by any idle tale of 
distress. His facility of disposition was indulged, at the loss 
of self-respect and self-consistency ; and his charity towards 
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others involved the dereliction almost of honesty and good 
faith. ‘There was, no doubt, in his character, a substratum of 
kind and benevolent feeling. There was a natural amenity of 
disposition, an original sobriety and a turn for reflection; and 
had he been religiously educated, or educated with any com- 
mon care, these qualities would probably have been evolved in 
the fairest proportions. ‘The grace of God might have crowned 
the faithful training of such a mind, with blessed success ; and 
and its beautiful developments would have been the admiration 
of the wise and good, of all succeeding time. But with the 
neglect which he experienced, it is no matter of surprise, that 
he passed a thoughtless childhood, a dissipated youth, and an 
unsettled, dissatisfied, and unhappy manhood. It is rather a 
matter of wonder, that the fine stamina of his moral and intel- 
lectual constitution, so heedlessly trained, should have been so 
little perverted or overborne, in the subsequent intercourse of 
life. Achild left to such light and pernicious reading as he 
indulged in, whose juvenile library was another name for li- 
centiousness and folly,—“the Cottage Classics of Ireland,”— 

and unrestrained in a career of improvidence, irregularity, and 
indolence, might not unnaturally be supposed, to be destined to 
absolute ruin of character and hope, in the end. Yet his habit- 
ual conduct, though much to be lamented, was not one dark 
shade of corruption. Everybody loves Oliver Goldsmith with 
all his faults. Not a morally delinquent or unfortunate author 
ever lived, who is more admired or more commiserated than 
he,—not one, with whom our kindly and sympathizing feelings 
are more largely shared. 'The general delicacy and purity of 
his productions show, that he could, for the time being, rise 
above the hateful influences to which he was exposed,——that 
he could feel the importance of bearing his testimony against 
the follies and aberrations, of which he himself was occasion- 
ally guilty,—that he thought it due to mankind, that only his 
best thoughts and choicest fancies, should be communicated by 
the press. In this he judged rightly. No less an indemnity 
could he make for the allowed imperfections of his life; and 
though, had even much greater purity marked his writings, it 
Was no proper atonement for his sins in the sight of God, yet 
we may be allowed to say, it may conciliate for him the favor 
of those, who, like himself, are by nature sinful and erring crea- 
tures. Let such as write only from the impulses of nature, as 
Goldsmith did, bequeath to the world productions more free 
from a vicious taint, if unhappily they cannot be claimed as 
positive auxiliaries of piety, and they may, without blame, raise 
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their voice against an author, who will ever delight the commoti 
mind, as he must ever excite the tender concern of those who 
fear God. 

Of the biographer of Goldsmith we can only say, that, in 
general, he deserves well of the reading public. He has shown 
a commendable fidelity, and indefatigable spirit of industry and 
research. ‘This seems now to be the established character of 
Mr. Prior, as a writer of literary biography. He is minute, 
thorough, evidently enamored of his task, and of course inter- 
esting. He brings to light much unknown or long forgotten 
matter, and illustrates a good deal of cotemporaneous history,— 
some, that bears on the life and character of his subject, and 
some, the application of which seems to be difficult. In the 
latter respect, the critical reader will feel, that he has erred. 
Yet, after all, who, critic or general reader, does not peruse the 
narrative with a strong avidity? Our attention is called off, in- 
deed, from the principal personage; but it is only to be fasten- 
ed on others whose shorter story is detailed, in the same inter- 
esting manner. Discursive and episodical as Mr. Prior is, yet 
his work is hardly obnoxious to the critical charge once passed 
by the Edinburgh Review on Godwin’s Life of Chaucer, of hav- 
ing, if we reeollect aright, twelve pages of extraneous matter, 
to one line relating to the proper subject of the biography! It 
would have been well, however, had Mr. Prior foisted in less of 
irrelative narrative, or speculation, and given greater unity and 
condensation to his biographical sketch. 

He vindicates the subject of his memoir with a becoming 
spirit, and with a goodly array of authority and learning. We 
love to see a generous enthusiasm, and even something like jeal- 
ousy, in behalf of a friend whose cause we have espoused ; but 
these feelings hentl not be manifested at the expense of the 
just reputation of others. We fear, that in the fervor of his 
love, our biographer has trespassed a little on this point. Be- 
sides, it was hardly worth the while to have attempted the 
vindication of Goldsmith, in regard to certain particulars which 
are evidently either inexcusable in themselves, or too trifling to 
be noticed. 

Mr. Prior’s style has little the appearance of effort, yet it is 
animated and dignified. It is direct and plain, and satisfies the 
taste of those who read for information. As to fine writing, 
Mr. Prior seems not to have aimed at it, any further than to 
avoid an abrupt and dry manner. ‘The attentive reader will 
find, however, amid general excellence, several faulty construc- 
tions in the language, of which a scholar and practiced writer 
ought not to be guilty. 
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Art. II].—Scuavurruer’s Last Days or Curist. 


Meditations on the Last Days of Christ, consisting of Ten 
Sermons preached at Constantinople and Odessa: by Wu- 
Liam G. Scuaurrier, Missionary of the A. B. C. F. M. Bos- 
ton. William Peirce. 1837. pp. 380. 


Tue name of the author of this volume is dear to all who 
know him, and should be cherished by the warm affections of 
every American christian. ‘He was born in Stuttgard, Wir- 
temburg, Germany, August 22, 1798. In 1804, his father, a 
turner by trade, removed with his family, and in company with 
other emigrants, to Odessa, a port on the northern shore of the 
Black Sea, in South Russia * * * Mr. Schauffler’s 
two eldest brothers followed the occupation of their father. He 
became a musical instrument maker. His early literary and 
religious privileges were very limited. When about fifteen 
years of age he was confirmed, though not possessing any se- 
rious thoughts about religion. His conversion, the result of 
the instrumentality of a German missionary, took place in the 
winter of 1820. From this period he ever desired to become 
a missionary. Circumstances, however, prevented him till in 
the beginning of 1826, when the well known missionary, Rev. 
Joseph Wolff, came to Odessa. He invited Mr. S. to become 
one of his pupils, which invitation, with the consent of his 
friends, he accepted and proceeded to Constantinople. He there 
spent three months in studying English, Latin and ‘Turkish. 
He then removed to Smyrna where he determined to visit this 
country, partly by the advice of Rev. Jonas King: Mr. Wolff 
paid his passage. He arrived at Boston, Nov. 7th, 1826, and 
on the 18th, came to reside in Andover. He joined the Semi- 
nary in the autumn of 1827, and completed the full course. He 
remained at Andover one year, 1830-31, as a resident licentiate. 

* * .%* ‘The degree of A. M. was conferred on him in 
1831, by Amherst College. In December, 1831, he sailed for 
Constantinople.” 

It would seem, that he received most of his literary and the- 
ological education at the Seminary at Andover, and we know, 
that his attainments, both in the Latin, Greek, and several of 
the oriental languages, are uncommon for almost any man to 
possess, and were wonderful for any one to acquire within the 
space allotted to him. 
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To this country about eleven years since, came this wanderer 
from home, prompted by his pious fee lings, and his missionary 
zeal, and he came to it, a country, the fame of which had 
reached him as a land in which freedom, literary advantages, 
and fervent piety had their abode in an unwonted harmony,— 
producing the fair fruits of activity for Christ at home, and zeal 
for the establishment of his kingdom in foreign lands. He 
stepped upon the wharf at Boston alone, but cheered by faith, 
as we may believe, and was received with open arms by the 
christians of this country. He came with but little literary cul- 
tivation, and he departed richly laden with the spoils of know- 
ledge, ready to preach the gospel among the Jews, and the Gen- 
tiles, and ‘“ his kindred according to the flesh.” 

From this country he has received important good, and the 
fact, that we were enabled to reach forth such assistance to a 
man like him, should lead us to thank God, that there is some- 
thing in which we may glory. 

He has given us in return many a warm-hearted communi- 

cation, sparkling with beauty, vigorous in sense, and glowing 
with love to the cause of C ‘hrist, and he has now sent us the 
volume which we propose to examine, as a token of his ardor 
and his faithfulness in his master’s service. 

The merits of this work are of themselves sufficient to raise 
it highly in our esteem, and to commend it to our affections as 
a work of permanent worth. ‘Tl’o the christian, the scholar, the 
admirer of works of genius, and the lover of the word of God 
and of the cause of his Son, it cannot fail to be most acceptable, 
and to be read by all such with intense interest. 

The volume is entitled, “ Meditations on the Last Days of 
Christ,” &c. If, however, the reader should infer from the title, 
that it consists principally of such devout reflections and practi- 
cal inferences, as the scenes considered may well inspire, and of 
these alone, he will be much mistaken. The objects which call 
upon the heart to awaken, and which speak plainly of our own 
duty, are presented with much distinctness and force; and the 
presentation of these occupies by far the greater portion of the 
volume. The brief notes which the evangelists have left behind 
of these stirring transactions, are expanded into an accurate, an 
extended, and lively narration. ‘The native powers of the writer, 
and his stores of sacred knowledge, seem to have been taxed to 
the utmost to present to the eye of the modern reader, what 
was once transacted in Palestine, and to give to the scenic rep- 
resentation the life and the interest of a present reality. If we 
may judge from the success of this effort, we should estimate 
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highly the qualifications which he possesses of throwing a lively 
interest around any historical scene which he depicts, and of 
painting it clearly and strongly to the eye. His knowledge of 
the local situation of the several parts of the sacred country, as 
gained from a familiar acquaintance with biblical geography 
and an attentive study of the map of Palestine, places him at 
ease in any city or village. He tells us distinctly its neighbor- 
ing mountains and rivers, and can turn his eyes at once in the 
direction where lies the holy city and the temple, to which 
the Jew directs his face and worship. He seems also to have 
studied the surface of the country and its external aspect, so 
that, from any of its eminences, he can point us now to the vil- 
lage which is almost hidden in a remote valley, now to Liba- 
nus, towering, and yet faintly seen in the distant north, and 
again to the great western sea, that rests in the blue distance, 
where “go the ships,’ and where is leviathan that playeth 
therein. 

This knowledge, so necessary as it is to the student of any 
portion of the sacred narrative, is not retailed from the manual 
of sacred antiquities, or measured off to us from the biblical 
atlas,—it is not presented in the detail of naked statements, 
and of tables of statistics and measurements; but it comes to 
us as though it were falling from the lips of a traveler who had 
beheld the living scene with his own eye, and had been fired 
with the inspiration of each sacred spot. Knowledge thus elab- 
orated, and above all, animated with simplicity of purpose, true 
even to nature and a warm heart, though it may savor less of 
science and may command not the homage of the book-learned, 
is yet knowledge turned to its right account, and yields a rich 
repast to those who love what is good and true. Such always 
prefer the pure honey, which, by no peculiar taste, indicates 
the place where it was gathered, to that, which tells us so 
plainly, that it was culled even from the thy me of Hymettus. 
Besides, the more learned method of frequent references and 
quotations, breaks up the continuance of the discourse, checks, 
if does not preclude, all ardor of feeling and liveliness of de- 
scription. It is far easier also to give to us the collected results 
of others’ researches, than it is from these to frame that which 
shall turn these researches to their right account, and cause 
them to issue forth freshly from our own minds, a new crea- 
tion, that bears the vivid impress of the source from which it 
sprung. 

The mind of the author in the present instance, judging from 
his work, is characterized by a lively imagination, a warm 
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heart, and remarkable readiness in communicating to others any 
impression which he has himself received. His imagination ena- 
bles him to combine the scattered hints which the evangelists 
have dropped, as it were by chance, with his own abundant and 
ready information, and the plain record of the gospel history, 
into a real scene, in which he himself lives again, and of which 
he is a joyful witness. It would seem as if the past had been 
rolled onward to take its place in his mind, side by side with 
the present, and to open its hidden and forgotten pictures ; as 
‘though the Savior had again been born in Bethlehem, and 
traversed again the varied and the weary way of his earthly 
pilgrimage. Such visions, whether seen in the dreams of the 
night, or whether they rise in bright succession to the glad be- 
holding of the christian scholar, as he revolves the narrative of 
his Savior, are blessed indeed, and he that can waken them to 
his own imagination, can read his bible with no mean satis- 
faction. 

But Mr. Schauffler can describe as well as imagine; he can 
paint to the eye of others, the visions which are so bright and 
clear to his own eye within. ‘This graphic power, which re- 
vives the past, not by lifeless abstractions, but by words of power 
and skill, and by images which speak to all the senses, seems 
to be largely possessed by him and to have been abundantly 
employed in the volume before us. Whether it was a reso- 
Jute determination, to render visible to others his own thoughts 
and feelings, which made him so successful, or whether it was 
simply a natural facility in pouring forth those thoughts and 
feelings, it is certain that he did, in this instance, set forth to 
others the workings of his own soul, and transfer to their eyes 
the objects which his own imagination beheld. But though 
the author undoubtedly possesses, and has used high powers “of 
imagination and description, we would by no means be under- 
stood to intimate, that his work is a saered romance, or a fan- 
ciful amplification of the life of the Savior into a complete his- 
tory, with its complement of dates, names, family anecdotes 
and household occurrences, such as have been made out in 
former days, and of which the ‘“‘ Death of Abel” and the “ Life 
of Joseph” are good examples. Such expansions of scriptural 
history, though they excited the marvel of our youthful days, and 
raised our estimate of the wondrous knowledge of their authors, 
who could tell so much more than Moses, do not now appear to 
us the best models of the true way to deal with scripture history. 

Mr. Schaufiler has never departed from the direct line of the 
facts recorded by the evangelists, nor has he ever given any 
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new incident as true, for which he has not historical authority. 
His object was not to enlarge the sacred record by historical 
additions, but simply to expand the facts which we possess, and 
exalt them from being mere memorials, into a well-connected 
series of animated historical descriptions. This he has aimed 
to do, by availing himself of the copious stores of sacred know- 
ledge which are open to the hand of any one who will use 
them, and by turning a lively fancy and a bold pen to their best 
account. 

To attain the end proposed in his work, and to fulfill the 
ideal which was present to his mind, it was necessary, that he 
should aim to enter into the thoughts, appreciate the feelings, 
and measure the knowledge of the men who lived in the times 
of the Savior. It is but little, that the critic is versed in the 
geography and scenery of the country which he attempts to de- 
scribe, or that he can be present with past scenes in spirit, and 
point them out to the eye of others, unless the men whom he 
introduces are correctly understood by him. Particularly is this 
true with the life of the Savior, so much of the historical interest 
of which turns upon the hopes of his followers, the estimate they 
formed of his person and of the nature of his kingdom, and the 
bright expectations of good which they framed for themselves. 
He who reads not aright the men of those times, who does 
not know their minds and their hearts, by a correct insight and 
an appreciating sympathy, cannot read their history aright for 
for himself; much less can he expound it to others. 

The author seems to have held this before his mind, as the 
most important object to be realized, and the ease with which 
he has triumphed over the obstacles in his way, does him high 
credit ; while the success with which he has presented to us both 
the men who hated and the men who loved Christ on earth, in 
the truth of nature, gives his work an extraordinary interest, if 
it is not indeed the secret charm which lends to it its wonder- 
ful fascination. 

On the one hand, we have portrayed before us the expecta- 
tions which were entertained of him who was to come by 
those, who, because Jesus did not fulfill their hopes, rejected 
aud slew him; and the luxurious and domineering high priest, 
the crafty and ambitious of the inferior priesthood,—the igno- 

rant, furious and bigoted mob, who acknowledged their infalli- 
bility, and cherished their hatred, are all given to us as we doubt 
not they were when they lived in the days of Herod the king 
and of Pontius Pilate the governor. On the morning of the 
resurrection, Caiaphas is represented as, 


Vou. X. 
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“Indulging his morning slumbers beneath the silk curtains of his 
damask couch. * * Sweet dreams of the future prosperity of that 
lucrative hierarchy, whose head he is, a hierarchy growing and ex- 
panding in his imagination, until the arrival of that warlike Messiah, 
who is to raise for every circumcised rebel and wretch a golden throne 
of infernal selfishness, upon the blood and the ruins of a poor perish- 
ing world ; occupy and refresh the mind of C aiaphas, when the heavy 
knocker of his palace gate is touched with a heavy and powerful 
hand. 1“ _ * * *  * The sun arose and filled 
the city again os noise and bustle, and the temple with sacrifices, fire, 
incense, songs and psalms, with purchasers and sellers, and with the 
large assembly of formalists and hypocrites, mingled with a few humble 
and sincere worshipers upon whom a better day was soon to dawn.’ 


Other extracts besides these brief ones might be given, to 
show fully how the hopes from the Messiah, entertained by this 
class, and their gross ideas of the glory which was to invest his 
reign,—of the splendor of his imperial state,—of the proud 
height to which he was to raise his people, are grasped by a 
discriminating judgment, and described by a vigorous pen. 

At the same time, on the other hand, the line is carefully 
drawn, and, as we think, with the nicety of truth, between the 
hopes of these who were altogether earthly and gross in their 
expectations, and the ideas of Messiah and of his kingdom, en- 
tertained by those who were “ waiting for the consolation of 
Israel,” and were looking for his appearance, with unshaken 
faith and pious affections; who, when he appeared, received 
him with open-hearted confidence, while yet their apprehen- 
sions of his character were often inadequate, and very often 
false. ‘The distinction which Mr. Schauffler sets up between 
the two classes, is somewhat novel, at least in the definiteness 
with which he presents it, and furnishes a good explanation of 
the feelings which they so often express,—the hopes which 
they cherished,—the slowness of heart to understand the things 
spoken which tried their divine teacher, and their fainthearted- 
ness and treachery at the hour of his great conflict : 


“In company with the other apostle, Thomas has often been charged 
with expecting a temporal reign of the Messiah ; i. e. a common earthly 
reign, only more powerful, splendid, and luxurious, more successful in 
battle, more destructive to its enemies, than the reigns of other mon- 
archs. ‘This charge, which many good men retail from the pen of 
learned infidelity, has no foundation in holy writ; it is on this very 
point that the apostles must have differed, either positively or negatively, 
from the epicurean Sadducees, the egotistic Pharisees, and the thought- 
less multitude ; and it is on this very principle—if any principle was 
taken into the account—that Jesus must have selected them in prefer- 
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ence to a thousand other Jews more learned, more skilled in thought 
and reflection, more eloquent, more influential, and in every respect 
more fit for the execution of his great plan. * * * * * * * 
Thomas’ expectation of the Messiah’s reign was a kind of heaven 
on earth ; a notion which you may easily infer by a literal construction 
of some familiar and beautiful passages in the prophets, the spirituality 
of which neither ‘Thomas nor the other apostles were prepared to ap- 
preciate. ‘The Messiah will come, supreme in wisdom, holiness, love 
and power; the wayward heart of Israel will be changed, their sins 
purged ; soon the heathen nations will submit, and idolatry will be no 
more; in their tender and grateful regard for the suffering people of 
God, the heathen will forthwith liberate and honor them, and return 
them to the land of their fathers, where they will dwell in perfect pros- 
perity, harmony, and holy peace, with their king, (on whose nature and 
character, human or divine, their notions were ever divided, floating 
and indistinct,) with their king enthroned at Jerusalem, and wrapt in a 
sacred and mysterious cloud.’ pp. 294, 295. 


The progressive steps by which the eyes of the chosen were 
opened from their blindness, the various methods to which the 
Savior resorted, that he might undeceive them, his winning 
ways and his sweet devices of affection, are all interpreted, with 
a just appreciation of the feelings of the disciples. The inci- 
dents which marked the life of the Savior are connected by this 
leading idea and illustrated by its light, and are made to fall in, 
one with another, by a natural and pleasing harmony, and to 
rise the one above the other, in a fair and regularly increasing 
proportion. 

In these attempts of Mr. S., we have a judicious endeavor to 
arrive at the “ historic sense’ of the sacred record ; an endeavor 
prosecuted under an honest desire to learn what were the histor- 
ical facts in the case, and without the licentious vagaries, or the 
daring, if not knowingly false asseverations which have so 
often passed for the legitimate results of ‘‘ historical interpreta- 
tion.” ‘The ¢rue historic sense is felt by the author to be, as in- 
deed it is, the secret of the right, correct understanding of the 
gospel history, and being laid hold of, is made to shed a strong 
light upon what were otherwise but dimly seen, and the richest 
hues to play upon what were otherwise pale and dead to the 
eye. How often has this much abused principle of interpre- 
tation, so important, nay so indispensable of itself, and when 
rightly understood so altogether true, how often has it led the 
student astray! How often has it miserably perverted the 
lively oracles of God, parched its fair and verdant fields by a 
withering drought, or blighted its fruits and flowers by a kill- 
ing frost, and left their poor remnants to mock our hopes, and 
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carry a deadly sickness of heart to our warmest and most holy 
aspirations. 

If we open the Life of Christ, by Jeremy Taylor, and place 
it side by side with this volume, we cannot but notice and be 
startled by the difference between the two in respect to histori- 
cal value, and as setting before us the truth of the scenes which 
each attempts to describe. 'The one is beautiful even to excess ; 
it carries us through all the windings of a devious yet bewitch- 
ing fancy, and opens to us the piles of golden stores which the 
‘‘ agglomerative” imagination of the author could alone have 
collected from every quarter of earth, heaven, and the land 
which poets only see,—surfeits us with the rich perfume of 
his most devotional spirit,—and yet, as to giving us the true 
life of Christ, or as to approximating to such a result, it is an 
entire failure. We have indeed the facts which the evangelists 
record, and for those we might open the writers for ourselves ; 
but these events are described as if they had taken place on En- 
glish ground, and had occurred in the time of the author him- 

self. ‘he whole impression is as diverse from the truth, as is 
the huge picture accompanying the volume, which represents 
the feast at the marriage in Cana of Galilee,—with every guest 
seated at the table bolt upright upon a stool,—is from being a 
true copy of a Jewish marriage festival. If one is disposed to 
undervalue or depreciate the exegetical study of the scriptures, 
and to think slightingly of its actual fruits, let him faithfully 
compare the work of the modern missionary, with that of the 
golden-mouthed divine. 

We freely allow, that too many of the labors of our modern 
exegets are grossly deficient in many important features, and 
are so many bills of indictment against their authors for their 
intellectual incapacity, or their moral unfitness to interpret the 
sacred volume. ‘'Il'hey are men, who, in their eagerness after 
the historic sense, have left every other sort of sense behind, 
even that which gives a plain reader of the scriptures a great 
advantage over them in distinguishing the true from the false, 
and a greater still in interpreting its spiritual uses and its spirit- 
ual realities. Such specimens of criticism as cannot but meet 
the eye of the scholar in these days, with their tame and pro- 
saic paraphrases of the glowing language of Christ and the apos- 
tiles, and the cool audacity with which they shape and fit every 
thing to their own previous dogmas, while they are most valu- 
able for their fairness in some respects, and the copiousness of 
their sources of illustration, are yet, as expositions of the mind 
of the Spirit, truly contemptible. If we judge them by an in- 
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tellectual standard alone, as professed commentators of such a 

book as the bible, they are as the ape, presiding with solemn 
mockery in the school of the prophets, or at the tribunal of j jus- 

tice. ‘The very soul of Plato would have started from his grave, 

if he had been expounded by a race of commentators in a spirit 

so far from Platonic, as is that of many, not to say most, of our 
modern exegets, from the spirit of the word of God. 

But from this deficiency, the devout affections and the fer- 
vent piety of the author, have wholly preserved him; and he 
lets us know in no measured phrases, that he neither sympa- 
thizes with, nor can he tolerate the spirit of many of his criti- 
cal countrymen. He does not give usa life of Christ, in which 
the great object of his mission is kept out of sight or entirely 
denied, and this, the source of its highest interest, is excluded, 
while the whole value of the work is its correctness in dates 
and its fidelity to the spirit of the times; but he presents the 
great end of the life and death of the Sav ior, as the fact which 
imparts to that life and death, all their meaning and their most 
touching appeals to our tenderest emotions. It is Christ, the 
Savior of his people from their sins, who everywhere appears to 
our view, and in that attitude walks before us in his true and 
heavenly dignity. ‘The person of Christ is always arrayed in 
the appropriate robe of flesh, through which the rays of the di- 
vinity are yet ever beaming. It is known to have been the 
highest aim and attainment of modern art, so to represent the 
Savior, that the human and the divine should harmoniously 
blend upon the canvas. ‘Those artists who have realized this 
aim most fully, and have successfully triumphed over the diffi- 
culties which they encountered, have gained immortal honor. 
The difficulties, which, though not the same, oppose themselves 
to him who would describe the Word made flesh, and portray him 
to the life by the magic power of language, are yet similar, and 
he who overcomes them with the skill and the ease which the 
author has displayed, is entitled to high praise. For the suc- 
cess with which he has originated and sustained his conceptions 
of Christ the Father’s s coequal, and yet the inferior as the Son, 
and of Christ as at first shrouding his divinity beneath a veil, 
which he now and then opens to reveal one ray and another 
from the Godhead within, of which, on the mysterious mount 
of transfiguration, he so far divested himself as to stand before 
the favored three, not perhaps as God confessed, and yet as 
one far transcending mortal dignity,—as the knight of old hid 
his princely rank ‘and his gleaming armor under the russet 
robes of a sad pilgrim,—for this ability we hesitate not to 
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attribute to our author the possession of genius, in a high and 
noble sense. 

But if there is genius, and genius of a high order, displayed 
in these meditations, they also breathe the spirit of the most 
elevated piety, and are warmed and softened by hearty faith, 
and by glowing and seraphic devotion. This faith and devo- 
tion is constantly breaking forth in the solemn appeals to the 
conscience,—in the searching conversation with the secrets of 
the heart, and those true and yet fearful delineations of eternal 
realities, which so often occur in the progress of the work. ‘The 
moral import and application of every scene is constantly held 
up to view, and it is made to assume its true interest and its 
proper importance in the history of a Redeemer from sin. ‘The 
Pharisee, with his deadness to all spiritual realities, and to warmth 
of spiritual feeling, is made to furnish the occasion for a severe, 
but too true description of an unhappy class of studious men 
who are spoiled for religion by the destruction of all suscepti- 
bility ‘to emotion from any source, and by a deadness to all 
moral feeling. There is also often from a scene of interest, or 
from an expression of startling power, a direct transition to a 
serious address, or a solemn appeal which takes strong hold of 
the heart, and loudly awakens the voice of conscience. Plain 
dealing, faithful admonition, and pungent application abound in 
this volume, and we say it with confidence, that but few men 
can read it, however hardened by sin, or used to resist the keen 
edge of truth, without shrinking under its power. 

The luxuriance of pious feeling, if we may so apply the 
term, is finely exhibited in the instances of spiritualizing 
which so often occur. The exuberant genius and the fervid 
feelings of the author here finely effloresc e, and hence we find 
him so often stepping aside from the line of direct and natural 
inference, and wandering in this fantastic but bewitching path, 
in which so many interpreters of more piety than science, have 
been bewildered and lost. He does not, however, mistake 
fancy for fact, or ingenuity for logic ; nor does he confound the 
unreal brightness and beauty of moonlight with the clear shin- 
ing of mid-day. But still he loves to spiritualize, and we love 
to have him, for he revives to us the fine fancy of the fathers 
and the elder divines, the silvery beauty and the golden rich- 
ness of their pious meditations. 

We hesitate not to pronounce Mr. §. an accomplished critic, 
and we would present him as such -to illustrate our ideal of 
what a critic of the sacred volume should aim to become. It 
is evident, that he is familiar with the original languages of the 
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bible, that he has been conversant with higher and lower criti- 
cism, with the canons of interpretation, and all else that makes 
up the medley denominated by the Babylonish epithet Her- 
meneutics. He is well versed also in the neological vagaries 
and the rationalistic absurdities of his bookish and dreaming 
countrymen, and what is of far greater importance, knows 
too, the real difficulties which the student of the scriptures 
must encounter, and how these can best be overcome. He dis- 
cusses some of the most difficult questions with skill and abil- 
ity, and his mode of disposing of the inquiry, on what day the 
last supper was celebrated, deserves commendation for its skill- 
fulness and for the lucid and forcible manner in which his con- 
clusions are presented. But while he sheds light upon the sa- 
cred page, he also enlivens it with warmth and causes it to 
touch the heart. He succeeds in a remarkable degree, in bring- 
ing the results of his labors down to the common mind, and in 
making his exegetical studies subserve the purposes of causing 
the truth clearly to be understood, of interesting his reader in 
the study of the word of God, and of rendering his heart serious 
and solemn in view of its eternal realities. He is not the mere 
grammarian and lexicographer, with his long array of learned 
authorities and his multifarious discourse of the usus loquendi ; 
nor is he the clear but cold antiquarian, the accurate but dry 
recorder of distances and of dates; he is not simply the lively 
describer of scripture scenes, or the rapt and devoted enthu- 
siast to sacred poesy, with no serious and devout apprehension 
of the truths which are the moral and the interpretations of 
its history and the inspiring themes of its song; but he is all 
these united, and furnishes riches from all these varied sources 
to aid him in studying and expounding the scriptures of truth. 
Never, before we read this volume, have we been so deeply con- 
vineed of the power which is placed in the hands of the fervid 
preacher, by high exegetical qualifications, and never so dis- 
posed to give great prominence to biblical studies rightly pur- 
sued, in every theological education. 

The work before us is also free from the curse of that abstrac- 
tion which so infects our theological dialect, and spreads dim- 
ness and obscurity over theological discussions, and infuses its 
narcotic influence from the sacred desk. We may deny it or 
not, the fact remains true, that in New England, the language 
of the schools with its distinctions and its nice abstractions, 
joined with the unwarrantable presumption, that men of the 
world can take hold of it with the same ease as the preacher, 
and can bring to its interpretation the same familiarity with its 
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use,—this language has palsied the power of the pulpit, and 
prisoned many a giant intellect in its cumbrous and leaden 
armor. If we could gather the written discourses which have 
been preached in New England for the last century, and could 
survey them one after another, we should mourn over the mist 
of an abstract and generalizing intellect, as their great and their 
one defect. Not, that they are not the productions of clear 
minds; not, that the thought and the language were not both 
distinct and obvious to their author; but, that for his hearers 
they were not in their native and familiar tongue. From 
this defect, the vivacious mind of our author, the warm heart, 
and the soul ardent in its determination to gain the attention 
and the sympathy of his hearers, have effectually redeemed 
these Meditations. The freshness with which genius ever in- 
vests the old and the familiar, the new charm which it lends to 
truth worn thread-bare, its sprightly illustrations and its fervent 
and solemn earnestness, mark the work as one that is by itself 
among recent religious public ations, and place it in the class of 
those works which deserve to be permanent in their influence, 
and in the estimate which they command from the religious 
community. 

Let it not be supposed, however, because we pronounce it 
to be.a work of genius and to have proceeded trom a spirit 
of uncommon power, that we view it as perfect or as free from 
some very obvious defects. ‘These we will notice by a passing 
word, and we assure the author, that notwithstanding he avows 
his hatred for “the stiff, undeviating rules of all the rhetorical 
schools,” and declares his independence of them, we shall call 
his attention to his obvious transgression of the higher rhetoric 
of a just taste and sound unde rstanding. 

His faults of style are a general want of compactness m the 
construction of his sentences, and of be: wuity and order in the 
arrangement of his words. ‘Too many of his sentences are as 
loosely put together, as was the corporeal frame of Irving’s Icha- 
bod Crane ; while many of his words are placed the one before 
the other, so that the order of the best English writers, and con- 
sequently, that which is most natural and pleasing to the ear, 
is often directly inverted. These defects are partly to be as- 
cribed to the fact, that the English is not his mother tongue, 
and partly also to the fact, that his genius disdains to take 
any other rule to itself than its own choice and its free im- 
pulses. But we would say again, there is a rhetoric of a 
nice and elevated taste, and there is music in a style, that is 
framed of words fitly chosen, and “ordered in sentences that 
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waken melody in the ear, and that the genius of Milton, when 
in the luxuriance of his youthful power, poured itself forth in 
the lofty music of his Comus, and in the majestic march and 
the solemn cadence of his vigorous prose; and that Shaks- 
peare, however recreant to law and order his miserable critics 
have condemned him, did wield the English tongue with such 
mastery and such magic ease, as to this day charms the ear by 
the witchery of sound. 

Mr. Schauffler thinks, feels, and writes like a German; and 
while he displays the frankness and the familiarity, with the 
power and pathos which seem to be peculiar to their national 
character, and which certainly mark their literature, he also 
falls into their homeliness and their declamation. His writings 
“have a cast of overnaturality or unnaturality,’? which, accord- 
ing to a writer who is allowed by good authority to be one of 
their soundest critics, characterizes all their thinking and wri- 
ting. And yet, while in this respect he fails of conforming him- 
self to English sobriety, these very peculiarities lend a peculiar 
charm to all that comes from his pen. At all events, we are not 
mistaken when we set him down as a man of vigorous mind, 
of glowing imagination, and of a warm heart. 

In theology we need not say that he is orthodox; nay, he is 
ultra-orthodox, in the same sense in which are some of the 
evangelical school of his nation, who have started with such 
horror from the sepulcher of rationalistic infidelity, as to have 
fallen back upon an indiscriminate, or rather, undiscriminating 
reception of certain inconvenient, if not incorrect, methods of 
explaining the ‘faith once delivered to the saints.” His re- 
marks upon the “translation of sin,” see pp. 87—89, are a good 
illustration of this tendency, and appear to us to betray some 
deficiency in the thorough settling of ‘ foundation-truths” in 
theology. He also belabors those who differ from him with 
but littke mercy, and though some of them merit no _ better 
treatment, yet the manner, and in some cases the matter, de- 
serves the charge of illiberality. We remember, however, as 
did the disciples on a certain occasion, that it is written, “ The 
zeal of thine house hath eaten me up,” and we know from 
other instances besides Mr. 8., that harshness, nay even appa- 
rent bitterness, may come from a heart that is warm and ten- 
der in its love to men, and which is the dwelling place of every 
gentle affection. 

While we note the defects of the matter of this work, we 
would especially note and condemn the defects in its typogra- 
phy, and in the general style of its execution. We think it no 
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credit to the orthodoxy or the missionary spirit of Boston, that 
when they can print so well, they should print such a book so 
ill; nor to the religious press of our country, that when it issues 
forth crude theology and mellifluous common place, with such 
attractions of paper and of type, that a work of real genius 
should appear in so humble a garb. 

We had marked a number of passages for quotations but our 
limits allow us to insert merely one. It describes the meeting 
of the five hundred in Galilee just before the ascension : 


‘Our pilgrimage to the mount of vision is our first united task. But 
whither? into a mountain in Galilee, according to Matthew xxvi, 32; 
Mark xvi, 7, 10, 16, and other passages. But into which mountain ? 
Scripture is silent on the subject; an ancient tradition, according to 
some writers, points us to Tabor. This tradition appears to me to pos- 
sess a high degree of probability. It was on this mountain, according 
to the invariable testimony of antiquity, that Christ was transfigured : 
he knew it as a convenient and safe place of retirement. ‘The topo- 
graphical position of Tabor was exceedingly favorable for the purpose 
of our text. Its distance from the sea of ‘Tiberias is but eight or nine 
miles, equally far was Nazareth from it. Magdala, the city of Mary 
Magdalene, was at the same distance. Even Samaria on the south- 
west, and Capernaum on the north-east, were but twenty miles off. It 
was on the west side of the lake of Tiberias that Christ had already ap- 
peared, as we saw in our last discourse, and thereabout his followers 
must have been gathered in expectation of the meeting. ‘The peculiar 
‘nature of the mountain itself was perhaps more favorable than that of 
any other in Galilee. ‘Tabor is a solitary cone north-east of the plain 
of Esdraelon, from four to five hundred fathoms high, with a platform 
on the top, of near half an hour’s walk in circumference. The sides 
of the mountain, composed of limestone, were, and still are, covered 
with a forest of oaks. In less than an hour its summit can be reached, 
but the latter half of the journey being difficult and uncomfortable, the 
top of ‘Tabor has always been a solitary place. In the morning, the 
summit of the mountain is covered with a cloud, which, towards noon, 
passes away before a fresh breeze, by which the height is sometimes 
rendered unpleasant that part of the day. As the cloudy covering is 
rarefied, a prospect opens, well calculated to expand the bosom of man, 
and prepare the most trembling heart for the conception of great reso- 
Jutions and vast hopes. On the south, successive valleys and hills run 
down as far as the grand rock of Jerusalem. On the east, proud Jor- 
dan meanders with royal ease along the fertile valley, and the lake of 
Tiberias reflects the canopy of heaven with its passing clouds. Still 
farther east, the vallies of Hauran lie spread out; and on the north, 
tower the Hasbeian and Casmian mountains, with the majestic Leba- 
non behind them. And finally, on the west the fruitful plains of Gali- 
Jee shade away into a picture more and more delicate, till the eye can 
perceive them no more. Mountains close the scenery, otherwise the 
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Mediterranean sea might be seen. And how well our Lord knew to 
make nature tributary to his holy purposes, I need not prove ; and why 
should he not have done so here. I need only add, that the season of 
the year as well as a multitude of other circumstances, arising from the 
nature of the spot just described, and indeed of the meeting itself, 
oblige us to suppose that the journey was performed during the latter 
part of the night, and that the rising sun found them all assembled, 
and Christ in the midst of them. But let us anticipate nothing. We 
are in Galilee still. Mysteriously surrounded by him, whom we used 
to see in mortal flesh, we are awaiting among the rest of his disciples 
the coming of that interesting moment when the long promised meeting 
on yonder solitary mountain, shall be announced. All necessary pre- 
parations are made, all minds calmed, settled, solemnized,—every car- 
nal expectation hushed, every doubt dispelled; the time is come. The 
notice is given in the evening, and flies from heart to heart, from house 
to house on the wings of sacred joy. Angels appear to be the bearers 
of the holy errand, for it moves with the swiftness and the unfailing cer- 
tainty of lightning. ‘The midnight breeze wafts the glad tidings to the 
dwelling place of every distant believer, not one excepted. But upon 
the enemies a deep sleep hath fallen from the Lord, and not one of them 
apprehends the approach of the great hour. ‘They all slumber uncon- 
scious; no mocker annoys the harmless pilgrims; no cursing or trifling 
wretch disturbs their pious conversations and the psalms they sing by 
the way; no foe obstructs their path; no spy is hid on the mountain-top 
to mark them for prison and slaughter. * * * * * * * * * 
It is again about full moon, and the nights are cool and delightful. 
During the night, our pilgrims started ; and as the morning dawns they 
ascend in small companies on every side of the mountain. ‘There were 
the eleven disciples, all the believing relatives of our Lord, Lazarus and 
his sisters, Joseph of Arimathea and Nicodemus, a number of converted 
Samaritans, Roman officers, Greek proselytes, and many from the vari- 
ous surrounding countries whom Christ had healed, and who believed 
on him. As they mount up beyond the inhabited base of the moun- 
tain, the region becomes more and more still and devotional. All na- 
ture seems to rest in contemplation and to be preparing to meet the ri- 
sing sun, her king, adorned with the jewelry of a rich refreshing dew. 
By and by the lively quail begins, in the deep clefts of the high lime- 
rock, to call her little neighbors to devotion and labor. A solitary lark 
or two are already warbling in the air hovering about the mountain-top. 
The wakeful birds here and there prepare their voices for the morning 
hymn, and the stork on the inaccessible peak, bestirs herself to guide 
the concert. There is much of sacred beauty in simple nature, and 
happy the man who can walk abroad alone and open his heart wide, 
that God may fill it with all the wonder, delight and praise for which 
his perfect and mighty works call so mightily. Our pilgrims arrive on 
the summit, issuing about sunrise, from different points of the forest. 
Could I but describe to you now their meeting, their salutations, their 
joy, their love! But I cannot. No doubt many were delightfully sur- 
prised, too, to see a friend, a brother, a sister, an aged father, a decrepid 
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mother, unexpectedly in the pious circle. Why! Are you here also? 
I thought you were a mortal enemy to our heavenly Lord, and to all 
his people. What brought you here, I pray? A mute embrace, a 
blush, a trickling tear were the answer. But what surprised all of them 
most, was, no doubt, the large number that came together. But a few 
weeks after our Lord’s ignominious death, after a few appearances, be- 
fore the Pentecost-day, even “ more than five hundred brethren !” Oh, 

the power of divine grace! Oh, the resistless charms of the cross ! 
There are some here who know what such a meeting means. It is a 
foretaste of heaven and cannot be described. They are assembled, 

they are gathered close together, they are yet pressing each other’s 
hands when the Lord appears! This was the interesting moment, the 
meridian height of the scene. An awful silence ensued. Love and 
reverence bow them to the dust; they surround him, some kneeling, 
some lying on their faces, some looking up to him with mingled rapture 
and self-abasement. It is a scene of holy and overwhelming interest. 
They know not what they are doing. But there was so much of the 
heavenly, of the angelic and divine in his appearance, that they expe- 
rience something of that prostration of nature, which alw ays attended 
the special, divine presence through the Old and New Testaments. 
** And when they saw him,” says Matthew, “they worshipped him” 

prostrate, “ but some doubted.” And here it is where another interest- 
ing portion of holy writ gives and receives light and significancy, as we 
shall briefly show. T he Evangelists (Matthew xxii, Mark ix, and Luke 
ix,) state that during the second year of our Lord’s ministry, he once 
took with him Peter, John and James up into a high mountain. There 
Moses and Elijah appeared : our Lord’s whole aspect was changed and 
glorified ; a voice from heaven was heard, declaring him the “Son of 
God, the Savior of the world. The disciples were prostrated and over- 
come by the scene till it was over, till Moses and Elijah disappeared 
again, and Christ resumed his usual appearance, and spake to them in 
the same kind, familiar manner as before. On descending from the 
mountain, “ he charged them that they should tell no man what things 
they had seen, till the Son of Man were risen from the dead.” Why 
they should tell it then, was dark tothem. ‘They of course obeyed, and 
kept the facts in their minds as a mysterious thing, to which futurity 
was to give them the key. This key was given to them in the occur- 
rence of the morning of which we now speak. The appearance of 
Christ was so heavenly as to prostrate the whole assembly. Trem- 
bling nature testified that God was present. But was this God Jesus of 
Nazareth? Was the personage they saw their beloved master? They 
had never seen him thus, not even after his resurrection; perhaps not 
even the eleven had seen him thus. No wonder that some of the as- 
sembly doubted. And thus the moment had come when Peter and 
James and John could arise and testify, “‘ Yes brethren, it is Him you see. 
We have seen him so before. A ye: ir age, and on this very spot, (for it 
was probably the same,) we saw him so, ‘and his appearance was no less 
superior, no less awful then, than it is now, nor was our amazement and 
terror less great thap yours is at this moment. Let us, therefore, dis- 
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miss every other thought, and listen to what our Lord has to say.” 
“Lord, speak, for thy servants hear,’ was the universal voice.’ pp. 
344—347, 349—352, 

In his preface, the wish is expressed by the author, that his 
example of preaching historical discourses may be followed by 
his brethren in this country, and that the use of his volume 
may, in that way, be superseded. Of the importance of bring- 
ing forward the historical parts of the scriptures, and of illus- 
trating them from the pulpit, we are deeply convinced. It is 
not in vain, that so important a portion of the scriptures is his- 
torical, and that there is recorded for our instruction with so 
great minuteness, the actual events which were connected with 
the revelation of the will of God, and which so strikingly illus- 
trate the great principles of his administration. The history of 
the world, indeed of all which has occurred upon the face of 
the earth, whether written by the profane historian, recorded by 
the sacred scribe, or lost from the records and the memory of 
man, is, in truth, all of it, a “ history of redemption,’”’—the va- 
ried and diversified story of all the ways which God “ worketh 
oftentimes with man,” to bring him back to himself. In the his- 
tory of the patriarchs and of the Hebrew commonwealth, this 
purpose of God is everywhere made prominent,—forces itself 
upon the reader, and compels him to see and feel, that God 
deals with his chosen people for moral purposes,—and not only 
with them for such ends, but for the same purposes he leads 
every nation like a flock, and directs the steps of every man. 

The evangelical history illustrates the same great truth, and an- 
swers ends which are even more moving and sublime. ‘Great 
is the mystery of godliness, God manifest in the flesh ;” and 
while we cannot fathom all the depths of this mystery, nor give 
the rationale of its secret processes,—though we cannot walk 
behind the curtain and be present with the wondrous arcana of 
this grand display, we can both observe and be touched by its 
fitness to move our hearts, and bring spiritual realities within 
the reach of man. ‘These realities we know, to affect us, must 
be brought within the grasp of our faculties,—taken into our 
hands, and turned to their appropriate use. Men may speculate 
about “ the Infinite” and “the Divine,” and frame to themselves 
much splendid discourse and profound magniloquence, and 
think, that all this is vastly better than the vulgar theology of 
the people and of the bible; but after all, “ the Infinite” and 
“the Divine” are but deified adjectives, and the mind gropes 
after, and longs for, the personal Being in whom these qualities 
inhere. When they begin to use this knowledge and turn it 
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to its practical account, they find, that it is hardly human 
enough to serve as a counterpoise to the temptations of life, 
or to impart the secret charm which shall transmute this life of 
trial into a discipline of love. 

He who knows what we are, and what we need, knows 
wherefore he entered the tabernacle of our flesh and dwelt 
among us. He understood our necessity, and he knew the 
powerful hold on our hearts which he should gain, by present- 
ing all the Deity embodied in a human form. It is worthy our 
notice, that simple Theism, or the acknowledgment of God 
simply as an infinite Spirit, has ever been too ethereal, naked, 
and abstract for man. Mankind have moved with a deep and 
strong current, or rushed in mad and impetuous frenzy towards 
the symbol or emblem of the Divinity,—to the image of wood 
or of stone, the deified animal, or the deified man ; and this, that 
the Divinity might be concentrated within a finite form,—be 
grasped by the hand and seen with the eye. ‘This has been 
one powerful temptation to idolatry, and this longing has bound 
to the worship of idols so vast a majority of our guilty race. 

This want was met and satisfied, though imperfectly, by the 
sensible imagery and the splendid ritual of the Jewish church ; 
but it was then and then only finally laid at rest, when Christ 
was born a babe in Bethlehem, and walked in meekness and 
love with his circling disciples over the hills of Palestine. 
Among the other causes to be assigned for the rapid spread 
and the triumphant success of the gospel in the early ages, one 
may be, that the recollections of Christ were so vivid and dis- 
tinct. ‘This lent its first impulse to the infant cause. This 
gave life to the faith of the apostles and martyrs, and kindled 
the zeal of the primitive believers. If we reflect, that the Sa- 
vior, whom John and Peter preached, was the being with whom 
they had held the most endearing intercourse, and had main- 
tained the most affectionate friendship,—that his features were 
still fresh in their remembrance, and their recollection of his 
kindness was yet recent,—that with their own eyes they had 
beheld the glory of his risen body, and had watched as he as- 
cended with majesty from their view, till a cloud received him 
from their sight, we shall not wonder, that they were bold even 
to death in his cause,—that their zeal in proclaiming his salva- 
tion was so ardent, and their “ terror of the Lord” so awful, as 
to lead them to warn all men with tears to escape from his 
wrath. Of the early believers, many, if not most of those 
who dwelt in Judea, had seen the Savior, and not a few had 
believed on him when alive in the flesh. Those also who had 
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never seen Christ, but simply heard of him, still heard the story 
as of one who had just been in the midst of them, and while 
facts so recent were recounted in their ears, their faith grasped 
them with ease, and their hearts burned within them as they 
thought, that the Eternal had been so near them, while yet 
they knew it not. ‘This circumstance gave to the faith of all 
a certainty, and to their feelings a freshness, which, to say the 
least, are not common among christians now. This made them 
so bold in confessing their Lord in view of the lions and of the 
lictor’s axe, for they could not but speak of the things which 
they had seen and heard. 

We in these latter days have only heard of Christ. Our eyes 
have never been dazzled by “the brightness of the Father’s 
glory,” nor have they ever rested on him who was “ the ex- 
press image of his person.””. And yet we hold in our hands 
the history of his life and of his death, and that history was 
given us, not to exercise and test our critical sagacity,—not to 
furnish the basis of curious questioning and glorious declama- 
tion, but to bring home to our hearts with power those ama- 
zing facts which, eighteen centuries ago, made Judea such a 
theater of wonders. But what is the use which we make of 
it? Do those who are the stewards of the mysteries of God, 
make it an important part of the service they render, to cause 
these facts to be realized as true,—to be spread before the eyes 
of their hearers as facts indeed? Do they attempt to earry 
back their hearers to the days when they occurred, and set 
them down in the holy land to gaze upon the wondrous and 
heart-stirring display? Do those who read this history, read it 
as a record of events which once occurred upon the earth, and 
which, in themselves considered, even without reference to 
their spiritual meaning, form a tale of more exciting interest 
than any other narrative that ever was framed? Do they en- 
deavor to read it as literally true ; and in order to feel it so, do 
they become familiar with the manners, the costume, the do- 
mestic habits, and the religious education of the persons of 
whom it speaks, and weave all these parts together into a tale 
of faithful men, of affectionate women, and as the center and 
life of all, “the Word made flesh.” We fear not: and we 
think it may be safely said, that however much faith of another 
sort the church may possess, her historical faith is deficient ; 
however near may be her communion with Christ, as her risen 
Lord, her communion with him through the evangelical his- 
tory as her condescending Savior, is too infrequent to give her 
all the strength which she needs. ‘Truly we may say in another 
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sense than did the apostle, that we no longer know Jesus Christ 
“after the flesh,’—through our failure to receive the literal 
narrative of his life, at least, not to believe,—if we do not deny, 
that he ‘“iscome in the flesh” at all. Such is the state of the 
church, which yet holds fast its integrity, and contends “ earn- 
estly for the faith once delivered to the saints.” Infidelity also 
is moving in the same direction, for, having exhausted its ar- 
mory of vulgar buffoonery and vile blasphemy,—having learned, 
that the critical research and historical inquiry from which it 
has hoped so much, re-acts against itself,—it is now turning the 
whole of the sacred narrative into a mythical panorama, in 
which it reads moral truth, but no literal events. This, we 
hear, is the last refuge of the “ baptized infidels” of Germany ; 
while from England, another is heard to speak of christianity 
as ‘a symbol of quite perennial, infinite character ; whose sig- 
nificance will ever demand to be anew inquired into, and anew 
made manifest.”” And in our own land there is one eloquent de- 
claimer, the author of ‘“ Nature,’ who, if he have not distinctly 
made known his opinions of the historical truth of christianity, 
may justly fall into suspicion, as one who reveres his Goethe 
and his Carlyle, more than he does the prophets and apostles. 
We read also in other signs of the times, that our amateur devo- 
tees to literature, with some very polite divines, are running in 
the same direction, despising the life of labor and of trial which 
Christ exacts of his disciples, and worshiping divine truth in 
the abstract, rather than him who is himself “ the Truth.” 
The consequences of all this to the piety of the church are 
most disastrous. It wants stability, strength and steadiness,— 
and it is not surprising that it should,—for, instead of “ laying 
aside all malice, and all pride, and hypocrisies, and envies, and 
all evil speakings,” as the only preparation by which she can, as 
a new-born babe, “ desire the sincere milk of the word,” she is 
constantly turning aside from her interest in this word, and 
anxiously raising questions most vexed, as well as most vexa- 
tious, the great end of which seems to be to cherish malice, 
guile, hypocrisy, and above all, evil speaking. Instead of en- 
riching her mind, interesting her soul, strengthening her faith 
with this word, and making | this her great study and her guide, 
she uses it as a storehouse of arguments and proof-texts, by 
which she may prop up this or that dogma, or defend this or 
that rule of outward action. Let us here be understood. We 
do not complain, for it would become us least of all, that ques- 
tions of mental science, or of moral philosophy, should be both 
raised and canvassed with earnestness and freedom; but we do 
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complain, that these should be carried out of their appropriate 
sphere, and thrust by main force, in the language of the schools, 
down the empty throats of the people ; and that their attention 
should be occupied with abstract discussions, rather than that 
results of these discussions should be made to appear in a cor- 
rect explanation of the word of God. Nor do we raise an out- 
cry, that slavery, and temperance, and other things not to be 
named, should be examined, provided it be done in the exercise 
of sound sense and with a sober love of truth; but when the 
preacher of the gospel, or the private christian, is almost exclu- 
sively occupied in the formation of a correct public sentiment 
in reference to the final extermination of these evils, we would 
remind them, that they had better be looking after the private 
sentiments of their flocks and their friends, as to the love and 
the service of Christ. 

As we have read the glowing pages of Mr. Schauffler’s book 
and listened to its words of power; as we have been attracted 
onward by the life-giving charm which sparkles in every line, 
we have asked ourselves again and again, why it is, that the 
discourses which are delivered from our pulpits, should be so 
unlike these Meditations, both in their subject-matter and in 
the style in which it is arrayed. Why is it, that when the 
bible can be so explained as to furnish a rich, inviting, and va- 
ried feast ; why is it, that sermonizing with us should become 
proverbial for its dull and monotonous song? And as we have 
asked these questions, we have fancied our preachers to rise up 
and answer these plain questions for themselves. 

“There is no reason at all,” says the preacher, who prides 
himself upon his abstractions and his metaphysics, and who, in 
preaching the gospel, rings to us his changes of the will of God, 
as secret and rev ealed, of the nature of the affections, of suscep- 
tibilities, desires, and the will,—as though by generalizations, 
and the use of terms, the meaning of which he can catch but a 
faint guess, the worldly man is to be detached from his world- 
liness, the sensualist purified from his debasing lusts, and the 
proud man unclothed of his state ;—who forgets, that meta- 
physics do not “come” to all men “by nature,” and that the 
language of mankind is not modeled after that of Locke and 
Burton. It is with inward pain, and often with heartfelt dis- 
tress, that we listen to such discourses as these we have now in 
mind. Not, that we object to any statement, however abstract, 
or any distinction, however refined, if it is conveyed to the pop- 
a mind through the only channel which it is possible to en- 


* ', that of plain speaking language and of forcible illustration ; 
ou. X. 
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but we do earnestly protest, against taking statements, illustra- 
tions, language and all, and clothing them in terms taken from 
writers the most refined, and distilled from minds of a consti- 
tution the most dry and perversely metaphysical. Surely the 
gospel, which presents the most tremendous facts, the most 
spirit-stirring scenes and startling realities, need not be system- 
atically and habitually stripped of half its reality and half its 
power, and its hearers turned out in the clouds to pasture, or be 
choked with the chopped straw of the schools, to gratify the 
fastidious and self-complacent taste of any audience, or to help 
forward the intellectual growth of any preacher. 

“ But,” says the declaimer, not the vocal but the intellectual 
declaimer, ‘listen to me, and pause and wonder. See how I} 
strive, with a constant and straining effort, to bring up to your 
view something huge and massive. Behold this plain fact, or 
that simple principle, in the cumbrous clothing with which I 
have enfolded it. See how large and original it looks as it goes 
by your eye, drawing after it the long train which it has gath- 
ered in its passage through my profound mind. Look at me as 
I stand in the pulpit, and pour forth upon you the complicated 
and interwoven masses, which it has cost me such labor to forge 
and weld together,—and gaze on in bewildered amazement and 
in gaping wonder.” 

Then there is the figurante calling us to observe himself, the 
' preacher, who forms himself at the mirror, and reads the rules 
of his rhetoric in the eyes of the fashionable ladies of his audi- 
ence,—who gives us affected pronunciation and studied move- 
ments,—who fawns, and lisps, and bows, and this he does, 
while unfolding to us the lively oracles of God. Would, that 
he could be sentenced to carry his message to a stern Roman 
senate, or an assembly of unmoved Quakers, or to one made up 
of hard-headed Scotchmen or of severe Puritans,—till, under 
their listless inattention or their smiling contempt, his folly 
should evaporate, even though he himself should vanish with 
it into thin air. 

Then we have the buffoon of the pulpit who, though serious 
and powerful, possesses a low and vulgar taste, who degrades 
the glorious gospel by familiar illustrations, pollutes it by grov- 
eling associations, and descends himself into the dirt to drag 
religion down with him and to roll it there, and calls this 
preaching to the level of his hearers, and in justification of him- 
self, retails stale anecdotes of this or that revolutionary officer, 
who always bade his men be careful and fire low. 
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In answer to each and to all of these representations of the 
several classes of preachers among us, and to some others whom 
we might easily imagine, we have only to say plainly and dis- 
tinctly: that the bible is the great manual or hand-book of the 
church, and it ought to be the text-book of the preacher and 
not his book of texts: that the great channel through which 
religious instruction can best be conveyed to man, and around 
which his faith and his affections will most readily entwine, is 
the scriptures rightly understood, and adequately and powerfully 
illustrated : that, whether you would preach metaphysical the- 
ology, and discuss subtle, refined questions, you must do it with 
the bible in your hands and in the hands of your people, and 
that if you would nourish a piety, which is to maintain a con- 
stant growth and be fed with congenial food, you must make the 
bible a book of the highest interest to your hearers. You can- 
not hang their faith on this or that church-symbol, much less 
on this or that interpretation of it,—you cannot keep them alive 
unto God, by keeping them unto yourself as their minister, and 
by causing them to whirl around in the eddy of any popular 
preacher ; “but you can make the word of God to be to them 
spirit and life. 

To do this, you must not turn over biblical explanation and 
biblical interpretation to the hands of the Sabbath school 
teacher, or the leader of a bible class; but you must carry the 
bible into your pulpit, and dignify the study of it by making it 
necessary, that it should be studied in order that you may be 
understood. The history of the bible should be made inter- 
esting, by clothing it with life and power, and by causing the 
past to give up its dead men and make them rise up and walk 
before you, and its forgotten scenes to be re-enacted before the 
eyes of your people. We must not content ourselves with giv- 
ing the exact dimensions, to a cubit, of the second temple, of 
the gate called Beautiful, of the length of each colonnade, and 
the number of ornamental pillars; but we must set before our 
hearers, by vivid description and lively painting, the scenes 
which passed there during the days of the son of man, when it 
resounded with the tread and hum of men, the lowing of oxen, 
the bleating of sheep, and the noise of the changers of money. 
T'o the narrative must there be attached a moral and religious 
interest, and from it must be derived, arguments the most con- 
vincing to the conscience, and appeals which shall strike the 
soul with trembling awe. ‘The prophets must be no longer a 
sealed book, which “men deliver to one that is learned, say- 
ing, read this I pray thee, and he saith I cannot, for it is sealed. 
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And the book is delivered to him that is not learned, saying, 
read this I pray thee, and he saith I am not learned ; ” but the 
prophets must be studied and understood by both speaker and 
hearer. ‘The epistles must become indeed, “ living epistles, 
known and read of all men.” 

All this can be done and the pulpit yet retain its dignity and 
its power, nor let go its simplicity. Religion would then be- 
come familiar, not alone in its bare truths and its naked state- 
ments, but in its rich and genial nourishment for the soul. The 
intellect of the most gifted preacher can here find enough to 
quicken all its energies and task itself to the highest efforts, 
while yet the church shall not have occasion to mourn over so 
much wasted strength and misapplied intellect, with brilliancy, 
that has burned for itself alone, and rhetoric, which has figured 
with a splendid show, but which has played over the heads of 
its hearers as harmless as the summer-evening lightning. 

If the publication of this work and our own notice of it, shall 
contribute to restore the bible to its lawful place, and make it 
what it was designed to be in the hand of the christian teacher 
and in the heart of the christian hearer, the earnest wishes of 
the author and our own ardent hopes, will not be disappointed. 


Art. ITV.—On THE PHRASE Wve ahjoory, that it might be ful- 
filled, 1s THE New 'T'esTAMENT. 


Every tiro in exegesis knows the difficulty attending the 
quotations in the New Testament from the Old, inasmuch as 
the original passages often have an entirely different meaning 
from that which appears to be given them in the quotations. 
As he advances, he learns that this seeming incorrectness of the 
writers of the New ‘Testament closely connects itself with the 
infidelity of learned Europe, and with the depression of chris- 
tianity in the world. 

The specific form of the difficulty is this: The sacred wri- 
ters of the New ‘Testament, in attempting to interpret and apply 
certain passages of the Old Testament, have given us an oppor- 
tunity of testing the correctness of their opinions, as it respects 
these quotations, the application of which test, it is contended, 
destroys their claim to inspiration. 

It is our lot, as periodical reviewers, to be deeply engaged in 
the exciting controversies of our own age and community ; still 
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we can appreciate those great topics which lie at the foundation 
of our common christianity, from which the wary infidel draws 
his deadliest shafts, and to which the theologian of every de- 
nomination must sometimes return in his calmer moments. 

The infidel objection alluded to, rests mainly, although not 
entirely, on the supposition, that certain formulas or phrases, by 
which the quotations are introduced, necessarily imply, that 
such quotations are used as predictions, and of course, that the 
New ‘Testament writers have acted as interpreters of the Old 
Testament. If, on the contrary, it can be shown, that such 
passages are not quoted as predictions, but merely by way of 
illustration, then the New Testament writers have not attempted 
to interpret at all, and of course cannot be convicted of interpre- 
ting falsely. 

‘These formulas are various, but the fullest and most explicit 
is as follows: ta rho dy TH ond iv bib tod xuglov dik Tod agogytou 
iéyovtos, “that it might be fulfilled which was spoken by the 
Lord, through the prophet saying.” 

It is claimed by the objector, in reference to this formula ; 
(1.) that the passage quoted is said to be spoken by the Lord, 
from whom all prophecy proceeds; (2.) that it is said to be 
spoken through a prophet, i. e. a predictor of future events ; (3.) 
that it is said to be fulfilled, the appropriate term for the accom- 
plishment of a prediction ; (4.) that the Greek particle fe al- 
ways has the telic sense in order that, or to the end that ; 
(5.) that the subjunctive form of 2;,9097 requires the rendering 
might or should be, as if referring to something future, and that 
this again determines the meaning of ta; (6. ) that the gravity 
and dignity of the subject require this rendering of ive; and 

(7.) that the concurrence of so many distinct considerations to 
it point ought to be regarded as giving to the argument the 
highest confirmation. 

These arguments we shall endeavor to meet. We observe, 
then, 

I. The phrase spoken by the Lord denotes that the words 
quoted are inspired, and that the analogous example taken to 
illustrate the case in hand is a sacred one, and worthy of serious 
attention ; but it does not of itself prove that the passage isa 
prediction. 

Il. The phrase through the prophet designates the person 
from whom the quotation is taken as a prophet, i. e. as one 
speaking in the name of God, whether enjoining present duty, 
recording the past, or predicting the future ; but it does not fol- 
low, that the words of a prophet are a prophecy in the sense 
contended for. 
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III. The phrase to be fulfilled is indeed the appropriate term 
for the accomplishment of a prediction; but so is it also for that 
of a fulfillment by accommodation, as has been proved by two 
admirable examples, perfectly in point, which have been lately 
adduced by Dr. Wiseman (Lectures, pp. 344, 345.) from the 


Syriac. The first is taken from a Life of St. Ephrem, AsaSao 
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bay. oS of “And in him (Ephrem) was fulfilled the 
word which was spoken concerning Paul to Ananias: he is a 
chosen vessel to me.” ‘The other example is from the wri- 


tings of St. Ephrem himself, where he is speaking of Aristotle, 
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fulfilled that which was written concerning Solomon the wise : 
that of those that were before or after, there has not been one 
equal to him in wisdom.” ‘These ex amples are the more im- 
portant, as it is directly said in them, that the passages quoted 
were spoken of other persons than those to whom they are ap- 
plied by the writers making the quotations. 

IV. According to the latest and most distinguished Grecists, 
as Passow, Matthia, Buttmann, and Hermann, the particle ive in 
classic Greek, so far as it is a con ajunction, has only the telic sense, 
i.e. it always denotes the final cause, end, or purpose. Some 
interpreters of the New Testament, as for example Fritzsche, 
(Evang. Matt. Excurs. I.) contend that te properly denotes the 
final cause, end, or purpose, and that it always, even in the New 
‘Testament, retains substantially this meaning. ‘Tittmann, (De 
Synon. N. T. IL. 32, 33,) however, by advocating a more lib- 
eral construction of particles in the New Testament, which he 
justly regards as the language of common life, has shown suc- 
cessfully, that the telic force of tve is wanting in cases without 
number, and that in many of these what he calls the ecbatic 
signification must be applied. ‘This he has done without deny- 
ing, that the primary import of @v« is telic. 

We are now prepared to go further and say, that ive, in its 
primary and leading import, is a demonstrative or article, pre- 
fixed to a clause, much in the same way, that an article is pre- 
fixed to a noun, (compare Quart. Christ. Spect. Vol. ix. p. 118,) 
and that the telic and ecbatic senses are both secondary or de- 

rived. Our reasons for this opinion are, 
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1. The etymology of the particle. Passow tells us that {va is 
derived from the old personal pronoun ? or ¢s, corresponding to 
Lat. 7s, and correlative to Gr. ris. Matthize and Buttmann also 
notice this old pronoun. But neither of these writers make 
use of this derivation for illustrating the meaning of ive. The 
latest investigations, however, in comparative philology lead to 
the conclusion, that ive is the plural neuter of a Sanscrit pro- 
nominal root 7, the vestiges of which are still seen in Latin, 
Teutonic, and Lithuanian, as well as in Greek. According to 
this, ?va is equivalent, in its primary import, to Gr. 6m, Lat. quod, 
and Eng. that. 

2. The analogy of kindred particles which have the telic 
signification, as Gr. égge, (probably compounded of 6 and gee, 
comp. tégea,) Lat. ut, (= Gr. 6m,) Eng. that; also és, Gore, and 
éawc, (which according to Passow are old accusative forms from 
the relative és.) The significations of Lat. wt and Eng. that, 
run nearly parallel with those of the Greek particle. 

3. The actual uses of ?v« in the New Testament, as compared 
with the theory of the relations, (see Quart. C ‘hrist. Spect. Vol. 
ix. p. 117 ff.) and exhibited in the following table. 

A. Before the nominative clause, 

(a) denoting the subject; as, Mat. 5: 29 ovupéger ydg oor, tre 
anbhytae ty tov wEehOv cov, xal wi ov TO GOuk Gov BlydT Eis yéevvar, 
“for it is profitable for thee, that one of thy members were 
destroyed, and thy whole body were not cast into hell.” This 
is more simple than to render it with Fritzsche, “ for it is profit- 
able for thee, (scil. to pluck out thy right eye, and to cast it 
from thee,) in order that one of thy members may perish, and 
thy whole body not be cast into hell.” Verse 30. 10: 25 
dguetoy 16 uadyry, iva yévytae Os 6 IWdsxahos aitod, “let it be suf- 
ficient for the disciple, that he were as his master.” This is 
better than to render it with Fritzsche, “let it be sufficient for 
the disciple, (scil. not to be above his master,) in order that he 
may be rendered equal to him ;” or with Wahl, “let it be suffi- 
cient for the disciple, (scil. to know this,) in order that he may 
learn to be like his master.” 18: 6 ocuugéges aitd, ive xQEUaO TY, 
fihos dvexds inl toy Tedzyhoy adbtot, xal xatanovtisdy év TO mEhdyee Tis 
YSakéoons, “it is profitable for him, that an ass-millstone were 
hanged about his neck, and he were drowned in the depth of 
the sea.” Better than, with Fritzsche and Wahl, to suppose a 
species of attraction, and to render it thus, “it is profitable for 
him, that an ass-millstone be hanged about his neck, in order 
that he may be drowned in the depth of the sea.” Mark 9: 12 


xal ms yéypantar ent TOY vidy rot dv Foanov, ive m10AME Addn, wal sov- 
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devw 9%; “and how is it written concerning the son of man, 
that he should suffer many things and be set at nought ?” John 
11: 50 ocvugéger juiv, tva sic dy toumos anotdvn beg Tod hood, xa fr) 
Shov 16 ¥Svos dabhytar, “it is expedient for us, ‘that one man 
should die for the people, and the whole nation perish not.” 
This is better than with Wahl to suppose a species of attrac- 
tion. 16: 7 cuugége duiv, a téyo aatddu, “it is expedient for 
you, that I should go away.” This is better than with Fritz- 
sche and Wahl to render, “it is expedient for you, (scil. that I 
go unto him that hath sent me,) in order that 1 may go away ;” 
or with Wahl in the minor edition of his Clavis, “it is expe- 
dient for you (i. e. you ought to desire) that I may go away.” 
1 Cor. 4: 3 euol d2 eis &heyrotdy tory, iva bq? budry dvaxgdO, “ but 
with me it is a very small thing, that I should be judged by 
you.” ‘This is better than with Fritzsche, “ but with me it is 
a very small thing (i. e. I easily permit) that I may be judged 
by you ;” or with Wahl, “but with me it is a very small thing, 
(scil. to present myself before you,) in order that I may be 
judged by you.” Rev. 6: 11 xai 66297 adtois, fra dvanaiowrtar 
#te yoovoy, “‘and it was said unto them, that they should rest 
yet for a little season.” 9: 4. Comp. Lat. accedit ut, convenit 
ut, expedit ut, mos est ut, aequum est ut, etc. 

So, the way being prepared by the demonstrative pronoun, 
ovtos, abtn, TovTO, Luke 1: 43 xai ad%ev wor todt0, tve ELI A merry 
tov xvglov uov mods us; “and whence is this to me, that the 
mother of my Lord should come to me?” 'This is more simple 
than to render as Fritzsche has done, “and whence is this to 
me, (i. e. who hath commanded, ) that the mother of my Lord 
should come to me ?” 

(b) denoting the predicate; as, John 4: 34 éudr 8gGué6 gory, 
twa mod th Hinua tod néuwavtds ue, “my meat is to do the will 
of him that sent me.” ‘This is more simple than the explana- 
tion of Fritzsche, “my meat consists in the endeavor to do the 
will of him that sent me.” 

So, the way being prepared by the demonstrative pronoun, 
ovt0s, attn, tov10; as, John 6: 29 roird gow 1d Yoyov tot Beov, iva 
muotevonte eis bv anéoterhey éxeivos, “ this is the work of God, that 
ye believe on him whom he hath sent.” Verse 39. 15: 12. 
17: 3. 1 John 3: 11, 23. 2 John 6. 

B. Before the dative clause, 

(a) denoting a sharing or participation in an attribute or prop- 
erty of a thing, (dativus commodi, seu incommodi;) as, Mat. 
8: 8 ov« eiul ixavdc, va uov dnd Thy oreyny elaéhins, “Tam not fit 
that thou shouldest come under my roof,” i. e. I am not fit for 
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thy coming under my roof. It is not necessary to render with 
Fritzsche, “I am not fit, (scil. that thou shouldest do anything, ) 
in order that thou mayest come under my roof.” Luke 7: 6. 
| John 1: 9. 

(b) denoting a sharing or participation in the action denoted 
by the verb, whether transitive or intransitive, (dativus objecti 
remotioris - as, Rev. 8:6 jroluacuy tavtods, ive cakalowor, “ they 
ag themselves to sound,” i. e. for sounding. 

Before the accusative clause, 

(a) denoting the object after a transitive verb ; as, Mat. 4:3 
elmé, tva of ALFoe ovtoe Korot yévew tat, “command that these stones 
be made bread.” It is not necessary to render with Fritzsche, 
‘sneak the word, in order that these stones may become bread.” 
Mat. 20: 21. 28:10. Mark 3: 9. 5: 43. 6:8. 13: 34. Luke 
4:3. 10: 40.—Mat. 7: 12 600 dy Géhyte, va nowWoer duty of hr Foui- 
wot, ‘* whatsoever ye will, that men do to you ;” not as Fritzsche, 
‘“ whatsoever ye will with the design that men may do to you.” 
Mark 6: 25. 9: 30. Luke 6: 31. 18: Al. John 17 7 24.—John 

37 MOLT TK iva xal ovros fey hi 1OSKVN, “to have caused, that 
even this man should not not have die d.” Col. 4: 16. 

So, the way being prepared by the demonstrative pronoun, 
OvTOS, ubTH, TOUTO; AS, John 15: 17 tatra éy téhhouae buiv, tve ey - 
vate dddxlous, “ these things I command you, that ye love one 
another.” Comp. John 11:57. 13:34. 1 John 4: 21. 

(b) denoting the second object after verbs of asking, teach- 
ing, etc; as, Mat. 14: 36 xual augexchour aitdy, tve udvoy Gwortat 
roo “oaomtdou Tov iuutiouv udtod, “and they besought him, that 
they might only touch the hem-of his garment ;” not “ they. 
besought him in order that,” ete. 27 : 20. Mark 5: 18. 7: 32. 
8:22. Luke 8:31. John 4: 47 

1). Before the modal clause; as, Mark 11: 25 dglere, tre zal 
6 warig djuov apy, bury re TUGUTATOUETE HUOY, ny Nat ee so that your 
father also may forgive you your trespasses.” Luke 14: 10, 
16: 9. 22:30. John 1: 27 ona “so that [I should un- 
loose.” 4: 36. 5:20. 6:7. Acts 2: 25. 8:19. Rom. 15: 6, 
16, 31,32. Gal. 5: 17. James 1: 4. 1 Pet. 4: 13. Rev. 14: 13. 
Also in some passages of great importance, on account of their 
bearing on christian doctrine; as, Luke 9: 45 jv augaxexudunu- 
u“évor an abtar, iva ui aioduvtat aiid, “it was hid from them, so 
that they might not perceive it.” 11: 50. John 9: 2. Rom. 3: 

19. 6:1. 11:3 

So, the way being prepared by the demonstrative orm; as, 
| Cor. 9: 24 otrw rodzere, tre xataké site, “so run, that ye may 
obtain.”’ 

Vou. X. 9 
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This is what is usually termed the ecbatic signification. 

ki. Before the ablative clause, 

(a) denoting the cause; as, John 8: 56 jvadkucoato, iva iy 
tiv iykour thy duty, “he re joiced, that he should see my day.” 

(b) after a comparative, the way being prepared by the de- 
monstrative pronoun obroc, abry, tovro; as, John 15: 13 weltove 
vadtys cydayy obdsls tzer, tra tis tiv wuziv adbtod Oy daig TOY glhow 
«drov, “greater love hath no man than this, that a man lay 
down his life for his friends.” 3 John 4. 

EF. Before the local clause, the way being prepared by év toére ; 
as, John 15:8 éy tott@ @Mo0k4ody 6 aarig wou, wa xagndy aohkdy 
gégyte, “herein is my father glorified, that ye bear much fruit ;” 
not with Fritzsche, “herein is my father glorified, that ye strive 
to bear -much fruit.” 

G. Before the terminal clause ; as, John 5: 34 tatra déyo, tra 
iueic = ‘“‘T say these things, that ye may be saved.” 16: 1. 
Mat. 19: 

So, the wie being prepared by ¢is totro; as, John 18: 37 
elc tovt0 éhihudea eis tov zdopor, tre wcorvorow ti uly dela, “for this 
cause came I into the world, that [ should bear witness unto the 
truth.” Acts 9:21. Rom. 14:9. 2 Cor. 2:9. or dec rodr0 ; 
as, 2 Tim. 2: 10. 

This is the usual import of the particle in classic Greek, and 
is generally called the felic sense. 

HI. Before the instrumental clause. No example, however, 
occurs, distinct from the modal. 

[. Before the genitive clause, i. e. used with a noun; as, 
John 12 : - 33 chihuterv i QU, iva Sok L087, 6 vids TOU Gy Founov, “the 
hour is come that the son of man should be clorified,” 1. e. of 
his being glorified. Mat. 26: 16. John si 25. 13: 1. 16. 2 
30, 32. 18: 39. Acts 27: 42. 1 John 2: 27. 

‘These various uses of ¢v«, in our view, clearly show, that its 
leading object is to designate or define the clause with which it 
is connected, and that, if it has any other meaning, it arises 
rather from the context than from the natural force of this 
mane 

. The use of #4 (=f«) in modern Greek, where it is used 
be a the subjunctive in such a way as altogether to supplant 
the regular infinitive. Hence it is equivalent to Gr. 6m, Lat. 
quod, or Eng. that; and if there be occasion to express the 
ore precise shade of thought, then some particle is prefixed, 
as mr) vé to express the simple demonstrative, oore ré to express 
the ecbatic : and Owe vee to —— the telic. Ki. gf. five xuh7, TEQO! 


pie baeyns Peet, mage ve wings 20M, “it is better, that you should go 
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thither than remain here ;”’ 4 tgoqy, wou elrae 1d ve xeuvon 1h Géhywe 
éxeivou bots @ iatetdey, “my meat is to do the will of him who 
sent me ;” «2 towttoy toda0r Ted zETE, WoTe vie gp Jaoxte, “so run, 
that ye may obtain ;” Gide déyo adra, due ve odie ociz, “but I 
say these things, in order that ye might be save d.? 

Whatever, then, is the force of ivu in classic Greek, it is evi- 
dent, that in its origin, and in the popular dialect, such as that 
of the New 'l'estament, it was a demonstrative or article. Nor 
have we any doubt, that if its use in classic Greek were ex- 
amined without prepossession, it would be found to come much 
nearer to what we consider its popular use, than has been com- 
monly supposed. 

V. The argument deduced from the subjunctive form of 
ahijgo 7, is readily answered by attending to the proper distinc- 
tion between the usual interpretation and that for which we 
contend. According to the former, tv« is terminal, denoting the 
final cause, end, or purpose, and the clause is to be rendered 
thus: in order that it might or should be fulfilled. According 
to the latter, i« is niodal, denoting the manner or mode, and 
the clause is to be rendered thus: so that it might or should be 
fulfilled. 'The force of the subjunctive mode and that of the 
aorist tense is the same in either interpretation. ‘lhe subjune- 
tive denotes in both cases something contingent or conditional, 
i. e. something subjective in the view of the mind. It is the 
erroneous use of the term ecbatic to denote the modal sense, 
which has led some to expect the indicative mode, as more ap- 
propriate to express what seems to be called an event or mat- 
ter of fact. Again, the aorist tense denotes in both cases some- 
thing past in reference to the historian. It is wrong to sup- 
pose in either case, that it denotes future time. The English 
forms might and should, also indicate at the same time the sub- 
junctive mode (i. e. subjectivity, ) and the past time. 

We have thus far, in order to simplify the subject, confined 
our attention to a single formula, but that, perhaps, the fullest 
and strongest. ‘I'wo remarks will be sufficient to extend our 
argument to other formulas, which are merely variations of this. 

(1.) These other formulas may be used without implying a 
prediction, as is shown by the following examples from the 
Rabbins and Syriac writers. ‘The two first are deduced by 
Prof. Tholuck from the T'almud, as Tract. Berachoth, fol. 10, 2. 
“He who first eats and drinks, and afterwards prays, of him it 
is written, 1 K. 14: 9. thou hast cast me behind thy back.” 
Tract. Sota, cap. ult. “Since the temple was laid waste, the 
Shamir (a fabulous animal) has ceased, as it is written, Ps. 
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12:2.” The next example is from the Chronicle of Barhe- 
braeus, a Syriac writer, where he is speaking of those who in- 
habited the ruins of Edessa, “'They saw the anger whereof 
the prophet says: I will bear the anger of the Lord, because | 
have sinned.” 'The remaining examples are adduced by Dr. 
Wiseman from the Syriac, as from the writings of St. Ephrem, 
*“'Those who are in error have hated the source of assistance ; 
as it is written: the Lord awoke like one who slept.” From 
the Acts of St. Ephrem, “'This (St. Ephrem) is he of whom 
our Savior said: I came to cast fire upon the earth.” 

(2.) The particles és, éawz, Gore, probably have the form of 
an ancient Greek ablative, (see Quart. Christ. Spect. Vol. ix. 
p- 129.) and of course their primary force is modal. But 
whether they are ancient ablative forms, or ancient accusative 
forms, according to the opinion of Passow noticed above, there 
is not the least ground in these particles for giving the pre-emi- 
nence to the telic sense. 

VI. Without undertaking to determine which quotations are 
employed as predictions and which as mere illustrations, we 
shall endeavor to show by a few examples, that our interpreta- 
tion does not rob the passages of their force and beauty. 

The point of the quotation, Mat. 1: 23. considered as an illus- 
tration or comparison of similar events, is this: In the calami- 
tous times under king Ahaz, a prophet was sent with a promise 
of speedy deliverance to the Jews from their enemies, the birth 
of a child, called E’mmanuel, to be born of a virgin, being the 
sign; so in the present calamitous times, an angel is sent with 
the promise of deliverance to the same nation from much greater 
misery, the birth of a child, called Jesus, to be born of a virgin, 
being also the sign. 

The force of the implied comparison, Mat. 2: 15. is as fol- 
lows: When the infant nation of Israel had fled into Egypt for 
protection, God shewed his paternal care and love for them by 
calling them in due time from that country ; so now, when the 
infant Jesus had fled to the same country for protection, God 
shews a similar paternal care and love to him by calling him 
thence. 

The force of the implied comparison, Mat. 2: 18. is this: 
As formerly in Rama, the place through which Jewish captives 
were led on their way to Babylon, Hebrew mothers were seen 
in deep distress for their children lost in captivity ; so now, in 
the same vicinity, Hebrew mothers were seen in similar distress, 
on account of their children cruelly slain by Herod. 
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The force of the comparison, Mat. 3: 3. is this: John, the 
Baptist, the forerunner of the Messiah. is like the pioneer repre- 
sented by the prophet Isaiah, as preparing the way of the Lord, 
when he was intending great good for his people. 

It ought here to be observed, that, in some of these cases, 
there is not merely a resemblance in the two events, but there 
is also a sameness of principle, as illustrating the nature of the 
divine government ; as has been ably shown by Dr. Woods of 
Andover, in his Lectures on Quotations. 

VII. In answer to the argument thought to be deduced from 
combining the various considerations urged by the objector, we 
might state many inherent improbabilities, that the passages 
concerned could have been quoted as predictions. But we will 
confine ourselves to a single remark, Hosea 11: 1. which is 
quoted Mat. 2: 15. is so clearly a mere statement of a past his- 
torical fact, that we cannot suppose for a moment, that St. Mat- 
thew either regarded it himself as a prediction, or could expect 
to make any of his readers so to regard it. 

While, therefore, Dr. Woods in this country, Dr. 'Tittmann 
in Germany, and Dr. Wiseman at Rome, have, unknown to 
each other, been laboring successfully on different points of this 
important subject, comparative philology, and what we esteem 
a more philosophical mode of criticism, have unconsciously, as 
it were, thrown in their contributions to this sacred cause. 


Arr. V.—On tue Canon or THE Otup 'T'esTAMENT. 


The Canon of the Old and New Testaments ascertained, 
the Bible complete without the Apocrypha and unwritten tra- 
ditions. By ArcuipaLp ALExanpeR, Professor of Theology 
in the 'Theological Seminary at Princeton. Princeton: 1833. 


We are gratified to see that this work of Dr. Alexander’s has 
already passed to a second, and, we believe, to a third edition. 
Without the testimonies substantiating the canonical authority 
of the several books of scripture, the argument for a divine rev- 
elation is incomplete. And though there are many able works 
on the subject, or on parts of it, most of them have hitherto 
been either too voluminous or too learned for common readers. 
The works of Chamier, Buddeus, Hottinger, Prideaux, Lardner, 
Jones, &c., are scarcely known, even by name, to the great 
body of intelligent christians; and there are doubtless very 
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many who know, that the bible is true, who are utter strangers 
to the historical argument for its truth. Admitting as they do, 
that they are bound to have and to be able to give a reason for 
their hope, and of course for their belief, upon which it is based, 
they might easily be perplexed by the shrewdness of the caviler, 
or the objections of the infidel. To all such—in fact, to all 
christians—Dr. Alexander has rendered a valuable service. We 
find, indeed, nothing new in his work, but it is no small merit 
to collect, arrange, and condense, the multiplied and entirely 
satisfying materials that already exist—to give them a popular 
aspect, and make them plain to ordinary minds. ‘This Dr. 
Alexander has done, and with his work in our view, we propose 
to take up the subject of the canon of scripture—to set forth, 
in a popular form, the reasons why we receive the bible as the 
real word of Giod—why we believe that it is complete in itself, 
containing all that is necessary to guide our faith and practice, 
and that there is no other revelation beside it—in short, why 
we believe that the bible contains a// that God has revealed, 
and no more. ‘lhe inquiry will be confined, for the present, to 
the books of the Old ‘Testament, those of the New Testament 
being reserved, perhaps, to some future occasion. This field of 
investigation, wide and important as it is, we shall present 
under five distinct topics of remark. In doing it, we would 
repeat that the subject like most of the topics of christianity, 
has long ago been ably and fully discussed, and that our object 
is to collect and condense the substance of past discussions and 
proofs, and so to present them, that every reader may be able to 
give a reason, and a good one too, for believing, that the bible 
is the only rule of faith and practice. Let us notice in order: 
First. ‘he importance of the subject. Secondly. What books 
are canonical, or, in other words, what books truly constitute 
the Gld ‘Testament? ‘Thirdly. Whether any canonical book 
hasever been lost. Fourthly. Why the apocryphal books are 
rejected from the canon. Fifthly. The reasons for denying the 
authority of the Jewish oral law. 

[. The importance of the subject. The book which we call 
the bible, includes a large number of separate books, written by 
different men, in different ages, during a period of more than 
fifteen hundred years. For the sake of convenience, these 
books are now usually collected together into one volume. But 
when originally written and published, each of them formed by 
itself a distinct volume, or book ; and if they had still been 
kept separate from each other, if they had been handed down 
in many volumes instead of one, neither their authority or use- 
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fulness would have been less than they now are. But if every 
hook of the sacred volume is a separate and distinct work by 
itself, then it is plain that beside the general arguments which 
prove the bible to be a divine revelation, there is need of par- 
ticular proof, that each of the books now included in it has a 
full right to the place which it occupies ; that each does in fact 
contain part of the revelation which God has given to man. 
If, therefore, it could be shown, (which however never can be, ) 
that some particular book of the bible is not authentic, it would 
no more disprove the authenticity of the remaining books, than 
the discovery of one counterfeit bill in a package of a hundr ad, 
would disprove the genuineness of the other ninety-nine. The 
credit of the whole bible might not be overthrown, even if one 
half, or two thirds, of the books of which it consists were 
spurious. ‘The truth is, that infidels have far more to effect 
in overturning the bible than they commonly suppose. ‘T’o 
disprove it, they must not only show that this, or that, or the 
other book, is untrue—though even this is impossible—but 
they must demonstrate, that every one of the sixty-six books of 
ihe sacred volume is uninspired and false. And so, on the 
other hand, the advocate of revelation is equally bound to de- 
“ nd the claims of every separate portion of the bible. He must 
be able to give a good reason for receiving each particular book 
asa part of the inspired volume, or if he has no evidence of its 
divine origin he is bound to reject it. We grant, that the 
antiquity of the bible, which has so long been rece ived as God’s 

own word, should excite our highest respect for its claims, and 
should make us cautious how we question them. But the an- 
tiquity of the bible is merely one presumptive argument in 
favor of each book which it contains, and is very far from ren- 
dering all other examination needless. All may admit, in 
ceneral terms, that the bible is the word of God, given by in- 
spiration from him, and that it is the only safe rule of our faith 
and conduct. But then the momentous question at once arises, 
‘What is the bible ?7—** Of what books does the sacred volume 
properly consist ?” And it will not answer to resolve to receive 
thi r book just as it has come down to us, without investigation, 

taking for granted that all is right. This is to believe, not on 
evidence, but because others have believed before us. Beside, 
how, without examination, can we know, that spurious and un- 
inspired books may not have crept, by mistake, or been forced 
by design, into some of the different forms of the sacred volume ? 
This we find zs the case with the bibles used in the Greek and 
Roman Catholic churches; they do contain many books which 
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are not in the original Hebrew, and which have no claim what- 
ever to be regarded as inspired, and as parts of God’s word. 
‘The inquiry, then, before us, is not one of mere curiosity, or 
even of choice. It is in the highest degree practical, and it 
forces itself upon every one of us. For as we are not at liberty 
to reject asingle inspired sentence, much less a whole inspired 
book from the sacred volume, so we have no right to add a sin- 
gle word to that which God has revealed, or to receive as divine 
that which without authority may have been incorporated with 
the Hoty Scriprures. Every one of us, therefore, is under a 
moral obligation to ascertain what books really do belong to the 
bible—to show what ¢s the bible, and why it is so. Error on 
either side is dangerous. On the one hand, to reject a part of 
divine revelation, is to dishonor God and to injure ourselves ; 
and on the other, to receive spurious works as inspired, is to 
adulterate and poison the very fountain of life, and to subject 
our consciences to the dictate of man as though it were the 
will of God. 

But notwithstanding the obvious importance and necessity of 
our inquiries, some may say, that as the question has long ago 
been settled on the firmest principles, it can answer no good 
purpose again to agitate it—thus possibly exciting misgivings in 
the minds of some good people, who have always regarded the 
whole subject as one beyond discussion. 

As to the first part of the objection, it is freely admitted, that 
the subject has been discussed, long ago, most ably and fully ; 
and as has been stated, our object is to gather up, and condense, 
and present, some of the light, that has been so freely poured 
upon it by others. ‘There zs light enough, and that is one 
reason Why it should be seen. ‘The very fact, that there isa 
good reason for our belief, isa good reason why we should know 
it, and be able to state it, that the doubting may be satisfied or 
the caviler silenced. 

As to the second part of the objection, that discussion leads 
to doubt, it is a sentiment unworthy of the christian whose 
faith is founded on evidence, and whose duty it is to have a 
reason for his hopes. It is true, indeed, that the first effect of 
free discussion may be, and often is, to shake that childish and 
easy confidence which most men entertain, that their own 
opinions are correct. And it is well that it is so; for there is 
too much of a disposition, with many christians, to adopt with- 
out examination the religion of their fathers—there are too 
many who are averse to laborious research into the grounds of 
their faith—too many, who are competent to examine the evi- 
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dences of their religion, who never take the time or make the 
effort thoroughly to do it. Such a blind and ignorant faith as 
this, may about as well be shaken as stand; and far better if 
the result of the convulsion be, as it ever may be, that the over- 
throw of a mere persuasion, resting only on prejudice, makes 
way for an abiding faith, resting on the firm basis of evidence. 
But that discussion produces doubt in any other sense than this, 
is untrue ; for that faith which is or can be weakened by discus- 
sion, or by examination, is at best either superstition or prejudice, 
and not true faith. The latter ever comes forth for investiga- 
tion, like gold from the furnace, richer and brighter than before. 
Not only as christians would we feel and know, but we would 
have the world feel and know, that our religion, ,—the religion 
of the gospel—rests on reason, and evidence, and argument ; 
that its foundations are firm and immovable as the everlasting 
hills, and that deliberate unbelief affords proof not only of 
the depravity of the heart, but of weakness of the head. If we 
receive the most important items of our faith on trust in mere 
human authority, we are ever liable to be thrown into doubt by 
every idle cavil of infidelity, and by every passing sneer of irre- 
ligion ; and the only way to obviate this evil, is to dig deep and 
lay our foundations on the rock of inte lligence and truth, which 
is immovable. Besides, if this objection has any weight, it 
would discourage all attempts to establish and confirm our holy 
religion by argument, and would leave it entirely at the mercy 
of that scepticism which is at once and easily vanquished the 
moment it dares to appear on the open field of ev¢dence. But 
enough, and more than enough, has been said to show the im- 
portance of the subject. Let us inquire: 

ll. What are the books which constitute the canon of the Old 
Testament? ‘The word canon, literally, signifies a rule. Now 
as the sacred scriptures were at a very early period carefully 
distinguished from all human writings, and as they formed the 
only rule which christians regarded as authoritative or safe, they 
were soon designated as the “canon,” i. e. as the rule of God. 
To distinguish the books which were really inspired: from the 
many spurious works which sometimes claimed admission into 
the bible, the former were called “‘ canonical,’ and are frequent- 
ly spoken of by the early writers as “ the sacred canon,” “ the 
canon of divine truth,’ &c. As to the present canon of the 
Old Testament, it seems to be generally admitted, that its for- 
mation is to be traced to the prophet Ezra; that soon after the 
Babylonish captivity he collected all the ‘inspired books and 
arranged them as they now stand in the Hebrew bible as re- 

Vor. X. 10 
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ceived by the Jews. This opinion accords with the uniform 
testimony and traditions of the Jews themselves. From them 
we learn, that Malachi and Ezra were the same person, (Ezra 
being his proper name, and that of Malachi, which signifies 
“messenger,” being added because he was sent to superintend 
the religious concerns of the Jews, ) that he completed the canon 
of the Old Testament, and that after him there arose no other 
prophet who added anything to the sacred volume. But how- 
ever this may be, it isof no importance to our main inquiry ; and 
the same is true of the question whether the sacred writings 
were originally in one or in several volumes ; for if we can as- 
certain what books were uniformly received as canonical, it 
matters not by whom they were collected, or how preserved. 
It is probable, however, that the sacred books were originally 
distributed into three volumes, the Law, the Propuerts, and the 
HagiocraruHa including several books beside the Psalms; for 
this division is expressly recognized by our Savior in the twenty- 
fourth chapter of Luke—is also mentioned by Josephus, and 
was well known to the Jews, who, with one consent, refer it to 
Ezra as its author. 

1. We are left in no doubt as to the books which constitute - 
the canon of the Old Testament, because the whole of what 
the Jews called the scriptures, and which were included in the 
three-fold division just mentioned, received the explicit sanciion 
of our Lord Jesus Christ and his apostles. Our Savior fre- 
quently reproved the Jews for disobeying and misinterpreting the 
sacred scriptures, and adding their traditions thereto, but he never 
charged them with unfaithfulness or negligence in preserving the 
sacred books. On the contrary he often speaks of the scrip- 
tures—that is, of the scriptures as then known—as an infallible 
rule which could not be broken, and from which not one jot or 
tittle should pass till all should be fulfilled. To these scriptures 
he ever refers, as to the unerring word of God. And so also 
Paul, alluding chiefly, if not wholly, to the Old Testament 
writings, says, that “all scripture is given by inspiration of 
God ;” and again he speaks of them as “ the oracles of God,” 
as “ the word of God,” and as the teachings of the Holy Ghost, 
&c. The testimony of the other apostles is equally plain and 
explicit. One important point, then, is established with the 
utmost certainty,—that the volume of seripture which ex- 
isted in the time of Christ and his apostles, was uncorrupted 
by the presence of any spurious works, and that the whole of 
it was expressly declared by them to be inspired and infallible. 
The question then becomes a mere question of fact; for if we 
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can ascertain what were the particular books which at that 
time were received and known by the Jews as “ the scriptures,” 
we shall know, with absolute certainty, what books now consti- 
tute the inspired canon of the Old Testament. If Christ and 
his apostles had given us the names of every one of the books 
then known as parts of the Old Testament, the question would 
at once be settled. But this they have not done. 'They have, 
indeed, distinctly quoted from several of these books, and so far 
the evidence is complete. And more than this, they have re- 
cognized as inspired all the works known to the Jews of their 
day, as “the scriptures,” and still more particularly as “the 
Law,” “the Prophets,” and “the Psalms.” But all this, even, 
is not of itself sufficient to inform us whether the Old Testa- 
ment then contained precisely the same books that it now does, 
and no others; so that the question still returns, what were the 
books which all the Jews of that day received as included in 
the scriptures—in the three-fold division which has just been 
mentioned? ‘'T'oascertain this point we should naturally resort, 
if possible, to the testimony of some Jew then living, just as 
we should go to some English annalist to know when Alfred 
the Great reigned in England, or as the inquirer of some distant 
age might appeal to the pages of some living writer, to know 
whether the gospel of Luke is or is not regarded by us as a 
part of the New Testament. Now in Josephus, the celebrated 
Jewish historian, who was cotemporary with the apostles, we 
have the witness, and find the very information which we de- 
sire. He does not indeed name all the books of the Old 'Testa- 
ment, but then he numbers, and otherwise so accurately describes 
them, that there is no room for mistake. ‘* We have,” says he, 
in his first book against Apion, “we have only twenty-two 
books which we hold to be of divine origin, and which we are 
bound to believe. Of these, five are the books of Moses, which 
treat of the creation of the world, &c. From the death of 
Moses to the reign of Artaxerxes, king of Persia, the prophets, 
who succeeded Moses, have written in ¢hirteen books, and the 
remaining four books contain divine poems, or hymns, to God, 
and moral precepts or rules of life for the use of men.” Now 
the five books of Moses are universally admitted to be Genesis, 
Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, and Deuteronomy. ‘The thirteen 
books of the prophets will include Joshua, Judges with Ruth, 
Samuel, Kings, Isaiah, Jeremiah with Lamentations, Ezekiel, 
Daniel, the twelve minor prophets, Job, Ezra with Nehemiah, 
Ksther, and Chronicles. The four remaining books will be 
Psalms, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and the Song of Solomon, ma- 
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king the whole number twenty-two, all of which Josephus 
declares were received by his nation as divinely inspired—so 
that the canon of the Old ‘Testament, as then existing, is proved 
to be the very same that we now possess. But it may be asked, 
how can this be, when it is well known, that instead of twenty- 
two we have thirt y-nine different books in the English version 
of the Old Testament? The answer is obvious and satisfac- 
tory. Josephus used the word book as synonymous with the 
word volume, as if he had said they divided their sacred wri- 
tings into twenty- -two volumes. Now according to the method 
formerly in use among the Jews, the number of books, or vol- 
umes, into which the Old Testament was divided, was regulated 
by the number of the Hebrew alphabet, which consists of only 
twenty-two letters; and to make their Arrangement of the scrip- 
tures correspond to this division they added Ruth to Judges, (of 
which it seems to be the continuation, ) and the Lamentations of 
Jeremiah to his prophecy, as they are both by the same author. 
As to the books of Ezra and Nehemiah, they were always re- 
garded by the Jews as one and the same book. The arbitrary 
division of Samuel, Kings, and Chronicles, into Ist and 2d 
parts, which is found in our English version, was formerly un- 
known, and each was reckoned as only a single work. As to 
the twelve minor prophets, which in our version form twelve 
separate books, they. were anciently always counted as one 
volume or book, and so they are considered in every ancient 
catalogue, and in all the quotations made from them by the old 
writers. ‘Thus we see, then, that the twenty-two books men- 
tioned by Josephus, though numbered differently, are, in fact, 
precisely the sane with those of the Old Testament, as now re- 
ceived by us. It would seem, indeed, as if these books might 
more conveniently be reckoned as twenty-four than as twenty- 
two ; and so we find they are reckoned by the Jews of mod- 
ern times, who separate Ruth from Judges, and the Lamenta- 
tions of Jeremiah from his prophecy, thus leaving the number 
of their books nearly the same as that giv “y by Josephus. In 
all these cases, in the twenty-two books « f Josephus and the 
ancient Jews, in the twenty- -four of the Poa of modern times, 
and in the thirty-nine of our English version, the books, the 
matter of the scriptures, is precisely the same, and the only dif- 
ference is in the arrangement and numbering. Shakspeare, or 
Blackstone’s Commentaries, is still the same work, whether in 
one or in four volumes, and so is the Old Testament, whether 
arranged in twenty-two or in thirty-nine divisions. 'The whole 
argument, in a word, then, is this: Jesus Christ and his apostles 
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expressly and repeatedly declared, that the scriptures as received 
by the Jews, at the time when they lived, were inspired. Jew- 
ish history, written at that very time, informs us what books 
were then contained in the Jewish scriptures. ‘These books, 
though differently arranged and numbered, are found on exam- 
ination to be the very same which are contained in our English 
version of the Old Testament. ‘Therefore the Old ‘Testament, 
as received by us, is expressly sanctioned by Jesus Christ and 
his apostles, its canonical authority is established, and to every 
book of it we may safely trust as the inspired words of the Holy 
Spirit. Again, 

2. The testimony of the early ages may be adduced to con- 
firm the point already so abundantly proved by the testimony of 
Josephus. Some of the early fathers, when they were con- 
verted from paganism to christianity, went deeply into the ques- 
tion of the canonical authority of the Old Testament, and the 
results of the investigations of many of them still remain to 
instruct and satisfy us. Melito, bishop of Sardis, traveled into 
Judea for the express purpose of satisfying himself on this 
point, which he did ; and from the catalogue which he has left 
of the books of the Old Testament, it appears, that the very 
same books were then received into the canon as are now found 
in our Hebrew bibles. ‘This was within less than one hundred 
years of the time of Josephus. Very soon after Melito, Origen 
gives us a catalogue of the books of the Old Testament as then 
received, from which it appears that the very same which have 
been mentioned were in his age regarded as canonical. After 
Origen, we have catalogues in succession by Athanasius, by 
Cyril, by Augustine, by Jerome, and by Rufinus, all men of the 
highest authority in the church, and also by the councils of 
Laodicea, and of Carthage, each consisting of a large number 
of bishops or ministers ; and all these catalogues precisely the 
same as ourown. Now when we consider, that all these cat- 
alogues, for such a series of ages, correspond entirely to our 
present canon of the Hebrew bible, the evidence, to every im- 
partial mind, must appear complete, that the canon of the Old 
Testament is fully settled on the clearest historical grounds,— 
on a basis as firm as could be wished. But even if all this tes- 
timony had been wanting, there is still another squrce of evi- 
dence which is perfectly conclusive, and on which we may rest 
with entire confidence. We refer, 

3. To the fact, that ever since the timeof Christ and his 
apostles, these books have been in the possession and keeping of 
both Jews and christians. Now these Jews and christians have 
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ever been arrayed against each other in mutual opposition of 
opinion. ‘They have been as watchmen over each other, so that 
it has ever been utterly impossible that either party should have 
made any change in the sacred canon without being at once 
detected and exposed by the other. And the conclusive evi- 
dence, that no such change has been made, is, that these 
two opposing parties from the time of our Savior up to this 
very hour, have always been perfectly agreed as to what books 
constitute the canon of the Old Testament. Differing as they 
do about everything else, on this point the Jew and the chris- 
tian are entirely harmonious, ,—on neither side is there any com- 
plaint of adding to, or taking from, the number of the sacred 
books. The Hebrew bible of the Jew is the Old Testament of 
the christian ; and itis worthy of remark, that an excellent edi- 
tion of the Hebrew bible has been published conjointly by a 
learned Jew and a learned christian. This evidence, we say, is 
of itself conclusive. Were two men intently watching a string 
of pearls, which each knows to consist of a given number, and 
which each regards as his own, it is inconceivable that either 
one should be able to remove a single pearl without the know- 
ledge of the other. Much more, were the exact number of 
those pearls known to every individual of two vast nations, 
then, in the strongest sense of language, it is absolutely impos- 
sible, that a single pearl should be taken away without its loss 
being instantly discovered. It is true, indeed, that the Greek 
and Romish churches have added the apocryphal books to their 
canon; and this very fact shows clearly the conclusiveness of 
our argument, for the addition was at once detected both by 
Jews and Protestant christians, and both cordially united in de- 
nouncing the act as impious, and the books themselves as spu- 
rious. ‘The last argument which we shall mention in favor of 
the correctness of our present canon, is that founded 

4. Upon its earliest translation. It is a highly important 
fact, that soon after the canon of the Old Testament was com- 
pleted, and more than two hundred and fifty years before Christ, 
the whole of it was translated into the Greek language. ‘This 
version was made at Alexandria, in Egypt, at the request of the 
king, Ptolemy Philadelphus, probably for the use of the Jews, 
then in that country, who spoke the Greek language. It is 
called the “ Septuagint,” from its having been made by seventy, 
or rather seventy-two men,—six from each of the twelve tribes 
of Israel. Now this Greek translation contains all the books 
which were in the canon at the time of our Savior, and which 
are now found in our canonical Hebrew bibles. _ It is, therefore, 
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a good and a standing witness,—and its seventy-two trans- 
lators are seventy-two good and distinct witnesses, to prove 
that all these books were in the canon when the translation 
was made. As to the apocryphal books, which in more modern 
times have commonly been bound up with this version, their 
claims to inspiration and canonical authority will hereafter be 
shown to be entirely unfounded. 

Such is a full outline of the evidence of the inspired and 
canonical authority of the Old Testament as received by us. 
Surely, in view of it, we may exclaim with the Psalmist : 
“'Thy testimonies, O Lord, are very sure,” —‘ concerning” them 
“T have known of old, that thou hast established them for- 
ever.” ‘ ‘The mountains may depart, and the hills be removed,” 
“but the word of the Lord endureth forever.” Having now 
seen, that all the books contained in the Old ‘Testament are 
canonical, the next question that arises, is, 

Ill. Whether any canonical book has ever been lost? or 
whether the sacred canon is still precisely the same as ever? 
This is the third inquiry proposed for investigation, and the ques- 
tion is important, because the Roman Catholics assert, that sev- 
eral books have been lost, and this position they advance as an 
argument in favor of their mere human traditions. On the oth- 
er hand, we assert the completeness of the canon, and deny, 
that any one of its books has ever perished. Now in this ques- 
tion it properly belongs to those who assert the loss of any 
canonical book, to prove it, and until they should do this satis- 
factorily, we might safely take for granted, that they are wrong. 
But we are willing to assume the burden of proving a nega- 
tive, of showing, in opposition to their hypothesis, that no book 
of the inspired canon has ever been lost. ‘This may be argued, 

1. From the very design of God in giving the scriptures to 
mankind. 'They were intended to be an infallible rule of faith 
and practice so long as the world should last. ‘To suppose, then, 
that any one of the canonical books has been lost, is to suppose, 
that this infallible rule has been impaired and mutilated,—that 
is, to suppose, that the canon of scripture is not the canon of 
scripture, which is absurd. 

2. From the nature of God’s providence. ‘This is ever watch- 
ful of his church; and it is alike inconsistent with the divine 
goodness, and wisdom, and power, to suppose, that he would 
suffer any part of his own legacy to the church and to the 
world to be taken from them. If any of these books were not 
serviceable to instruct and direct mankind in the ways of truth 
and duty, why were they at first given? And if they were, it 
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is impossible, that the same kind providence which gave, would 
take them away. Such a supposition involves no small reflec- 
tion,—no light charge both against the wisdom and goodness 
of God. We are also confirmed in the correctness of our posi- 
tion, by the fact which has already been alluded to, viz: 

3. That there is no Jewish historical proof of the past ex- 
astence of canonical works now lost. 'The Jewish nation has 
never, either by its historians, or by the Targums, or by the 
Septuagint, recognized as canonical any other works than those 
now contained in our Old Testament. But if all these proofs 
were wanting, we still have an argument which is of itself per- 
fectly conclusive. 

4. The assertions of Christ and his apostles. Our Savior 
expressly declares, that it is easier for heaven and earth to pass 
away than for one tittle of the law to fail, and again, that not 
one jot or tittle shall in any wise pass from the law till all be 
fulfilled. But how is it possible to know whether that word is 
fulfilled, unless all its parts remain for our inspection? And if 
not even the smallest portion might pass, or perish from God’s 
word, is it not absurd to suppose that whole books may have 
been lost? But further, how could Luke with any propriety 
speak as he does (xxiv: 27.) ‘of all the prophets,” (or pro- 
phetical writings,) and ‘“ad/ the scriptures,” as existing in his 
time, if any part of them had perished? Or how could Paul 
say with truth, (Rom. xv: 4,) that “whatsoever things were 
written aforetime, were written for our learning,” unless all 
the books of the Old 'Testament were in existence when he 
wrote? But no one pretends to say, that any of these books 
have perished since the days of the apostles, and therefore it is 
evident, that no canonical book has ever been lost from the Old 
‘Testament. 

But it is objected by some, that the books of “ Jasher,” and 
of “Gad the seer,” and of ‘ Nathan the prophet,” and “ the 
book of the wars of the Lord,’ and some others mentioned in 
the bible, are not found in the canon as now received, and this, 
it is said, is evidence, that some canonical books have probably 
perished. In reply to this objection we would remark, 

(1.) Lt is by no means the case, that every book referred to 
or quoted in the bible, is, of course, canonical or even an in- 
spired book. In Acts, (xvii: 28,) Paul quotes from the Greek 
poet Aratus, and again (1 Cor. xv: 33,) from Menander, and still 
again (Tit. i: 12,) from Epimenides of Crete. But this is far 
from proving, that he regarded those poets as canonical, or that 
we are to receive them as such,—as far, as the quotation by 
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Job and by the evangelists of what the devil said on various 
occasions, is from proving, that they regarded Satan as inspired. 
and his words as canonical. We reply to the objection again, 

(2.) A book may be written by an inspired man, and yet not 
be canonical, or even inspired. Inspiration was not continually 
afforded to the prophets, it was merely given occasionally, and 
for particular and important purposes. In common matters, the 
prophets and apostles, like other men, were left to the guidance 
of reason and common sense. A man, therefore, who at one 
time might be inspired to write a canonical book, might at an- 
other, write another book making no claim to inspiration. Be- 
cause Solomon was inspired to write some books that were ca- 
nonical, it by no means follows, that all which he might have 
written on natural history was inspired. ‘The scriptures, how- 
ever, do not say, that his three thousand proverbs and his dis- 
courses on natural history were ever written,—it merely says 
he spake them. But even if they had been committed to wri- 
ting, there is no more evidence of their ¢nspiration, than there 
is, that his private letters to his friends were inspired. Let it 
but be borne in mind, that inspiration was afforded only on spe- 
cial occasions and for special objects, and all difficulty from 
works like those alluded to vanishes at once. But, 

(3.) It may be admitted, if we please, without any prejudice 
to the completeness of the sacred canon, that there may have 
been some tmspired writings, which were designed by God 
only for some special occasion and use, and which he intended 
should be preserved only so long as might be requisite to ac- 
complish the particular purpose for which they were given. 
This is evident from the very definition of the word “canon ;” 
for, to render a book canonical, it is not enough, that it be 7n- 
spired, it is also requisite, that it be expressly intended for the 
instruction of the church in all ages of the world. ‘These are 
the two essentials of a canonical work. It is plain then, that 
there might have been writings which, though inspired, were 
not canonical, and were not intended to be so,—which were 
temporary in their design, and which, when that design was an- 
swered, were no longer needed. We know, that the prophets 
spoke by inspiration many discourses of which not a single 
word has been recorded ; and that our Savior, (all of whose 
words were inspired) said many things to his disciples and the 
people, which have not come down to us: so also of the apos- 
tles, they too were all fully inspired, and yet very few of them 
had any part in writing the New T'estament. But if so many 
things were actually spok en by inspiration, which are not pre- 
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served, simply because they were not intended to be preserved 
for the perpetual instruction of the church; then it is equally 
plain, that some things might have been written by inspiration, 
(for example, by Nathan, or Gad, or Iddo,) which were never 
intended to form a part ‘of the sacred canon. We say mught 
have been written; for it is not asserted, that such inspired 
writings, designed only for temporary use, certainly did exist. 
‘There is no evidence, that they ever did. But if it could be 
clearly proved, that hundreds of swch books did exist and now 
are lost, it would not at all affect the assertion, that not a single 
canonical book has ever perished. Indeed, we may say, this 
argument is entirely unnecessary, until it can be proved, that 
some inspired writings have been lost ; and even could this be 
fully proved, (which is impossible,) the argument would be a 
complete answer to the objection. We repeat, however, that 
as a matter of fact, there is no proof whatever, that any in- 
splred book ever existed which does not exist now,—much 
less, that any canonical book has ever perished from the sacred 
volume. Once more: 

(4.) It is highly probable, that several of the books, which the 
-Romanists say have been lost from the Old Testament, are 
still in the canon under different names. 'The books of Sam- 
uel, and Chronicles, and Kings, were evidently written, not by 
one, but by a number of inspired men at different periods. The 
succession of prophets seems never to have been interrupted, 
until the canon of the Old Testament was completed and closed. 
And whatever God saw fit to add from time to time to the sa- 
cred books, some of these prophets were probably directed and 
inspired to annex. Different parts of these books, then, might 
have been penned by Gad, or Nathan, or some others who are 
mentioned in the bible as prophets. ‘That such was in fact the 
case, that some parts of these histories were written by the 
prophets, we have in one instance clear proof; for we find, that 
the thirty-sixth, thirty-seventh, and thirty-eighth chapters of 
Isaiah, which unquestionably were written by him, are almost 
the very same as the eighteenth, nineteenth, and twentieth 
chapters of the second book of Kings. Let us then apply these 
remarks to the books mentioned in the bible, which are not now 
found bearing the same names by which they are there refer- 
red to. As to the books (or as it is in the original, “ the words’’) 
of Gad, and Iddo, and Nathan, and Shemaiah, and Jehu, and 
Abijah, which are referred to in the Old Testament, they all 
might have been contained in the books of Samuel, Kings, and 
Chronicles; and that this was the case is highly probable, for 
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such was the opinion of the Jews, and the things which seem 
to be referred to where they are mentioned, are spoken of at 
length in these books. As to the book of Jasher, (i. e. the book 
of justice or rectitude,) which is twice mentioned, the Jewish 
writers inform us, that this was the name given to the law of 
God as contained in the Pentateuch. They also tell us, that the 
“book of the wars of the Lord,” is the same with the book of 
Numbers, which is chiefly occupied with the military concerns 
of the Jewish nation. If this explanation is not deemed satis- 
factory, that is, if we do not admit the supposition, that the books 
specified are now incorporated with the other books of the Old 
‘Testament; then it is sufficient to reply, that there is no evi- 
dence whatever, that they were even tnspired, much less ca- 
nonical books, and of course, they are to be regarded as having 
been mere political annals, or books of public records which 
have long ago been lost. We are at perfect liberty to adopt 
either of these explanations, or to reject them both, and resort to 
still a third supposition, viz. that it is possible they might have 
been inspired for some particular purpose, without ever having 
been intended by God to form a part of the sacred canon, and 
that when this purpose was answered, they were permitted to 
perish. "This last hypothesis, however, is mere supposition, un- 
sustained by any evidence whatever. ‘The other two opinions 
are either of them probable, and any one of the three may be 
adopted without detriment or disrespect to the real word of God. 

Thus it appears from the very design of God in giving the 
scriptures, from the goodness and wisdom of providence, from 
the uniform testimony of the Jews, and from the repeated de- 
clarations of Christ and his apostles, that no canonical book of 
the Old Testament ever could be, or ever has been lost. ‘T'o 
the objection, that some books are referred to in the mc which 
are not now in it, we have replied by showing : That be- 
cause a book is referred to in the bible, it is no Rt that it 
is a canonical, or even a sacred book ; 2. That every book writ- 
ten by an inspired man is not of course an inspired book,—much 
less canonical; 3. 'That even if some of the books referred to 
shonld be admitted to have been inspired, (of which there is no 
evidence, ) they might still have been lost without affecting the 
completeness of the canon; and 4. 'That several of these books 
may possibly now be in the canon under other names, (as we 
speak of the history of Christ, meaning by it not a separate 
book, but the account of his life as given by the evangelists, ) 
or if they are not, then we have no evidence of their inspira- 
tion, and much less of their canonical authority. Such is the 
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outline of the argument, and as the result of it all we have the 
conclusion, plain and irresistible, that no book has ever been lost 
from the sacred canon,—that the word of God, so far as con- 
tained in the Old Testament, is, as it has ever been, complete,— 
a “sure word of prophecy,”—a safe rule of life. Blessed be God, 
that he has never suffered the light which he has kindled to go 
out in darkness, or any rays of its brightness to be quenched 
from our eyes! Safely may we follow its guidance, assured that 
it will lead us to realms of endless and cloudless day. 

IV. The fourth general subject proposed for our investigation, 
is the question respecting the apocryphal books. 'This question 
is also highly important and interesting, both in itself and in 
its bearings on the doctrines of the Roman Catholics and the 
Protestant controversy with them. 'The word “ apocrypha,” 
signifies “concealed,” “‘ obscure,” “ hidden ;” and in reference 
to the bible it is used to designate those spurious books which 
claim admission into the sacred volume, but which are not ca- 
nonical. ‘hese books are sometimes,—improperly, we think,— 
bound up with our common bible. ‘They are fourteen in num- 
ber, including the first and second book of Esdras, Tobit, Ju- 
dith, what is called the remainder of Esther, Wisdom, Ecclesi- 
asticus, Baruch, the Song of the three children, the story of Su- 
sannah, Bel and the Dragon, the prayer of Manasses, and the 
first and second books of Maccabees. ‘These books, which 
were first declared to be canonical by the Roman Catholic coun- 
cil of Trent, which met about the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, are regarded by all classes of Protestant christians as apoc- 
ryphal and spurious. Our object is to show, that this opinion is 
correct. 

1. The first argument by which these books are proved to be 
spurious and uncanonical, is, that they are not found in the He- 
brew bible. ‘They were written originally not in the Hebrew, 
but in the Greek language, which was not known to the Jews 
until long after inspiration had ceased among them, and the 
canon of the Old 'Testament was closed. It is plain, therefore, 
that they never could have formed a part of the Old Testament 
eanon. Again, 

2. These books have never been received into the canon by the 
Jews, either of ancient or modern times. Josephus declares, 
that they were not received as inspired by his nation. Philo, a 
celebrated Jewish writer, who often refers to the Old Testament, 
never mentions them; and they are not recognized as canonical 
in the Talmud. Not only so, but the Jewish Rabbins expressly 
reject them as utterly unworthy of belief, and as rejected by 
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their whole nation. But it may be asked, What has the opinion 
of the Jews to do with the question? In this case, we reply, 
it has every thing to do with it; for, as we have already shown 
at length, Jesus Christ and his apostles expressly sanction the 
scriptures received by the Jews, as inspired and canonical, and 
therefore it follows, that as the apocryphal books never formed 
a part of the Jewish scriptures, it is perfectly evident, that by 
Christ and his apostles they were regarded as spurious. 

3. The third argument against the apocryphal books, is found- 
ed on the entire silence of the New Testament respecting them. 
They are never quoted by our Savior or his inspired apostles, — 
never mentioned or alluded to by them, either directly or indi- 
rectly, in a solitary instance. From this it seems plain, that in 
the time of Christ, they were either entirely unknown or utter- 
ly disregarded. 

A. A fourth argument against these books is, that they were 
not received as canonical by the christian fathers, but, on the 
contrary, were expressly declared by them to be apocryphal and 
spurious. Augustine is the only christian writer, within four 
hundred years of the time of our Savior, who is an exception 
to this remark. For a time he seems to have regarded six of 
these books as belonging to the canon, but afterwards, on more 
mature examination, he expressly retracted this opinion, and has 
left this retraction recorded in his writings; and still later in 
life he repeatedly rejects all the apocryphal books. 'The same 
was the opinion of the great body of the church for centuries to- 
gether; and some of the most distinguished even of the Roman 
Catholic divines, in every age from the establishment of that 
church down to the sixteenth century, united in condemning 
these books as spurious, and in rejecting them from the sacred 
canon. From this successive and almost uniform testimony, 
then, it is evident, that the books in question are apocryphal,— 
that they have no rightful claim to a place in the canon, and 
that the council of Trent acted unwisely and sinfully in de- 
creeing that the Roman Catholics should receive them as of di- 
vine authority. They acted sinfully, for their decree was in 
the very face of the testimony of the Savior and his apostles, 
and by passing it they impiously arrogated to themselves the 
authority to add to the canon of scripture. ‘They acted unwise- 
ly, for they were setting up their mere decree against the ex- 
plicit testimony of ages, and in declaring that Tobit, Judith, &c. 
should be a part of the canon, they were acting as absurdly as if 
they had endeavored, by a mere vote, to render Shakspeare, or 
Gibbon’s Rome, or even Voltaire’s works, canonical,—to make 
them a part of the real word of God! 
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5. The fifth argument, proving the spuriousness of the books 
of which we speak, is derived from internal evidence. Books 
which contain manifest falsehoods, or which are filled with silly 
and ridiculous fables, or which contradict the plain and uniform 
doctrine of that which all admit is the real word of God, can- 
not be canonical. Most, or all of the books in question, how- 
ever, are condemned by this rule. In the book of Tobit, an 
angel of God is made to tell a palpable falsehood, in one place 
declaring, that he is Azarias the Jew, and in another, that he is 
the angel Raphael. In the next book, Judith is represented as 
telling falsehoods repeatedly, and then as impiously praying God 
to bless them to the accomplishment of her purpose, and at the 
same time for all this she is commended ; and of the whole 
book it may be remarked, that very many of its statements can- 
not be reconciled with authentic profane history. Between the 
first and second books of Maccabees there is an obvious contra- 
diction ; for in the former, Judas is said to have died in the one 
hundred and fifty-second year, and in the latter, he is spoken of 
as alive in the one hundred and eighty- -eighth year, thirty-six 
years after his own death! In the first book, again, an entirely 

false account is given of the civil government of the Romans, 

and in the second a man is commended for committing suicide. 
Baruch, in the book of that name, is said to have read that book 
to Jeremiah, at Babylon, at the very time when we know from 
the canonical scripture, that he was a captive in Egypt. In the 
additions to the book of Esther, the conspiracy against the 
king’s life is said to have been before the marriage of Esther, 
which is contradicted by the true canonical book, and it is also 
said, that Mordecai was rewarded for detecting this conspiracy, 

while in the real book of Esther the reward is said to have 
been conferred for detecting another. ‘These are but a few of 
the many examples of inconsistency, and falsehood, and contra- 
diction of the true word of God, with which these works 
abound. Did our limits permit, we might easily quote at length 
from each one of the remaining books of the Apocrypha, and 
show conclusively, from the foolish and absurd stories which 
ad contain, that they are clearly spurious works. 

The last reason, proving that the apocryphal books are 
me. mena | is, that they are not inspired. 'The succession of 
prophets terminated, and the spirit of prophecy ceased at the 
death of Malachi, and after him no inspired man arose until the 
days of John the Baptist. But all the apocryphal books. were 
written within this period, when there were no prophets or in- 
spired men on earth. Hence it is clear, from this considera- 
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tion, as Well as from the internal evidence afforded by the books 
themselves, that they are not inspired, and of course cannot be 
canonical. Very properly, therefore, are they called apocryphal. 
And though one or two of them, especially the book of Eccle- 
siasticus, contains many sound and useful maxims, still they 
should never be regarded as anything more than mere human 
compositions. 

One more inquiry still remains: It respects, 

V. The Jewish oral law. 'The Jews and Protestants, and the 
Roman Catholics, all agree in receiving the books of our canon 
of the Old Testament. But as the Catholics would add to these 
the apocryphal books, so the Jews insist on adding their oral 
law. ‘They assert, that when the written law was given to 
Moses, inscribed on the two tables of stone, God also gave him 
another and a verbal law, explanatory of the first, which he 
was commanded not to commit to writing, but to deliver down 
by oral tradition. When Moses descended from the mount, they 
tell us, that he first repeated this oral law to Aaron and his sons, 
then to the seventy, and finally to all the people, each of whom 
was obliged again to repeat it in his presence, to insure its cor- 
rect remembrance. Just before his death, say they, he again 
spent a month and six days in repeating it to them anew ; and 
then they assert, that he, in a special manner, committed it to 
Joshua, through whom it was communicated to Phineas, and so 
on through the long line of prophets, and afterwards of teachers, 
down to the time of Judah the holy, (who lived in the second 
century, ) by whom it was committed to writing, lest it should be 
lost. ‘This work, consisting of six books, is the famous Mish- 
na of the Jews, which, with its page. or commentaries, con- 
stitutes their celebrated Talmud, in which is comprehended all 
their learning, and most of sheir ‘waien. as a people. ‘The 
whole work is held in far higher esteem by them than the 
bible,—so much so, that they say the bible is water, but the 
‘'almud wine ; nay more, they even declare, that the man who 
studies the bible when he might read the ‘Talmud, does but 
waste his time, and that to sin against the latter is far worse 
than to sin against the former. So implicit is their confidence 
in this oral law, that it is almost useless to reason with a Jew out 
of the scriptures of the Old Testament. He is ever ready with 
an answer from the Talmud, with the authority of which he is 
fully satisfied. It is highly important, therefore, for us to show, 
that no such law was ever given to Moses. 

We do not deny, that Moses might have received some ez- 
planation of the written law: but we do assert, that if any 
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such explanation was given, it never was intended to form, and 
never did form, a second distinct law,—that it was not the same 
as the oral law of the Jews, contained in the Talmud, and that 
it was not received by Moses in a distinct form from the written 
law, with a prohibition against committing it to writing. In 
support of these positions, we remark : 

1. 'That there is not the slightest mention of any such law 
in the sacred records ; and, on the other hand, it isa well known 
historical fact, that what the Jews pretend is this law, was not 
known among themselves until more than two thousand years 
after they pretend it was given. 

2. Moses was commanded to write “all the words of the 
law,” and we are repeatedly told, not only that he did this, but 
that he “wrote all the words of the Lord.” (Exodus xxiv: 4.) 
It seems plain, then, that he knew nothing of this pretended 
oral law, for he has not written a syllable respecting it. 

3. The Jews themselves admit, that the only reason for 
giving this oral law, is founded in the imperfection of the writ- 
ten law of God. But God himself asserts , that his law, (mean- 
ing, obviously, the written law,) ‘is perfect ;” ’ and he expressly 
tell the Jews, (Deut. iv : 2, ,) “ Ye shall not add unto the word 
which I command you.” And again we are informed, that he 
requires nothing which is not prescribed in his law. Which is 
most worthy of our belief, the Jew or Jenovan? 

4. God everywhere sends his people to the written law, 
as the rule of their duty,—never to any traditions; and not 
only so, but our Savior expressly condemns the traditions of 
the Jews as being contrary to the word of God, and it is of 
these very traditions that their oral law is composed. 

5. Finally, this oral law was not recognized by many, even 
of the Jewish nation. At the time of our Savior, the traditions 
which composed it were utterly rejected by the Sadducees and 
Hssenes, two of the three great divisions of the Jews; and as 
we have seen, it was never committed to writing until the se- 
cond century. rom these facts, as well as from the pretended 
oral law itself, it is plain, that it was never heard of until long 
after the Old Testament canon was closed; that so far from he- 
ing derived by tradition from Moses, it consists merely of the 
traditions of the later Jewish rabbins ; that it has no more 
claim to inspiration or canonical authority, than Don Quixote 
or the Waverly novels; and that it is a mere human produc- 
tion, which, with a vast amount of falsehood and nonsense, 
contains much that throws light upon Jewish manners and 
customs, 
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Thus have we gone through with the four questions proposed 
for our investigation. ‘'T’o reverse the order of our discussion, 
we have seen, (1.) That the Jewish oral law, as contained in 
the 'Talmuds, is a mere human production, inconsistent with 
itself and with the word of God, and having no valid claims to 
divine authority. (2.) ‘That the apocryphal books are opinions, 
and have no well-founded claims to admission into the sacred 
canon. (3.) ‘That no canonical book has ever been lost. And 
we may now see, (4.) In a still clearer light, if possible than 
before, that the Old ‘Testament, as received by us, contains the 
true and the only canonical books belonging to that portion of 
the word of God, and that it is in all respects, except so far as 
done away by the New ‘Testament, a competent and safe guide 
of our faith and practice. 

The whole subject is in the highest degree practical. It 
may confirm the faith, and consequently strengthen the hopes 
of the christian. It may silence the cavils of the scorner, and 
disperse the doubts of the sceptic, and enlighten the minds of 
the ignorant. It may show us, that we have a reason, and a 
good one too, for the reception of every one of the books of the 
Old ‘Testament. It may teach us how to instruct a candid, or 
silence a bitter adversary, and how to give to every one, in this 
respect, a reason for our hope. It warns the impenitent not to 
neglect or despise the word of God, lest by so doing, they 
quench the only light which might guide them to heaven, and 
their feet stumble on the dark mountains of death. It charges 
the christian to see to it, that his faith in its practice corres- 
pond to what he has admitted in theory ; that he beware of the 
fatal, the damning inconsistency of claiming the christian’s be- 
lief, ‘and the christian’s hope, while he is diving in the disobe- 
dience » and darkness of the infidel’s life. Father of lights! may 
thy truth guide and instruct, sanctify and save, both writer and 
reader,—may its joys, and consolations, and hopes be ours, 
may it point us to duty in every circumstance of life —may it 
light up before us the dark vale of death,—may it guide us 
hereafter to the blessings which itself reveals,—to the cloudless 
light and the boundless blessedness of the upper world, where 
knowledge is forever perfect and joy forever full! 
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Art. VI.—James’ Curistian PRroressor. 


The Christian Professor Addressed, in a series of counsels and 
cautions te the members of Christian Churches. By Joun 
AnGELL James. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1838. 


Tue name of John Angell James is so pleasantly associated 
with the best feelings of American christians, as to give the as- 
surance, that this new work of his will be sought with avidity, 
- and read with intense interest. Nor will those who peruse it be 
disappointed. For although it is true, that the topics upon 
which it treats are in general familiar to the churches, inas- 
much as they constitute the themes upon which every faithful 
pastor in our land discourses, the manner in which they are 
discussed by Mr. J., has given to them an attractiveness with 
which it is not in the power of ordinary ministers to invest 
them. This little volume contains nineteen chapters, and the sub- 
stance of almost all, as he says in his preface, was delivered in 
a course of sermons addressed to the church of which he is 
pastor, on the mornings of his communion sabbaths. ‘The ob- 
ject in preaching them we state in his own words: “ When I 
look into the New ‘Testament and read what a christian should 
be, and then look into the church of God, and see what chris- 
tians are, I am painfully affected by observing the dissimilarity ; 
and in my jealousy for the honor of the christian profession, 
have made this effort, perhaps a feeble one, certainly an anxious 
one, to remove its blemishes, to restore its impaired beauty, and 
thus raise its reputation.” It is superfluous to say, that this 
seems to be the all-absorbing object of the author, in every page 
of this interesting book. 

The first chapter is occupied in defining the import of a pub- 
lic christian profession. Our writer very happily illustrates what 
is intended in such a profession, by inserting a formula used in 
one of the Presbyterian churches of America, upon the admis- 
sion of members. We were happy to see this, because it shows 
the oneness of that faith, which blends in one communion all 
the friends of Jesus, redeemed by his blood, “out of every kin- 
dred, and tongue, and people, and nation.” It is true we may 
differ in forms of ecclesiastical polity, and in our various systems 
of theological philosophy, but we harmonize in the grand fun- 
damental facts, upon which evangelical ae founds her celes- 
tial claims to the homage of the world. ‘There is amidst all 
these diversities, but one Lord, one faith, one baptism. 
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Upon the second chapter, which treats “on the obligation and 
design of the christian profession,” we propose to dwell a little 
longer, Inasmuch as we are of the opinion, that with all the 
light we enjoy upon this subject, there exists a most criminal 
neglect in some portions of our community. We say in some, 
because we are aware, that in others there has been a tendency 
to an opposite extreme, and multitudes have rushed into the 
church without that preparation, both of the head and heart, 
which the bible inculcates. But in some parts of our Zion, and 
perhaps more in New England than elsewhere, the communion 
table has been invested with such an awfulness, and christian 
hope subjected to so much doubtfulness, that all our congrega- 
tions are filled with those who are, upon the whole, enter- 
taining the belief they are christians, but waiting from year to 
year, in disobedience to a known command, in expectation of 
receiving more light, and stronger assurance of their good estate. 

Among other reasons which he gives for making a public 
pr ofession, we would call the attention of our readers to the fol- 
lowing : 





* Profession is for THE worLD. This we have already shown in what 
we have just considered, but it might be imore extensively dwelt upon. 
“Ye are the salt of the earth, ye are the light of the world,” said Christ 
to his disciples. "The Church is the pillar and ground of truth, intend- 
ed to hold up, to send round, to hand down, the truth: to show what 
truth 7s, what faith is, what holiness és; to exhibit the text and a living 
comment upon it too : to send out life-giving voices attended by life-giv- 
ing actions; to speak for God to, and act for God upon, the dark and 
inert mass around. The true Church of Christ is evidently designed 
not only to receive the truth by faith for its own sake, but to reflect it, 
by profession, for the world’s sake, It seems to bear much the same 
relation to the word of God, as the moon does to the sun ; and to perform 
somewhat the same function in the spiritual economy as the satellite 
does in the planetary system. It is not the original source of light, for 
that is the Bible; but it is the recipient and depository of this light, 
which it receives for its own benefit, and reflects for the benefit of a be- 
nighted world. ‘The Church revolves in the attraction of this moral 
orb, and exhibits to those who would not otherwise receive them, its 
glorious beams. Hence, by the Lord’s Supper, which is strictly and 
exclusively an ecclesiastical ordinance, the Church is said to “ show 
ae the death of Christ till his second coming. ‘The word signifies 

* publish openly and effectually,” “to declare in a joyful and em- 
es manner.” ‘To whom is this declaration to be made? Not to 
the Church, for they are to make it. Not to the angels or spirits made 
perfect, for they do not need it; but to the careless, impenitent, and 
unbelieving world. The death of Christ, as a sacrifice for sin, is the 
great truth of Christianity ; it is not so much a doctrine of scripture, as 
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the scripture itself; it is, in fact, the new covenant: and the church, 
gathered round the sacramental table, and jointly partaking of the ele- 
ments of bread and wine, in believing remembrance of the atoning 
death of the Lord Jesus, is, in that act, as well as by its well known 
ublicly declared sentiments, a witness for Christ, and a preacher of 
fim to the world. He is thus evide ently set forth crucified for sinners, 
who are thereby invited to behold him as the Lamb of God, that taketh 
away the sins of the world. Every time the church is cathered togeth- 
er, the “ Bride,” the Lamb’s wife, lifts up her entreating voice, on be- 
half of her divine Lord, and says to those who are despising and reject- 
ing him, ‘‘ Come to Christ for salvation.” Every professor, theretore, 
who joms himself to the church, both by his declaration of faith and 
his approaches to the table of the Lord, sends forth the invitation to 
unbelievers, ““ Come to Jesus, aud be sav ed.”? pp. 32—34. 


'T’o these remarks the author appends, and, as we think, most 
‘ 2 > I b é 47 
appropriately, the following note: 


‘Does not this expression of the apostle plainly prove, that the Lord’s 
Supper ought to be observed publicly before the whole congregation ! 
How else can we by that act show forth the death of Christ.’ 


We have read, and we confess with sincere sorrow as well 
as surprise, that the eloquent and pious Robert Hall, made 
a formal request, on communion sabbath, that the non-professing 
members of his congregation would retire and leave the com- 
munieants to celebrate the Supper alone. It seems to us, that 
he thereby defeated one grand design,—not to say, by way of 
eminence, the grand design of this ordinance. ‘Leslie, in his 
short method with the deists, has established the truth of chris- 
tianity, by showing, that when such a monument of the facts, 
whose existence it was intended to perpetuate, is found, and 
under precisely these circumstances, their authenticity is placed 
beyond a doubt. Of course, by the exclusion above mentioned, 
unbelievers are deprived of one source of faith in the chris- 
tian religion, which the Savior intended they should have when 
he instituted the Supper, “ to show forth his death” until he re- 
appeared at the end of the world. And it is equally true, and 
ought to be impressed frequently and earnestly upon the consid- 
eration of those who are entertaining the hope of salvation 
through Christ without making a public profession of the faith, 
that they are by this neglect impairing the evidences of the 
death of Christ, and thus proportionally sapping the foundation 
of christianity. ‘This will be very apparent, if they will only 
suppose, that all should act precisely as they do. We know of 
no testimony which would supply the place of this institution, 
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in which Christ “is thus evidently set forth crucified for sinners, 
who are thereby invited to behold him, as the lamb of God, 
which taketh away the sins of the world.” 

Our author proceeds, on pp. 36, 37, to state some objections 
which we often hear made by those who entertain the hope of 
pardon, and yet refuse to acknowledge it before the world, and 
answers them well. Upon one of these objections we will 
dwell somewhat longer. ‘ But my parents, or my husband, do 
not make a profession, nor are they fit for it, and they would 
not like for me to join the church without them, and I should 
scarcely like it myself.” Mr. James gives the following reply : 

“If they will not go to heaven, should that allow you to regret any of 
the means that help you thither? If they will not honor Christ, should 
that hinder you from doing it? Will you disobey the Savior out of 
compliment to any earthly friend whatever? It is your duty, your 
solemn duty,—and is it better to please men or God? Perhaps your 
decision in this matter may be blessed to them. If not, you are to do 
what is right without considering consequences.” 


The answer, properly understood, is a happy one, and we 
insert it for the purpose of saying, that there is not a more com- 
mon or fatal mistake than the one which is adopted by those 
who postpone making a public profession of religion, with the 
hope of thereby inducing their impenitent husbands, or other 
friends, to do it with them at a future day. This, at any rate, 
is the experience of ministers of the gospel on this side of the 
Atlantic. Dr. Lee, formerly of Colebrook, in Connecticut, in a 
sermon, contained in his volume “especially designed for revi- 
vals,” directed to those who have been hopefully converted, and 
urging the duty of making a public profession, puts the follow- 
ing objection in the mouth of one of his hearers: “I have en- 
tertained hope seven years, and trust I have walked for the most 
part in the light,—I have a great desire to unite with the 
chureh,—I wait only for my husband to unite with me in the 
duty. O, it would be so happy to have the company of my 
dear partner! I hope he will be given to my prayer.” 

To this he makes the following reply: ‘ Then wait no longer. 
You have already waited too long. I never knew but one in- 
stance where a wife had this gratification by waiting for her 
husband ; but I could narrate some striking instances where the 
husband was awakened and converted by the public profession 
of his wife. We must leave all for Christ.” 

With this answer from the lips of an experienced minister, 
our own observation, and that of many others with whom we 
have conversed, harmonize. We could, did our limits permit, 
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give some striking instances, in which ungodly husbands, who 
have resisted their wives with angry threatenings and abuse, 
when they have resolved to acknowledge the Redeemer openly, 
have been immediately brought into deep conviction of sin, and 
hopefully converted. The reasons are obvious. ‘There is a re- 
ality and strength of influence in the piety which discovers it- 
self in self-denial for Christ, that a husband cannot but see, and 
must feel. Besides, the separation which occurs when she takes 
her place in the aisle before the “great congregation,” to profess 
her supreme love to the Savior, and assume her covenant engage- 
ments, carries forward his thoughts to that day, when the divis- 
ion between the righteous and the wicked shall be made at the 
judgment seat of Christ, and the impassable gulf roll forever 
between them. When a wife thus obeys the Savior, she may 
both pray and hope. 

It is on account of these associations, we feel it to be impor- 
tant, that the congregation be encouraged to remain while the 
elements are distributed, and we have in more than one instance 
seen the happy results in the conversion of the impenitent, 
whose first impressions were made while they sat as spectators of 
the scene. 

We would here suggest, for the consideration of our minis- 
terial brethren, whether our sacramental seasons are regarded as 
possessing the importance, which they really have, considered 
as means of grace either to the church or the world. In some 
of our churches it has been found very profitable to devote the 
whole of the afternoon to this service. It has undoubtedly 
some advantages. More time can be occupied in the celebration, 
and the communicants will come to it without that fatigue 
which invariably attends upon protracted exercises. This re- 
lief to persons who are feeble, and to mothers who have infants, 
is certainly desirable. As it is now generally attended to, we 
fear that it is considered as a mere appendage, rather than an 
important ordinance of divine worship. 

The third chapter, upon “ the danger of self-deception,” will 
be read with interest, and is very opportune at the present day, 
when, in many parts of our country, preaching on this subject 
has become unfashionable. We are not of those who are for- 
ever dwelling upon the dark side of christian experience, as if it 
were a virtue to be always doubting our good estate,—or leading 
others to perpetual trembling,—yet we think, that President 
Edwards’ work on the aflections, might, in some portions of the 
religious community, be circulated with great advantage to the 
church. ‘There is danger, in this day of revivals, when a pub- 
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lic profession of religion is attended, under ordinary circumstan- 
ces, with no loss of life, or property, or character, but is rather 
a passport to respectability, that many will assume the profes- 
sion without the vital principle. We are aware, that a differ- 
ence of opinion exists among usas to the length of time which 
ought to elapse between the hour of hopeful conversion and 
uniting with thechurch. Many think there should be no delay, 
and quote apostolic example. But they should remember, that 
the making a public profession is not now a test of piety, as it 
was in those days of primitive christianity, when they went from 
the communion table to the sword and the stake. We do not 
say, that it is not the duty of him who entertains the hope of 
salvation, to apply for admission the moment he indulges it,— 
but we do say, that those whose prerogative it is to grant or re- 
fuse his request, have a right to deny it until they have satis- 
factory evidence of genuine piety. Of this they must judge, 
having reference to the circumstances in each case. No rule as 
to the length of time can possibly be given,—it will depend, of 
course, on those circumstances. 

The next chapter, ‘The young professor,” contains little 
more than President Edwards’ advice to a young lady who had 
just commenced the life of faith, and Miss Beecher’s “ Directions 
to those commencing a religious life.” Both of these are excel- 
lent, and may be had at any depository of the American 'Tract 
Society. We most cordially recommend them to the church. 

We now introduce our readers to perhaps the choicest portion 
of this interesting book. It is entitled, ‘‘ An attempt to compare 
the present generation of professors, with others that have pre- 
ceded them.” We wish, that it might be spread out before the 
eye of the church throughout christendom. Were our religious 
weekly periodicals to give it the desired circulation, they would 
not only benefit the world, but greatly enrich the columns of 
their papers. 

In weighing the comparative merits and defects of christians, 
of the present and by-gone days, Mr. James holds the scales 
with a just hand, and comes to righteous results. He is evi- 
dently not one of those who, like many in the midst of us, are 
predicting the coming ruin of the churches because of their de- 
parture from some of the stereotyped views and customs of the 
ancients, and who are ready to brand every attempt at improve- 
ment in a theological system with heresy. He does not take it 
for granted, that all that can be learned from the bible has been 
learned. The motto to the chapter is, Ecc. vii: 10, “ Say not, 
thou, what is the cause that the former days were better than 
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these, for thou dost not wisely concerning this.” While, there- 
fore, he most cautiously points out the defects and dangers of the 
present day, he glorifies God by showing, that “the spirit of the 
age is the morning star of the millennial day ; a revival of prim- 
itive christianity, which will not fail to bring up the latter-day 
glory.” We will here insert, that they may be read in contrast 
and at a single glance, the points in which the present gene- 
ration excels those of earlier days, and others in which they are 
inferior. 

First. “In speaking of the exceLLencres of the present race 
of professors as compared with some that have preceded it, I may 
venture,” says Mr. J., ‘to mention as no unimportant or undis- 
tinguished one,—a more marked and decided tone of religious 
sentiment ; a more public and explicit avowal of evangelical 
doctrine.”’ 

A second is, that spirit of holy zeal for the propagation of 
religion both at home and abroad, which is so general and so 
active. 

He discusses them at large, and then points out those things 
in which we have sunk beneath the church of the other cen- 
turies. : 

1. “Neglecting those parts of religion which are strictly per- 
sonal, and substituting a social for an individual piety.” 

2. “ Awant of that high-toned piety and deep devotional feel- 
ing which characterized the christians of some past ages.” 

3. “ Perhaps a want of conscientiousness.” 

4. “Conformity to the world, which is now one of the sins of 
God’s professing people.” 

5. ‘There is probably scarcely any deficiency of the church 
in the present day, as compared with preceding generations, 
more apparent than the neglect of domestic religion.” 

6. ‘The last thing I shall mention as an inferiority of the 
present generation of professors to their ancestors, is a certain 
kind of fickleness in their religious profession,—a want of fix- 
edness and gravity in their christian habits.” 

In reviewing this important chapter, we wish it was in our 
power to give more copious extracts than our limits will allow. 
‘The following, in his remarks upon the “ spirit of holy zeal for 
the propagation of religion, both at home and abroad, so general 
and so active,” is full of beauty, and shows, that the author has 
a heart as well as a head: 


‘What renders this missionary spirit the more remarkable in itself, 
and the more to be relied upon as a token for good, and a proof of its 
heavenly origin, is the extraordinary circumstances of the age during 
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which it has carried on its operations. It commenced amidst the throes 
and convulsions of nations, that were caused by the French Revolution, 
and sent forth its first messages of peace and good will to the world, 
when the hearts of the people had scarcely ceased to palpitate with the 
enormities of the reign of terror. Who, at such a time, could think of 
the miseries of distant countries, when they were trembling for the ex- 
istence of theirown? Yet at-such a time, amidst the dread of inva- 
sion from abroad, and the fear of intestine commotion at home, a soci- 
ety was formed for the conversion of the world. During all our national 
struggles with the Gallican conqueror, it held on its noble career as little 
diverted from its course as the angel flying through the midst of heaven 
with the everlasting gospel for all nations, might be supposed to be by 
the noise of the winds, or the tumults of the ocean. It neither paused 
in war, nor relaxed in peace, nor lost its power to interest the public 
mind, amidst the greatest political excitement which ever agitated the 
nations of Europe. ‘The poor Pagan living in sin, and dying in despair, 
was never forgotten, when kings were tumbling from their thrones, and 
crowns were rolling in the dust. National bankruptcy has threatened 
us, but still amidst the crash of falling banks and houses of commerce, 
no one ever dreamed of stopping the supplies necessary for missionary 
operations. Such a thought never entered the mind of our directors, 
as suspending our zeal till the storm had blown over. And now what 
is the aspect of the times? Was the contest of parties ever more fierce ? 
Was the fever of excitement ever higher? Was there ever a time 
when so much animosity, ill-will, and engrossing party-spirit were in 
operation? And what has become of the missionary cause? There, 
there it is; floating like the ark over the depths of the deluge, safe and 
calm amidst the uproar of the elements, piloted by heaven, and bearing 
the destiny of earth. O what a spectacle does the kingdom at the pres- 
ent moment present, of glory on one hand, and disgrace on the other : 
all parties wrangling with each other, yet all struggling for the conver- 
sion of the world: retiring from the scenes of their common warfare, 
to pursue each in his private sphere the works of charity and peace! 
It was a glorious scene at one of the May meetings in the metropolis, 
when, upon the resignation of a popular ministry, the country was at 
the highest pitch of political enthusiasm, and the beam of our national 
destiny was trembling in the balance, to see with what abstraction of 
mind and unabated zeal the different societies went to their labor of 
love; and to behold how the evangelists of the world pursued their 
work, amidst events which almost paralyzed trade. And at this pres- 
ent moment, not a single missionary society is neglected, nor does any 
one party relax its missionary ardor for the sake of pursuing with greater 
single-mindedness any sectarian object. Nothing diverts the attention 
of the friends of missions from their object, nor damps their zeal, nor 
diminishes their liberality. ‘The gospel is spreading abroad, while the 
friends of it are withdrawing from each other at home. Does it not 
look therefore as if God had indeed called us and keeps us to our work 
of converting the world, and bound us to it by a tie which nothing shall 
—— ? And what a delightful is it to think of, that though we 
ou. X, 1 
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are breaking from each other, we cannot break away from helping a 
perishing world? Is not this a token for good, a bright omen shedding 
a lustre upon many dark signs!’ pp. 74—76. 


It would be delightful, were we permitted to dwell much 
longer upon the contents of this interesting chapter. We can- 
not, however, leave it without expressing our coincidence of 
opinion with the author, when in speaking of the defects in the 
piety of the present generation, he particularly designates “ the 
neglect of private and domestic religion.” 


‘It is a day of association and organization; men act much with 
others, and there is an imminent danger of losing sight of religion as a 
personal, private, and individual concern. We are too much drawn 
away from our closets and ourselves. Our eye is taken off from our 
own hearts and diverted to others; we lose the habit of silent medita- 
tion in that of discussion; we have become inapt for self-conference ; 
we are so accustomed to excitement, that there is a dullness in solitude ; 
we are so wont to lean upon others that our piety seems scarcely able 
to walk or stand alone. We find it diflicult to detach ourselves from 
our fellows, and make ourselves the first and separate object of our soli- 
citude, and to carry on what belongs to us in an isolated state. Private 
prayer is neglected for that which is social; the Bible for the sermon ; 
and the closet for the committee-room. The great system of revealed 
truth is not sufficiently brought before us in its grandeur, glory, and de- 
mands, as a matter for our individual contemplation, reception, and ap- 
plication.’ pp. 77, 78. 

On this side of the Atlantic we have to mourn over the same 
defect. And we would here suggest to the churches, whether 
the modern mode of conducting our revivals of religion is not 
very faulty in this respect. And further, whether we have not 
reason to believe, that on account of this substitution of social for 
personal, public for private devotion, our revivals are not so often 
marked by that depth of conviction, and that solidity of con- 
version, which characterized revivals of former days. And may 
we not also trace to the same source, the ephemeral continuance 
of religious excitements. It is a fact, that revivals, fifteen or 
twenty years ago, were signalized by a more awful sense of the 
character and presence of God,—by more humbling views of 
the depravity of the heart,—by more joyful hopes of salvation, — 
by deeper solemnity in the converts, and by a much longer du- 
ration. It is equally true, that our public meetings were then 
less frequent ; there were not as many sermons; christians were 
urged to closet duties, and felt, that the kingdom of God cometh 
not with observation, but was within them. ‘The anxious were 
told, that God was to be found in solitude. The result was, 
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that when there was a sermon preached, it was devoured with 
avidity, and treasured up with fidelity. The mind did not be- 
come exhausted by over-action. Religious duties did not habit- 
ually interfere with the necessary claims of life; nor were the 
congregation forced to give up their closet piety, that they 
might have more time for social religion. It is true, there was 
often much excitement, but then it was so blended with health- 
ful bodily exercise, that it did not necessarily prey upon the 
health, and thus prepare the way for a relapse into stupidity. 
Revivals then lasted long, and lett the pulse of religion among 
the converts beating healthfully, even when conversion among 
the impenitent had ceased. ‘Then we had accounts of their 
continuing from six months to two years. But now revivals 
are more fitful and spasmodic. ‘The excitement of public meet- 
ings, continued without interruption for days,—sometimes for 
weeks,—begets a distaste for the sober realities of self-exam- 
ination and private prayer. We begin to loathe this light 
food ; and what are the consequences? Why, human nature, 
worn out, unable any longer to endure the pressure, begins to 
droop, and then retires from the field to recruit. Piety, too, 
having lost its native aliment, or not having time to digest it 
in the retirement of the closet, withers and almost despairs. 
In an instant a dead calm ensues. ‘The minister feels it, and 
tries to lash his church into feeling. Butallis vain. ‘The body 
ecclesiastical has lost its excitability, and, ignorant of the cause, 
begin to lash their minister. When this fails, all agree io fall 
asleep, and rest in their stupidity for the remainder of the year. 
The revival dies away, and the spectator, who has witnessed 
the excitement, perceiving it, reports, that it was spurious and 
fanatical,—the mere work of man. ‘Thus God is dishonored, 
and revivals sink into contempt. We would then ask our chris- 
tian brethren whether it is not time to urge upon the churches 
the duty of cultivating closet religion more. Surely, if any 
form of devotion is to be given up, it is not that of the closet. 

We also accord with what Mr. J. says in reference to domes- 
tic religion. 

[tis a fact extensively acknowledged, that to an alarming ex- 
tent parents have relinquished the religious education of their 
children to the sabbath school teacher, and then as they im- 
agine, discharged their high responsibility as the heaven-ap- 
pointed guardians of their offspring. ‘The time was when, in 
New England, the father ‘“ acted as the prophet, as well as the 
priest and the king of his household.” ‘The close of the sab- 
bath found him encircled by his family, questioning them with 
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reference to the sermons they had just heard in the sanctuary, 
or upon the Assembly’s Catechism, and seriously expounding 
to them the word of God. But these days have passed away, 
and fathers have most thankfully accepted the offers of any who 
have kindly tendered their assistance to relieve them from such 
arduous duties. Now we are not opposed to sabbath school in- 
struction: but when parents yield to others the sole instruction 
of their offspring upon religious subjects, they forget that God 
has commanded them “to bring up their children in the nur- 
ture and admonition of the Lord,” and are by thus resigning 
their children to strangers, abandoning much of their own au- 
thority over them. Sabbath schools may be good helps, but 
they are by no means a substitute for domestic instruction. 

The next three chapters, “on the importance of eminent 
piety,” ‘avoiding the appearance of evil,” and “conformity to 
the world,” we pass over, because they constitute the every day 
themes of our lectures and sermons. Especially is this true 
with reference to the last, in this day when God himself by our 
commercial embarrassments, is uniting with his ministers in re- 
buking the worldliness of his professing people. It seems as if 
on both sides of the Atlantic, the church of God has been in 
danger of abandoning fis service for that of mammon,—and 
the commercial embarrassments alluded to, have been felt upon 
both continents. for our own part, we must confess, that 
while we have sympathized deeply with the suflerers, we have 
also rejoiced, that God in his providence was stepping foward to 
arrest his church in her career of ruin, and save her before she 
became merged in an impenitent world. ‘The blow which 
has fallen upon our land so heavily, has, we think, been felt 
more deeply by the church than the impenitent. At any rate, 
the spirit of speculation was as rampant in the sanetuary as on 
’Change, carrying upon its rapid current, very often, both the 
shepherd and the flock. Christians began to vie with each 
other and the world in the splendor of their establishments, 
and casting off the livery of the Savior, threw around chris- 
tianity the gorgeousness of a secular glory. ‘Thus attired, she 
was fast losing her power to save. The salt had well nigh lost 
its savor; the light of the world was almost extinguished. But 
the Redeemer, who is alike the God of providence and of grace, 
interposed, and tearing off the tinsel robes which coneealed her 
real beauty, again invested her with the garments of salvation. 
*¢ Whoso is wise and will observe these things, even he shall un- 
derstand the loving kindness of the Lord.” 
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We most earnestly recommend to our readers a careful peru- 
sal of what is said “on the conduct of professors in reference 
to politics,” as peculiarly deserving of their consideration in this 
day of high political excitement. ‘The ground Mr. James takes, 
is, we think, the right ground. On the one hand he asserts, 
that duty to himself and posterity require, that the christian 
should improve his elective franchise, for the purpose of securing 
and perpetuating the civil and religious liberty of his country : 


‘It is his duty to give his conscientious vote for the election of his 
representative in his own branch of the legislature ; he may join his 
fellow subjects to petition for the redress of civil, or ecclesiastical griev- 
ances; and to the extent of his influence, mildly and properly exerted, 
without injuring his own piety and charity, or unnecessarily wounding 
the feelings and exciting the passions of others, he may endeavor to di- 
rect public opinion in favor of what is just and beneficial. ‘The calm, 
dispassionate, charitable, and conscientious exercise of your political 
rights, without sectarian bitterness and party animosity, in such measure 
as does not interfere with your own personal religion, and in such man- 
ner as does not wantonly injure the feelings of those who are opposed 
to you; which does not take you too much from your closet, your fam- 
ily, and your shop; if indeed you can thus exercise your rights, is quite 
lawful for you as professors. ‘These rules and restrictions, however, 
must be imposed ; for, without them, the subject will be sure to do you 
harm.’ pp. 135, 136. 


To these sentiments we most heartily respond, and sincerely 
wish, that they might be rung in the ears of every political pro- 
fessor of religion in our country. Who has not witnessed with 
grief the homage paid by professing christians to a favorite can- 
didate for office, due only to the King of Kings? Who has 
not heard expressions of joy falling from their lips upon his suc- 
cess, which never fell when the scenes of a revival put the crown 
upon the head of the Savior? Who has not seen the prayer- 
meeting vacated to supply the halls of a political meeting. Yes, 
professors of religion, servants of him whose kingdom is not of 
this world, have followed a liberty-pole, and superintended its 
elevation, with a jubilation of soul, and loud hosannas, whose 
gloomy faces, and whose silent tongues, habitually indicated 
hearts cold to the interests of Jesus Christ ! ! Yes, and they have 
lavished thousands to promote the political regeneration of their 
country, while but tens have been reluctantly advanced to se- 
cure the moral regeneration of the world! 

But there is another aspect of the subject, if possible, still 
more humiliating. We refer to the spirit with which christians 
go to the ballot-box. Here, it really seems asif they laid aside 
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their christianity, and acted without any reference to the judg- 
ment day. We aliude, particularly, to their choice of candidates, 
The question asked, is not, What is the moral character of the 
man who solicits my vote? Is he a friend of the Savior ? Is he, 
at any rate, a man of sterling integrity, a lover of law and order, 
a respecter of God’s institutions? Oh, no. But is he a whig ? 
Is he a democrat? Does he belong to my party? If so, this is 
enough ; I will vote for him, even if his opponent be a man of 
God, and he an infidel. It is enough to satisfy the conscience 
of the voter, if the man who asks his influence have been nom- 
inated by a caucus of his own political creed. It is in this way, 
that men are elevated to our highest offices, whose only claims 
to the suffrages of their fellow citizens, are founded upon their 
opposition to the sabbath, or their utter disregard of all religion. 
Yes, men are found in our halls of legislation, and wielding the 
executive power, whose hands are red with blood, and whose 
lives of debauchery ought to outlaw them from the society of the 
good. We say in this way, for were the professed friends of the 
Savior, in our country, to let it be known, that a reputation for 
a sound heart, as well as a sound head, were the pre-requisite 
qualification of any for whom their suffrages were solicited, so 
large is their number, that they could control our elections. 
Both parties, to secure their co-operation, would be careful not 
to alarm their fears, and drive them ofl, by nominating persons 
for office whose characters were suspicious. We do not wish to 
have christians organize themselves into a separate political 
party, but we do desire, most earnestly, that as they really have 
the balance of power in their hands, they would so improve it, 
as to defeat the election of corrupt demagogues, and secure that 
of honest men. ‘This they owe to God, and to their country. 

What our author says “ on brotherly love,” will, we doubt not, 
be read with deep interest. In this day, when the church of 
Christ in our land, which ought, like his seamless robe, never to 
be rent, is divided into parties; when Zion’s watchmen, even of 
the same communion, no longer see eye to eye, or lift up their 
voices together ; when wrath, and clamor, and envy, and evil 
speaking have usurped the place of fraternal confidence and 
affection, we need to be often reminded of the injuries which 
these alienations among brethren inflict upon the cause of the 
Redeemer, and called to repentance. Who, that watches the 
the signs of the times with a pious heart, can but weep when 
he sees the church of Christ, weak and powerless, bleeding to 
death from the wounds which she herself, and not the enemy, 
hath inflicted ! 
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Let christians read pages 154, 155, if they would understand 
the meaning of the new commandment. In accounting for the 
want of brotherly love, Mr. J. says, ‘The external prosperity of 
the church, and its worldly ease, are one cause. In times of 
persecution the sheep run together; but when the dogs cease 
to bark, to chase, and to worry them, then they separate and 
quarrel ‘with one another.” We have long believed, that this 
was the case, and have been anticipating, and we must confess 
almost desiring the day when the simultaneous and united at- 
tack of the enemy should call the church from waging an in- 
testine war, to resist acommon foe. Nothing would, we think, 
more eflectually silence the strifes of our theological parties ; 
nothing blend into one holy phalanx ‘“ the sacramental hosts of 
God’s elect,” more certainly, than to be obliged to meet an enemy 
whose grand purpose was not the annihilation of any individual 
portion of a particular denomination, but of our common chris- 
tianity. Not only under these circumstances, would the frag- 
ments of the same denomination be again united, but all the 
sects of evangelical christians would “find, that there was, as 
upon the floor of the American Bible Society, a spot where they 
could unite in defending the truth. Then would Zion look 
forth as the morning,—fair as the moon, clear as the sun, and 
terrible as an army with banners. ‘Then would the millennial 
sun pour its splendors upon a regenerated world. ‘This is the 
only union we expect on earth. While men possess different 
minds, and are in different circumstances, they will probably 
always differ in their views of church covernment, and their 
mode of philosophizing upon the facts of theology. But these 
are not essential to salvation. 'The church, if filled with love, 
is still one. Like the children of Israel journeying to the prom- 
ised land, they may have distinct banners and leaders for each 
tribe, but they follow one Joshua,—even Jesus, the Great Cap- 
tain of our salvation. 

We have occupied so much time in the consideration of the 
first ten chapters, we can do but little more than to say concern- 
ing the others, that their perusal will well repay the reader for 
the labor. The bare announcement of the subjects will re- 
commend them to the serious consideration of the christian. 
They are, in their order: The influence of Professors ; Con- 
duct of Professors towards unconverted relatives; ‘The unmar- 
ried Professor ; The Professor in prosperity ; The Professor in 
adversity ; The conduct of Professors away from home ; The 
backsliding Professor; The influence of the Holy Spirit ; The 
dying Professor. 
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Some of our readers may, perhaps, differ from Mr. James upon 
the subject of the intermarriages of professors and non-professors 
of religion. He is decidedly of the opinion, that they are in 
every case contrary to the word of God. 


‘This is the law then, that no Christian should marry any one who 
is not also a Christian ; or who is not upon good grounds supposed to 
be such. I say it is the Jaw; not merely advice, or counsel, but com- 
mand, and as binding on our conscience as any other precept of the 
New Testament. We have no more right to attempt to annul or evade 
this command, than we have any other of Christ’s laws.’ pp. 207, 208. 


If this be true, it is high time for the church to awake and 
vindicate the law against its daily violation. 'The following 
consequences, horrid enough, most certainly follow.—All such 
matriages are, ipso facto, void, and their offspring illegitimate : 
The minister who celebrates such unhallowed nuptials ought to 
be censured by his brethren, and the parties to be separated: 
The guilty should be instantly disciplined, and if they refused 
to confess their sorrow, that they had thus married an unbe- 
liever, should be excommunicated. But is it true, that Christ 
has in every case prohibited such intermarriages? If he has, 
then we aver, that at least in America he has converted his 
church into a vast nunnery. It is well known, that there are 
three females who profess religion, and possess it too, to one 
male. And is it possible, that Christ intended to deprive the 
world of all that influence which christian mothers exert upon 
its present and prospective interests? Has he proclaimed “ mar- 
riage honorable in all,” and with his own hand created the 
strong sympathies of woman’s heart for the domestic relation 
and duties, only to crush them by conversion? For our part, 
we do not believe it, and, had we time, think we could prove 
to a demonstration, that the texts which the author quotes are 
inapplicable to the question he is discussing. We, however, 
confess, that when a man seeks a companion beyond the pale 
of the church, among the impenitent, and commits the best 
hours of the existence of his children to an ungodly mother, he 
at the same time shows asad state of religious feeling. He has, 
under ordinary circumstances, no apology. He may “find a pious 
woman. But to the woman there is no such privilege granted. 
Her own delicacy,-as well as refined public sentiment, confine 
her to her father’s habitation until her hand is solicited. And is 
it possible, that when addressed by a man of christian education, 
dedicated to God in baptism, correct morals, amiable deport- 
ment, and all other qualifications, besides religion, for an excel- 
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lent husband, she must in all cases refuse, even when by con- 
senting she may be transferred from an impenitent family into 
a cire le of piety among her husband’s friends? If Christ says 
so, we admit it; but we want strong proof, that such is his law. 

We now take our leave of the book, expressing our sincere 
desire, that it may have an extensive circulation ; and with our 
feelings of love to the author’s heart, and respect for his intel- 
lect greatly increased. Mr. James is our Mr. James as well as 
England’s, 


Art. VIL—Exposirory View or Romans vit: 19—23. 


[In the following article an ingenious attempt is made to relieve a 
much disputed and difficult passage of scripture of some of its perplex- 
ities. On this account it deserves the attention and examination of our 
readers. We place it, therefore, on our pages; but without meaning 
thereby to identify ourselves with ‘the peculiar views of the writer. | 


CouLp we penetrate the covering of flesh with which the 
immortal spirit inwraps itself as it enters on this mortal exis- 
tence, and discern its mysterious workings just as it becomes 
conscious of its new-commencing being ; could we, with some 
ancient philosophers, christian as well as heathen, imagine such 
a spirit but a temporary visitor to these earthly scenes—irom 
another state where it had been long training its powers, and 
drinking in knowledge—and draw from it intelligent answers to 
our interrogatories respecting the thoughts and emotions which 
this new condition must have awakened and suggested ; what 
feelings of wonder and perplexity might we expect it would tell 
us agitate its bosom? What earnest questionings of itself of 
things so new, so strange around, would engage its mind? 
‘What and where am [? Am Ian immortal spirit? What, then, 
is this dying body which I feel is now made part of me?) What 
is this new world, so strange, so different from my nature, in 
which | am now made to find a home? Why am I here? 
Why is immortality and incorruption thus mingled with dec ay 
and death? Have La wise, a good Creator, the kind father of 
my being? Why has he thus see mingly contradicted all the 
innate longings of my soul. opp ised the tendenci ies of my na- 
ture, and subjected me, a spirit of heavenly birth, ethereal as the 
angels of light, whose very nature is freedom, and 1 burning to 
my soul’s inmost center with the fires of immortality, to this 

rou. X. 14 
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close companionship and union with gross, heavy matter,—dull, 
insensible clay—frail, fleeting, perishable dust ? Why this 
strange incongruity, this monstrous union?’ Such, we might 
conceive, would be the anxious, tormenting perplexities, which 
would rack the bosom of an immortal being on waking to ex- 
istence in the condition of man. 

But do these perplexities vanish with the maturity of its 
being? Is the mystery solved by progress in existence? No, 
alas! Adult, mature man finds his soul harrowed by the same 
perplexing difficulties. From the beginning of the race till now, 
we find man groaning under this bondage of the flesh, and 

sighing as he groans for a solution of the mystery. ‘W hy am I 
here? Why am I thus?’ is ever the haunting question. ‘Why 
am I, an undying spirit, whose very essence is immortality, 
bound to a frail, perishable body, and through it dying daily a 
death of pain, and sorrow, and misery ? Why is this spirit 
longing, from its own native tendencies, to fly phahae ina 
never-ceasing ascent, chained down to this low earth? Why is 
it, that fired as I am with such restless, quenchless hopes, [ am 
ever the doomed victim of unfeeling dis: appointment; that my 
fairest, brightest, and fondest expectations are ever blasted in the 
bud ; my warmest desires crushed by some unseen giant hand, 
whe n just on the verge of gratification ; the chalice > of long de- 
sired and long toiled for bliss, dashed from my very lips ; th: ut, 
fitted to find such pure and elevated delight in mingling my 
sympathies and affections with my fellow-beings, I no sooner 
begin to taste the full bliss of reciprocated and confiding attach- 
ment, than the object around which I have suffered my warm 
affections to twine, is violently wrested from me by a ruthless 
necessity ; and my hes wt just ready to bathe in the sea of fond- 
est felicity, is plunged into the cold waters of inconsolable sor- 
row; that longing in my inmost soul for peace, security, and 
permanence, all around me and within me is but discord and tu- 
mult; mutability and transitoriness, frailty and decay,—nothing 
solid, nothing sure, nothing lasting; the present the only real 
good, and that is but the hideous ghost of past misery clad in 
the shadows of coming evil? W hy am I here? Why am I 
thus ?’ 

Such have been the anxious inquiries, that have forced them- 
selves upon every reflecting mind in the sad hours of its pen- 
siveness, ever since the records of the earliest thoughts of man. 
The effects of these unsatified i inquiries have been disastrous in 
the extreme. Failing to find a clew to the mysteries of its ex- 
istence, the mind has fancied that none can be found leading 
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from, or consistent with the notion of an infinitely wise and 
good Creator. It has thus plunged itself into a withering athe- 
ism, and surrendered up mankind to the despotic sway of a re- 
lentless, iron-hearted necessity. Or if, held back by some se- 
cret tie of filial sympathy with its eternal Father, the soul has 
been kept from such a fearful, ruinous plunge, it has yet suffer- 
ed itself to break out into wicked rebellion against its Maker 
and Sovereign, and has pined away in complaints, murmurs, 
and reproaches, against its allotments. 

Is there, then, no corrective of these sad evils? Can no re- 
lief be found for the anxious mind of man when burdened with 
these heavy doubts and perplexities? Cannot the mystery be 
solved, and with the approach of light to the mind, hope, peace, 
and joy break in upon the sighing soul? 

‘The essence of the difficulty is just this: Why is the im- 
mortal spirit doomed to this frail, dying state? Why is the 
heaven-sprung spirit, with its deathless activities, confined to 
this body of death ; this cold, senseless, perishable mass of cor- 
ruption? It is not enough to point out in general terms the 
purifying tendencies of suffering, the happy effects of sorrow, 
and the beneficial uses of chastisement. ‘This does not cover 
the case ; does not fill up the deep wound of the spirit with its 
soothing, healing balm. ‘lhe question to be answered is, Can 
any good and worthy end be shown in the subjection of the 
spirit of man to this present evil state ? 

It has long appeared to us, that the word of God furnishes 
means of giving a full and satisfactory answer to such anxious 
inquiries, Which have been too much overlooked. We propose, 
in this article, to examine more particularly an interesting por- 
tion of scripture, which we conceive was intended to shed light 
on this very subject. 

We have endeavored, in our introductory remarks, to throw 
our own, and the minds of our readers, into a state somewhat 
resembling that of the querulous despondency which reflections 
on the present imperfect condition of being have not unfre- 
quently produced. We must still further beg the indulgence of 
our readers in preparing the way for a clear perception of the 
scope and bearing of the truth, which we suppose may be taught 
in the passage under consideration, and of the evidence on 
Which it rests, while we propound an hypothesis; which, 
whether true or false, will equally subserve our purpose in pro- 
posing it. In this we but follow the safe path of reasoners 
in the departments of natural science, who, as in explaining the 
phenomena of light and electricity, often feel themselves war- 
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ranted in following either of two opposite and utterly irrecon- 
cilable theories, without at all hazarding the interests of truth. 
We do not vouch for the truth of the hypothesis which we now 
propose, or undertake to defend it against any other which may 
be framed. But we shall make use of it as a kind of radiant to 
illuminate our way in traversing this field of truth ; as a kind of 
elevation from which we may look down around upon the wide 
amphitheater of truth, and distinctly view the outlines and bear- 
ings of that portion which we have now in hand to consider. 
For the simple purpose of methodizing and elucidating our 
subject, we would throw out the hypothesis :—that God, at crea- 
tion, foreseeing the future incursions of sin and rebellion into the 
ranks of his moral creatures, determined upon this great and 
wonderful measure of placing a part under asystem of reclaiming 
mercy from the very moment of their commencing existence ; 
a system which should begin to exert its peculiar power, in 
some respects, cotemporaneously with the first motions of the 
moral machinery in the new created soul, and should continue 
its operation till sin gave away before the power of the Holy 
Spirit, operating on such a being so adapted to its effectual in- 
fluences, or became so inveterate by existence, as to render re- 
covery hopeless, in the light of justice and benevolence. 
Having detained our readers thus long, we now proceed to 
give our exposition of the passage before us; for the considera- 
tion of which the view of the relation of this redemptive scheme 
to the other dealings of God in his vast kingdom, indirectly af- 
forded in the above hypothesis, will, we think, better prepare us. 
The apostle had been speaking of the adoption of men by 
God, and of the riches of that inheritance which, as the adopt- 
ed sons of God, they would eventually receive ; of its exceed- 
ing glory, as not to be compared with the sufferings of this pres- 
ent time. In proof, now, of his assertion, he alledges the fact, 
that men do earnestly expect such an unfolding of the myste- 
rious designs of God towards this world. They see something 
so strange in the present constitution of things,if permanent, if 
final ; so contradictory to all just notions of the character of God, 
that they do, as a race, earnestly expect and look for the devel- 
opment of some great and worthy design and purpose to be ac- 
complished by this strange system of things; and that deve ‘Lop- 
ment he intimates to be the “ manifestation of the sons of God ;’ 
that is, the exhibition of a people reclaimed to himself through 
the operation of this gracious system, and raised in consequence 
of it, to the exalted condition of the sons of God, “ For,” he 
goes on to say, “ the creature,” that is, man, “‘ was made subject 
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to vanity,”—was by a kind of violence, unnatural force, sub- 
jected to vanity, to frailty, corruption, imperfection, the neces- 
‘sary consequence of his fleshly constitution,—“ not willingly,” 
against its own consent; the pure spirit, so far from courting 
such an alliance with gross matter, shrinking from it in every 

sensibility as abhorrent to all the tendencies of its constitution, 

seeing in the union itself nothing but strife, bondage, degrada- 
tion, and wretchedness ; “ but by reason of him who hath sub- 
jected the same,” by the sole appointment and agency of its Cre- 
ator, who, to accomplish a greater good, has subjected the spirit 
to a state involving a lesser evil, “ in hop e that the creature it- 
self also should be delivered from the bondage of corruption,” 

in the benevolent expectation, that in consequence of bringing 
on the soul this temporary evil, and causing it to pass through 
this unnatural and degrading condition, the spirit in emerging 
from it would also be delivered from the heavy bondage of sin, 
the servitude of corruption, and be raised ‘to the glorious lib- 
erty of the sons of God,”—would be translated into that high 
and distinguishing relation of children of God, being received 
and adopted of God as his, and welcomed to his favor and love, 
by reason of their having entered the service of holiness, at once 
so free, as the service for which alone the powers of the spirit 
were constituted, and so full of immortal glory. 

It will be perceived, from this running commentary, that we 
have made no serious departure, in words, from the version of 
the scriptures in common use, and the reasons for that slight de- 
parture will appear in our succeeding remarks. We must, here, 
formally demand of our readers, What is the obvious, the neces- 
sary construction to be put on this passage ¢ Can it be found to 
mean anything less than this: that the present state of being 
was designed of God as the means of reclaiming rebel souls, 
and of confirming them in holiness ? that this was the great ob- 
ject intended to be accomplished by the subjection of man to his 
present condition of “ vanity ?” 

But for the purpose of ascertaining the true import of the pas- 
sage, we will now go into a consideration of its several parts. 

It is evident, that the whole interpretation hinges upon the 
force of some few expressions. These will occupy our brief 
attention in the order in which they occur. 

The first expression demanding notice, is ‘y xiao, the crea- 
ture. 'This word, like other derivatives of the same class, may 
be taken in three general senses, viz. 

Absolute ; as expressing simple action, without reference 
to the effect; as when we say, creation is the prerogative of 
mind. . 
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2. Transitive ; as expressing action with reference to effect, 
as when we say, ead xticews xdouov, from the creation of the 
world ; and, 

3. Passive ; as expressing the effect of action. 

It is obvious, that it is only in the latter of these three senses 
in which the word can be here used. But this meaning is it- 
self generic; and by the authorized use of language the word 
may be taken in a restricted sense. The question arises, there- 
fore, whether it is used here in its full or in a specific import? 
According to well settled principles of interpretation, this ques- 
tion can be determined only by a reference to the context. Does 
the context, then, require any restriction to be put on the sense 
of the word as here used? and if any, what ? 

This will be readily determined, by considering what is here 
predicated of the term. We find, accordingly, there are predi- 
cated of it, 

1. Earnest expectations, verse 19. 

2. Subjection to vanity, verse 20. 

3. Possibility of redemption from the bondage of corruption, 
verse 21. 

A. Feeling or expressing distress at its present condition, verse 
22; and, 

5. It is used as generic, of believers. 

We are necessitated to give the word an import, that is con- 
sistent with all these assertions; and we are prohibited by an 
acknowledged law of interpretation from restricting its meaning 
farther than to make it reconcilable with the context. If these 
premises be admitted, it will follow, First, that the word cannot 
here include all created existence ; angels, at least, must be ex- 
cluded. the opinion of some critics to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. For with what truth or proprie ty can it be said, that an- 
gels are ‘“ subject to vanity ;” that angels “groan and travail 
in pain?” Secondly, The notion of the visible universe gen- 
erally, including man, as given it by some critics, is too generic 
to be reconcilable with what we have seen to be predicated of 
the term. For how can the inanimate creation be said to ex- 
ercise those various feelings and desires which are here affirmed 
of the ‘ creature ?” 

We are aware, that this notion is defended on the ground, that 
the apostle is here employing “a bold prosopopeva.” * But if the 
writer employs a figure of speech, he gives no warrant thereby 
to the interpreters of his language to pass over it as wholly void 


" Vide Doddridge’s Family Expositor. Flatt et al. ad. h. 1. 
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of meaning. Surely, if he is at the pains of searching out a 
figure to express his meaning; or if the vivid perceptions he 

iad of his subject forced him out of the region of literal ex- 
pression into that of figures and images, he had some idea to con- 
vey ; there was some truth present to his mind which he meant 
to shadow forth. But we ask, What possible idea, on this supposi- 
tion, can be given to the expression, that the senseless, inanimate 
matter “shall be delivered from the bondage of corruption into 
the glorious liberty of the children of God?’ We could, with 
comparative ease get over the serious difficulty of supposing, 
that the apostle had in his mind an agitated theory respe cting 
the future exalted condition of the ‘brute animate creation, 
which he here would impiously sanction as correct ; a difficulty 
by the way which seems to have somewhat staggered the minds 
of this class of interpreters and led them to blink the question 
respecting the truth of this theory so clearly involved in their 
view of the passage ;* but in what possible sense can such a re- 
demption,—such a deliverance be predicated of the inanimate 
senseless universe? The apostle meant something, though 
using ‘a bold prosoporera.”” What could he have meant when 
using such glowing language about the final exaltation of sense- 
less matter “ to the glorious liberty of the sons of God?” We 
can see no possible meaning in the language on this view, and 
hence feel ourselves constrained to reject it, as giving to the 
term too generic a sense. 

The next more specific sense which has been affixed to the 
term, is the material creation gener rally, animate and inanimate. 
This differs from the preceding only in being more specific, as 
that included rational as well as irrational existence. It is ob- 
viously obnoxious to the same difficulties, and needs therefore 
little further consideration. It is, however, adopted by many 
critics of great name.t In support of their opinion they alledge 
the general use of the word itself. But from a careful examin- 
ation of the passages quoted, we find, either, that the term sig- 
nifies the whole creation generally, rational and irrational, or that 
the context most clearly points out how far the restriction upon 
the proper meaning of the word should extend. ‘The premngee 
cited are Book of Wisdom, v: 17; ix: 2; Judithix: 12; xvi: 


* Vide, e. g. Calvin, et. Flatt ad. loc. 

t Vide Stuart’s Commentary on Romans, p. 333, for a list of these. It ought, 
perhaps, to be noted here, however, that in making out this list the author has 
confounded the two last mentioned senses, classing with those who suppose, that 
the material creation only is intended, critics who understand by the term the 
whole visible creation, rational and irrational. 
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14; and 1 Tim. iv: 4. They further urge, that the context 
allows this interpretation, on the ground of a supposed personi- 
fication of inanimate nature; a supposition which we have 
already had occasion to notice. They appeal, moreover, to the 
doctrines about a future renovation of the material creation, 
which they suppose the scriptures to inculcate, as falling in with 
and supporting their view. But here they assume, that these 
passages, as 2 Peter ili: 1O—13; Rev. xxi: 1, &c., are to be 
taken in their literal sense ; while, even if we admit their in- 
terpretation of these prophecies to be correct, it would not, ob- 
viously, tend much to establish their view. All that can be 
made from it is, that their exposition of the passage in hand 
may or may not be correct, zf this theory of a literal new crea- 
tion be sound. All the other considerations urged in favor of 
this interpretation—as the supposed antithesis in the expression, 
ath % xtiow, the creature itself, which, it appears to us, is merely 
a mode of expression designed to render xriovz, the creature, em- 
phatic, and the universality of idea conveyed in aaa ‘y xtictc, 
the whole creation, together with what is predicated of zriccs, 
in verses 20 and 21, “vanity” and “bondage of corruption,” 
which last considerations favor, to say the least, as much the 
view we have given, as the one before us,—are plainly indeci- 
sive, and can weigh but little against the difficulties that attend 
this exposition. 

The other meanings, still more specific than the one which 
we have assigned to the word in our running commentary,— 
such as unconverted men, unconverted Jews, or heathen, chris- 
tians generally, and Jewish or Gentile believers in particular, — 
which severally have received the support of different interpre- 
ters, are more specific than the context requires, and therefore 
are to be rejected on the principle which we have laid down, 
that a term, generic in its proper and natural import, should not 
be restricted be »yond the clear necessities of the case. Wedeem 
it unnecessary, therefore, to occupy time in a further considera- 
tion of them. 

We advance, then, the position, that the idea of mankind, the 
human race generally, is the true idea conveyed by the term in 
this position. With this understanding of the term, everything 

appears to us, at least, clear of difficulty. ‘lhe only serious ar- 
gument which can be urged against this inte rpretation, is, that 
it seems to teach what is untrue re specting the anxious longings 
of the race at large for the revelation of the sons of God. But, 
we ask, Is it not the characteristic of men, as a race, that when 
contemplating the evils of this present mortal condition, they do 
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sigh and long for a time when all the mysteries of this life shall 
be unfolded, all these seeming contradictions explained and re- 
conciled? Have we not in our introductory remarks expressed 
truly the feelings of the race generally on this subject? If to 
any portion of the human race such language seems unsuitable, 
it must certainly be the pagan world. Yet hear that oracle of 
heathenism, the chief of Roman orators and philosophers, when 
rising from the dejection and sadness which the death of an 
accomplished and beloved daughter had occasioned, he comforts 
himself with views of the nature of man, and of his relations 
to the present and the future life, worthy of an enlightened chris- 
tian mind. 


‘Indeed I know not who they are for whom it is better to be born. For 
what do we discover grateful or cheering when entering upon miseries 
and cares? With what are we not rather shocked and grieved? Which 
that first crying and wailing of new-born infants abundantly shows. 
For this is the appointment of kind maternal nature, who utters nothing 
unmeaning, who rather in all she does ever gives forth wonderful lessons 
of piety, or justice, or prudence. Irom this we perceive, that it is far best 
not to be born, nor strike on these rocks of life ; and next tothis, if born, 
to die as soon as possible, and escape as it were from the furnace of 
fortune. * * * Wherefore, if death brings an end to sorrow, and 
the beginning of a more secure, a better life; if it averts future, and 
heals present evils; if it leads us forth from our many exposures to dis- 
eases, troubles, afflictions, why should we so much murmur at it, or de- 
rive from it sorrow, when we ought rather to draw from it consolation 
andjoy? * * * For it is certain, that not a place of abode but 
merely a temporary halting place has been allowed us here; on leaving 
which we ought to set forth with eager minds, as if from an inn full of 
troubles and inconveniencies, and fly away with most joyful spirits to the 
future life, asto ournativeland. * * * The body, indeed, may well 
be mortal ; since it has derived its origin from the earth, to the mutability 
of which it is subjected by nature, and should go back to it, when the 
course of life is finished. But the mind, as it proceeded forth from God, 
longs after heaven itself; for it ever desires to return whence it origin- 
ated. ‘The earth, if desired at all, must be by the body alone; but by 
spirits, the eternal rest of heaven must be sought; that is their proper 
home. For there is nothing in the constitution of spirits which has 
originated from earth or has been formed from it; nothing, even, of wa- 
ter, air, or fire. For in these elements there is nothing which has the 
power of memory, thought, or feeling, that it can retain the past, foresee 
the future, and comprehend the present. These attributes, are exclu- 
sively divine. It can never be discovered whence they could come to man 
unless from God. There is, therefore, a peculiar nature and power to 
spirit, distinct from these common and familiar elements. So whatever 
that is which knows, which wills, which grows, is heavenly and divine, 


Vou. X. 15 
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and for that reason it is necessary, that it should be eternal.’ Ciceronis, 
Consolatio. Opera Omnia, ed. Bost. vol. xvii. pp. 289, 292, 335. 

Surely, if paganism could give utterance to such thoughts 
and such feelings, it were no unpardonable license in the apostle 
to represent the race generally as ‘“ waiting for the revelation of 
the sons of God ;” as “ groaning and travailing in pain together.” 
We ask our readers to ponder these expressions of this bereaved 
but comforted pagan father, and then decide whether it is un- 
suitable to ascribe to the human race generally such desires 
for the day when these mysteries of this present existence shall 
be unraveled, and all its sorrows and miseries healed and 
passed away. “ The spirit longs after heaven ;” animus coelum 
ipsum appetit. “Spirits must seek the eternal rest of heaven, 
that is their own proper home ;” animus aeterna coeli sedes 
quaerenda, eaque propria illorum patria. 

Although the particular meaning we have attached to this 
word is net essential to the general view we have taken of the 
passage, since the interpretation given by some of the visible 
creation generally, rational and irrational, harmonizes with it, 
we yet consider it the true meaning of the word as used in 
this connection, and think we have sufficiently defended our po- 
sition. 

We shall briefly touch on the remaining expressions requiring 
notice. 

‘unetayn, was subjected. 'This word, taken in connection with 
the next following oy éxotoua, not willingly gives force and 
emphasis to the thought conveyed that the union of the “ crea- 
ture” with “ vanity” is a forced, unnatural union—against all 
the inclinations and tendencies of the creature. 

77 watodtyt, to vanity. ‘lhe apostle has seized upon a single 
feature of the present state as representative and illustrative of 
its whole character. It is a state of vanity, where reigns dis- 
appointment—where nothing satisfies. Hence, impliedly, the 
state to which the creature is subjected is one of imperfection, 
frailty, corruption. We see no reason for extending its meaning 
so as to include moral imperfection or sin, and feel constrained to 
give it its ordinary import. Compare Ps. 39: 5,62:9; Eccl. 1: 2. 

thy ‘unotaguvta, him who subjected. 'This obviously refers to 
the Creator. ‘The notion of some, that it refers to Adam or 
Satan has no sufficient support. 

éx ednidt, in hope. ‘The only question that can arise as to 
the form of this expression is, whether it denotes the motive or 
design of the Creator in subjecting men to vanity, or merely 
describes the state to which man is thus reduced. The latter 
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opinion is entertained by some critics, as Prof. Stuart. But we 
have the following objections to this opinion. It does not give 
the preposition ei, its proper force, which with the dative de- 
notes motion, or rest consequent upon implied motion; and is 
better employed to express design or motive. It separates words 
by position joined together, and which the mind can hardly fail 
to connect. It renders it necessary to throw the words not 
willingly, but by reason of him who subjected the same, into a 
parenthesis, and thereby breaks up the natural flow and ease of 
the passage. It moreover leaves a member of considerable 
length, the whole of the 21st verse, to hang loosely and heavily 
upon the rest, and makes the whole passage lame and disjointed. 
We therefore predicate the hope or expectation here intimated, 
of God, as the Creator, who, with this hope or expectation and 
under the influence of it, chose thus to subject man to vanity. 

The succeeding verse declares what is the nature or object of 
this hope, “ that the creature also should be delivered from the 
bondage of corruption into the glorious liberty of the sons of 
God.” 

Gre xal adr 4 xtlovs, that even the very creature. Notwithstand- 
ing the apparently strong fetters and bonds which bind man to 
misery, and frailty, and sin, a deliverance is practicable ; for this 
was the very design and expectation of God in subjecting him 
to vanity. Such, we conceive, is the nature of the emphasis 
given by xal adth, and 75 Jovhelas tig ptogas, from the bondage 
of corruption. By corruption we understand here moral corrup- 
tion, sin. Such is acommon meaning of the word. Comp. 
2 Pet. 1: 4., 2:12, 19. Such is the meaning which the anti- 
thesis in the expression requires ; the ‘ ‘bondage of corruption” 
being obviously the opposite state from that ‘of “the glorious 
liberty of the sons of God.” Such too is the meaning which 
the whole passage requires. ‘The notion of mere physical weak- 
ness and frailty, liability to misery and destruction seems abhor- 
rent to the design of the writer. I[t also represents God the 
Creator in a repulsive aspect ; as having subjected man to vanity 
for the simple purpose of delivering him again ; a design unwor- 
thy of his infinite goodness and wisdom. ‘This objection, indeed, 
does not hold against Prof. Stuart’s interpretation, as it is obvi- 
ated by predicating the expectation of deliverance, of the crea- 
ture and not of the Creator. But we have already presented 
our objections to that exposition. 

This then is the interpretation which, it appears to us, must be 
put on the whole passage,—that the spirit of man was subjected 
to the state of vanity and corruption, contrary to all its native 
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tendencies and sensibilities, by the will of its Creator, in the 
benevolent expectation, that it would, by passing through this 
state, be delivered from the bondage of sin and established for- 
ever in the free and glorious service of God. 

Lest this interpretation should fail to find favor with any of 
our readers from the seeming novelty of the truth which it 
makes the passage teach,* we will now, as proposed, endeavor 
to sustain it by referring to the analogy of scripture as well as 
some considerations derived from fact and reason. 

We may cite for this purpose a passage in the second epistle 
to the Corinthians, 5th chap. and 5th verse. ‘“ Now he that 
hath wrought us for the self-same thing is God.” "The connec- 
tion in which this passage stands is obviously similar to that of 
the passage in Romans. Paul is affording consolation to the 
Corinthian christians, burdened with the weight of the misery 
and corruption brought upon them through their body of flesh. 
“For we,” he says, ‘that are in this tabernacle do groan, being 
burdened; not for that we would be unclothed, but clothed 
upon, that mortality might be swallowed up of life. Now he 
that hath wrought us for the self-same thing is God, who also 
hath given unto us the earnest of the Spirit.” What is this 
self-same thing for which believers had been wrought? Is it 
not ‘‘ that mortality might be swallowed up of life?” 'To refer 
it back to the desire spoken of in the second verse seems to us 
unnatural, forced, and in violation of the most common laws of in- 
terpretation. But what is the force of “ wrought” HATEQYUOUUEVOS? 
Some have considered it as of the same import as xriows, created. 
Rosenmiiller ad loc. But this, we conceive is stretching the 
signification of the word beyond its lawful use. It appears to us 


* The doctrine is by no means a novel one in fact. We find, in our note- 
book, the following extract from the works of Gelasius the Cyzican, bishop of 
Cesarea, in Palestine, in the latter part of the fifth century. ‘The world was 
made imperfect because of foreknowledge, for God foresaw that man would sin.” 
So Origen clearly held and maintained the same doctrine, although unfortunately 
he connected with it his Platonic notions respecting the pre-existence of the 
soul. In paraphrase of this very passage, he says: ‘“‘ The erring creatures sent 
down to earth or to the stars, are subjected to vanity, not willingly, but by 
reason of him who subjected them in hope that they would purge themselves 
and become again vessels of honor prepared unto glory.” Princip. II. c. 9. 2, 
as quoted in Bib. Repos. vol. 4, p. 198. 

So again: “ But when many of these spirits, created at first alike and equal, 
had fallen, his object in creating the visible universe, was to afford suitable 
places for the punishment and purgation of these lapsed beings, as various in 
condition as the endless variety of character assumed by them.” Id. p. 200. 

In Jike manner, Chrysostom, in commenting on 2 Cor. 5:5., says: “ But he 
did not form him [Adam] for this end, that he should die; but that he should 
even Work out for himself immortality.” 
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to be precisely the word which the apostle would have used, had 
he intended to convey the idea, that God had taken the spirit, 
after its creation, and so wrought upon it, by placing it under 
the conditions of a fleshly existence, as to secure the great re- 
sult expressed in the language, “swallowed up of life.” That 
this is the precise shade of meaning belonging to the word in 
its proper ordinary use, cannot be questioned. Why should we 
depart from its lawful signification? Certainly the context does 
not require such a departure. On the contrary, it seems to de- 
mand the signification naturally belonging to the word. The 
apostle had been speaking of “the earthly house of this taber- 
nacle.”” He dwells on the condition of man in the present life, 
and its relations to the future. He derives consolation, under 
the miseries incident to that state of existence, from these rela- 
tions. ‘The mind of the reader is all prepared to receive light 
and instruction on the design of the Creator in instituting these 
relations. From the nature and character of that design, as its 
source, it is roused to expect, that the sought-for consolation will 
flow. It falls back disappointed, unless it finds this design here 
set forth. 

We feel ourselves fully authorized, therefore, to cite this pas- 
sage in confirmation of the interpretation which we have given 
to the passage in Romans. 

We will now turn from this more express and direct annun- 
ciation of the design of God in subjecting the spirit of man to 
the frailty, weakness and evil of a fleshly existence, to more gen- 
eral declarations of this design. As these declarations are scat- 
tered throughout the scriptures, we shall content ourselves with 
referring to a single passage, which will serve as an illustration 
of the general tenor of scriptural instruction on this point. ‘The 
pious Elihu, (Job xxxiii.) when rebuking Job for his complaints 
under his afflictions, endeavors to show him the wickedness of 
such murmurs, by representing to him the grand design and aim 
of God in all he does respecting man. He enumerates particu- 
lars of his operations as illustrative of all. Thus he tells him, 
God sends a constant influence upon the soul of man,—never 
intermitted, not even in his slumberings on his bed, for even 
“then he openeth the ears of men and sealeth their instruction ; 
he likewise saves their “lives from perishing.” He, too, . 
eth them upon beds of pain and weakness, and with wasting 
disease consumes away their flesh. He sends the faithful in- 
structor to teach them the way of knowledge, and brings upon 
them, to influence them, the mighty power of example. And 
‘‘all these things,” he declares, “God worketh with man” for 
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one single purpose, “to bring back his soul from the pit, to be 
enlightened with the light of the living.” 

Now it is plain, that the particular things here spoken of are 
designed to represent the general operations of God; and the 

ge teaches, that all are done of God witha single aim and 
intent, which is, the exaltation of man to. the ways of holy obe- 
dience. It is obvious, also, that these things enter into the con- 
stitution of man, and that this same design must have been in 
the mind of God in giving man his peculiarity of constitution. 
If, for example, God ‘seeketh to seal instruction on the hearts of 
men ‘in dreams and visions of the night,’’ and ‘to bring back 
their souls from the pit” by the powerful influence of pain and 
disease, then this end must have been in view when he formed 
man and made him susceptible of those conditions of being, re- 
pose and sleep, disease and languishing ; and these are condi- 
tions which mark and distinguish a fleshly constitution,—a 
purely spiritual existence being an existence of untiring activity, 
and not subject to corruption. We conclude, then, from the 
representations in the word of God of the design and aim of all 
his particular acts in reference to man, that God has subjected 
the spirit of man to the present temporary condition of weak- 
ness and corruption, for the purpose of affording a medium 
through which he could raise it to holiness and secure it in bles- 
sedness. 

Again, we alledge the adaptedness of man’s peculiar nature 
to the great end contemplated in redemption,—the recovery of 
sinning souls, and their confirmation in holiness. 

We begin i in the consideration of this argument with the ac- 
credited truth before our minds, that no purely spiritual existen- 
ces, who have fallen, have been reclaimed ; and with the strong 
probability, indeed with the full certainty, so far as certainty can 
be reached in such a case, that this reclaiming act of God is con- 
fined to beings constituted, like ourselves, of body and spirit. 
Although we would not too hastily leap to the conclusion, that 
therefore no state but such a complex one as this can be fitted 
to a system of reclaiming grace, we are warranted in the infer- 
ence, that such a complex state of being is peculiarly adapted 
to this end. A close examination of this state of being will 
show us clearly the fact of its admirable suitableness to such a 
design. In the first place, the spirit is, to a great degree, 
hidden from its own view. Even by the most energetic and 
persevering efforts at direct examination of its own nature and 
condition, it can learn but very little of itself; while in point of 
fact, so continually is its attention called off and interrupted by the 
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cares which the body brings upon it, and by the weakness and 
feebleness of the body itself, the organ of all its investigations, 
that, however successful might be its endeavors to pry directly 
into the mysteries of its own existence, from the necessary in- 
terruptions to which it is subject, it could collect but a small 
amount of self-knowledge. Hence it perceives but little of its 
odiousness and loathsomeness, as sinful, as in rebellion against 
God. It knows and can know but little of the odious quality 
of sin, its power, its corrupting and debasing character. 'The 
difficulties that lie in the way of eradicating its power and cor- 
recting its corrupting influence, are of course but feebly appre- 
hended. Return therefore to God appears not so formidable a 
task. Although some perception of the nature of sin, of its 
odiousness and degrading character, may be necessary in order 
to repentance, yet a full apprehension of its deadly nature might, 
and probably would, drive the sinner to utter despair of deliver- 
ance. ‘The veil thrown over the spirit by the body, obscures 
also its view of God,—his spotless purity, his perfect holiness, 
his infinite benevolence. At best, with al! possible exertion, the 
glory of God can be brought to shine, before the eye of faith, 
but with faint and diminished effulgence. Hence, the fearful 
opposition, the infinite repugnance between its own polluted 
character and the perfect character of God, are but dimly seen. 
The difficulties of effecting a reconciliation and producing a sim- 
ilarity in characters so opposite to each other, is therefore not 
felt to be so great, as to drive to despair, which might be the 
case were there a full and unobscured perception of the glory of 
the divine character, and of the degradation of the sinful soul. 
Could the spotless excellence of God shine forth in unclouded 
splendor upon the eye of the spirit, and could its own blackness 
and deformity appear in full view, is it going too far to assert, 
that the declarations of eternal truth itself, proclaimed in the 
tones of infinite love and pity, might hardly avail to break up 
the fell despair that would stretch its icy bonds over the soul ? 
In consequence of this connection of the spirit with a mate- 
rial body, moreover, sin is made to take a form and a course of 
development, that does not bring the will of man in incessantly 
fretting and perceptible collision with the will of God. A sinful 
spirit, laid bare to itself, and perceiving the will of God obstruct- 
ing its way at every turn, when seeking its own, rather than 
the pleasure of its sovereign, and thus always brought in direct 
contact and opposition with him, would feel its malignity ever 
stirred up and incensed by this continual galling and opposition ; 
and every step forward in its rebellion would be adding fuel to 
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the fires of its rage against its God. Not sowith man. He can 
pursue his own chosen ways of sin, and feel but occasionally and 
imperfectly that opposing will of God crossing his path. That 
the soul of his subject might not be incensed by this galling op- 
position to an indomitable fury, God has partially withdrawn 
the manifestations of his own will, and the evil principles of 
man’s rebellious heart are not now forever lashed up to a more 
stormy bitterness and hate, by being made to strike continually 
against the will of God. This peculiarity of his condition, so 
important, so necessary to keep him from a desperate state of 
malignity towards God his maker, may be attributed to his 
fleshly constitution, which not only breaks and softens the 
promptings of his own rebellious spirit against the authority of 
God, and, like oil, mollifies the chafings and collision in him of 
their opposing wills, but also forms the inlet of ten thousand en- 
joyments to the soul, from which he almost forgets, that the 
anger of God burns against him. 

This complex constitution of man, once more, makes him 
susceptible of mingled good and evil. We have no reason to 
believe, that a pure spirit can, from its nature, otherwise than 
enjoy unalloyed bliss, or suffer unmingled woe. As all good 
and evil are, except in a world of grace, the manifestations of 
the supreme approbation or displeasure of God,—all being be- 
stowed or inflicted by him as the moral Governor of the uni- 
verse,—so when his will shines ever forth to view, and _ his 
approbation is manifest to every spirit, we must believe, that no 
souls not obedient to his will can enjoy any good, or any obedi- 
ent spirit undergo any evil. Indeed, even in this world, the full! 
consciousness, that all blessings are the gift of God and the 
expressions of his will, often turns the same blessings into curses 
to the guilt-stricken soul. But through his flesh, man can re- 
ceive enjoyment, without necessarily concluding, that it is an 
expression of God’s approving heart, speaking to it his soft voice 
of peace and complacent love. Hence it can consistently be 
bestowed, and without defeating that main purpose of God in 
bestowing it, to lead the heart to him who has made it to over- 
flow with gladness. 

Now such a mingling of good and evil in the cup of human 
experience, is absolutely essential to bring the soul to repentance 
and to obedience. Good is necessary, to convince of God’s wil- 
lingness to receive and bless the penitent. Evil is necessary, to 
convince of God’s displeasure at sin, and to warn of the final evil 
consequences of continuing in it. Unmingled good would lead 
to presumptuous confidence ; unmingled evil, to hopeless des- 
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pair. The fleshly nature of man admits the combination of the 
two, and therefore renders man’s recovery a possible, yea a hope- 
ful event. We see, then, that the subjection of the spirit to a 
union with flesh and blood, however unnatural such a connec- 
tion at first might seem, is yet, if not absolutely essential,—as 
there is reason to believe,—is still highly conducive to the end 
of recovering fallen spirits and confirming them in holiness; and 
that this animal constitution of man is admirably adapted to this 
great end. Since, too, no other equally probable end can be 
perceived, we infer, that it was for this end God in his infinite 
wisdom originally ordained and established it. We urge, in far- 
ther support of this view, the consideration, that it fully vindi- 
cates the character of God in certain respects, which otherwise 
would, in those same respects, appear sullied with partiality or 
injustice. 

One of the first inquiries, that agitates thinking minds after 
the clear discovery of a God of perfect holiness and inviolate 
justice, sitting upon the throne of the universe, and wielding 
his scepter of. righteousness over his vast kingdom, is, Why are 
good and evil so unequally distributed among men? Why are 
the comparatively virtuous forced to undergo the most distres- 
sing trials and misfortunes, while the vicious and abandoned 
often seem to go on through life with but few of its evils fas- 
tening upon them. Why should a God of strict impartiality, 
who regards no man’s person, thus distribute his blessings and 
his evils? To the murmuring rebel against the severity of 
God it may be a sufficient reply, that with all] his sufferings 
man receives far less of evil than is due to his sins, and all the 
good he enjoys flows unmerited from the free grace of God ; and 
to vindicate the final justice of God, it may be sufficient to urge, 
that this world is not the place where the ultimate allotments of 
God’s justice are made, and that in a future world all shall re- 
ceive according to their respective merits. Still, the mind of 
the anxious inquirer rests unsatisfied, till it sees, that a fit 
and substantial reason may be discovered for thus disturbing the 
equable flow of good and evil in this life. Through the light 
furnished us by this view of our constitution, we can perceive a 

satisfactory reason why God should distribute good and evil in 
unequal shares to man while on earth. As his great design in 
his measures here is the recovery of men to holiness, and as the 
dispositions of men vary, and as consequently they require va- 
rious means and methods to be used with them in order to in- 
fluence their conduct,—some yielding to a less, others needing 
a —_ degree of influence, —some demanding more of the 
ou. X. 16 
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influence flowing from good, others more of that which pro- 
ceeds from inflicted evil,—we should expect, that God would 
treat them in various ways ; drawing such as may be so drawn 
by the manifestations of his love through the attractive power 
of goodness; and breaking and subduing the stout hearts of 
others by the softening force of suffering ; mingling the two in 
such proportions as best to accomplish his great design ; em- 
ploying now more of this, now more of that, according as their 
ever varying circumstances may require. 

This view helps us also to vindicate the character of God in 
his determination of the mode in which the moral character and 
condition of Adam are connected with that of his posterity. We 
say the mode of connection—for as to the general propriety of con- 
necting moral beings together so that the character and conduct 
of one shall influence and affect that of others, none can doubt. 
Why then has God so ordered it, that ‘“ by the offense of one 
many should become sinners,” through the relation of parent 
and offspring; in other words, through a propagated animal con- 
stitution? How are the wisdom and benevolence of this con- 
dition to be demonstrated? Here we look at the design of God. 
We see, that by causing the developments and workings of sin 
to take place through a body of flesh, he opens facilities for 
meeting and overthrowing it. There is a good and worthy 
purpose to be subserved by making sin thus work and exercise 
its influence on other moral beings through the flesh. And so 
long as no compulsive necessity is imposed on man of yielding 
to the power of temptation, which comes on him through his 
animal constitution corrupted by Adam, so long as his will is 
left free, no room is left for complaint against the appointment 
of God. This, then, is a satisfactory reply to those who mur- 
muringly inquire why God has thus occasioned their character 
as sinners to depend on that of Adam. Moral beings must, from 
their nature, be influenced by the example and “character of 
other moral beings ; this influence of Adam on his descendants 
is made to come through the flesh,—through a propagated ani- 
mal constitution,—since such a connection of our race with 
their first parents was incidental to the great design of God in 
framing a system of redemption. 

In support of the view we have presented, we urge, once 
more, the consideration, that it accords with and explains the 
facts in the case. 

There are many things growing out of the present condition 
of existence which appear strange, mysterious, unaccountable, 
and contradictory. We deem it no small recommendation of the 
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correctness of our view, that it falls in with these perplexing 
facts, harmonizing and shedding light upon them all. We can 
scarcely enter into the broad field which is now opened before 
us. All that we can do will be merely to select a few of the 
most perplexing facts as they occur, and just show how they 
will appear when viewed in the light of this explanation ; leav- 
ing it for our readers to judge of the correctness of the applica- 
tion, and, if they see fit, extend the illustrations to other phe- 
nomena. 

The first that we shall notice, is the existence of so much 
and various error in the world. How is it, has been probably 
the anxious inquiry of every thinking mind, how is it, that the 
creature of a God of truth, surrounded by a universe of truth, 
endowed with an intellect fitted to discern and enjoy truth, 
should yet imbibe so much error ?—that beings invested with 
similar capacities for perceiving and apprehending truth, with 
the same storehouse of truth before them, should yet differ so 
much in their notions and opinions ? 

We may find an answer to this in the constitution of man. 
There the contradiction is perceived of the union of spirit and 
matter in the same being. Ina being made up of such contra- 
dictory materials, we might expect a life of perpetual contradic- 
tions. So we find it to be. 

The spirit, forced to derive its knowledge of external things, 
and, to a great extent, of its interior operations, through the 
flesh, which is but a broken and uneven mirror of truth, dis- 
torting and misrepresenting continually whatever it reflects, 
must occasionally err in its judgment. ‘The appointed medium, 
too, of its investigations and reasonings, language, is derived 
from the same source,—from a material world ; and hence arises 
a fruitful occasion of error. Its entire intercourse with its fel- 
low beings, also, conducted through the body of flesh, exposes 
him constantly to false conceptions and apprehensions. Thus 
is error incidental to man’s mortal nature. Still the view pre- 
sented enables us to see its uses and its suitableness to the pres- 
ent condition of things. 'Though wholly an evil in itself, 
though as such men are bound to guard against it and strive for 
its diminution and extirpation, yet, like pain, it is overruled by 
God for good. It in fact sustains the same relation to the grand 
design of God in originating and establishing men’s constitu- 
tion, as suffering and misery. Its uses may be pointed out. Man 
learns to prize truth, and thus to prepare his mind to admit and 
feel its proper influence. He is put on his guard, and thus 
is inculeated the virtue of watchfulness, so important to him 
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against the temptations and wiles of the adversary. He is in- 
vited to the diligent investigation of truth, and this creates a 
relish for it. How many in this very way, by the grace of God, 
while investigating truth for the sake of exploding error, have 
been brought to welcome the truths of the gospel, and yield sub- 
mission to their power? Thus a long train of virtues are taught 
and inculcated, which forms part of that wonderful process 
of grace adopted by God for the recovery of sinning souls. 

This view explains further, why it is, that God and the 
world, or God and mammon, are set forth as the two great rivals 
in the hearts of men. Why, it is often anxiously asked, Why 
are the world and its Creator at such variance? Why isit, that 
the one must have my affections to the exclusion of the other? 
It is because the rebellion of the human heart against God is 
made by him to take this form of manifesting itself through 
the love of the world. In the first temptation and sin of Eden, 
it was sensual good, that assailed and drew away the hearts of 
our first parents. It is the flesh, that now holds away the affec- 
tions of man from his sovereign. God has caused the aliena- 
tion of the will from him to develop itself in this particular 
mode ; and not in direct defiance of his authority, and for the 
reason already intimated, because here it is tamed, and checked, 
and brought more effectually under his reclaiming influence. 

It explains, moreover, the consistency of the fact of total 
depravity with the possession of a tolerably sound morality. 
The will may be in decided, open rebellion against Jehovah, 
and at the same time a passably sound external morality may 
be manifested. 'This is a fact that has often caused great per- 
plexity. How can so much apparent virture co-exist with a 
heart so wholly depraved? Can it be, that so much honesty 
and probity, so much filial piety and parental fondness, so much 
propriety and consistency of conduct, so much kindness and be- 
nevolence can dwell with a heart wholly perverted and corrupt? 
Such is the fact that scripture declares, and reason attests. But 
how—why does this take place under the government of God ? 

To these questions the view we have taken enables us to give 
a satisfactory answer. For these seeming, and, in a certain 
sense, these real virtues, that so deservedly draw forth our 
esteem and approbation are the mere exhibitions of selfishness, 
by means of the habitudes of mind produced by an animal 
constitution. Does a parent feel for his offspring—watch and 
toil and suffer willingly and cheerfully for its good? So does 
the irrational brute. But is not the natural affection of a man 
different from that of a brute? Certainly, of a vastly higher 
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order—more lovely—more estimable. But the question is, 
whence does it flow? from a right state of will—or is it but 
the dictates of selfishness, and from the promptings and instincts 
of an animal nature? ‘These are the results in a perverted will 
placed under the restraints and influence of a fleshly body. 
And so of other acts of mere morality in the irreligious. They 
may be lovely, useful, and may conduce much to the happiness 
of society. But they do not flow from a cordial submission to 
the will of God. They can proceed, therefore, only from a 
self-idolized will, or from the natural instincts of an animal 
frame. Is it demanded, why should this be? Why should 
God cause such seeming excellence to be so deceptive, so rotten 
at the core? It is because through the fleshly constitution of 
man God seeks to reclaim him. Hence he leads the self-wor- 
shiped rebel to do acts and cherish feelings which savor of 
virtue and excite self-approbation and complacency ; and thus 
gives him a taste and induces a relish for what is really and 
truly virtuous. The moral virtues, so far from being despised 
and neglected, should be honored and cherished, because they 
are designed by God to aid the way for man’s return to perfect 
virtue. ‘Take from man his fleshly body and this material 
frame for which it is adapted, and these merely moral virtues of 
domestic and social life vanish at once. They cannot possibly 
subsist longer. ‘Take away the design of God in subjecting 
man to this complex nature, and no reason can be given why a 
heart at enmity with its maker should still co-exist with such 
praiseworthy external actions; nor why the same outward ac- 
tions in one should be abomination to God and in another should 
draw down his warmest approbation. Cain and Abel offered 
sacrifices alike to God, but one was accepted, the other rejected. 
The plowing of the wicked is declared to be sin, and his very 
sacrifices to be abomination. How this may be, the view pre- 
sented may enable us to perceive. 

It explains to us, further, why it is, that men are so insensible 
of the turpitude of sin. The word of God represents sin as 
the greatest of evils—as utterly abominable in the sight of 
God—as that which his soul hateth.. Reason, also, teaches us, 
that a heart in alienation from its maker, in rebellion against its 
God, must be base and corrupt in the highest degree. Yet 
men live on carrying in their bosoms corruption and baseness, 
careless and indifferent, seemingly wholly unconscious, that 
there dwells within them such a hateful and abominable prin- 
ciple. When the monstrous evil is represented to them in the 
unvarnished tale of truth, it stirs up no self-loathing, no self- 
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abomination, and too often appears to them a hard saying. The 
reason of this wonderful fact is, that God has subjected the 
spirit to the flesh, for the very purpose of rendering its restora- 
tion to holiness more hopeful and practicable, obscuring from 
view the full turpitude of sin, which, if seen in all its blackness 
and loathsomeness must drive the sinner to despair of recovery. 
It is not because sin is not base—is not hateful in the highest 
degree ; it is not because the rebel against God can, in no state, 
see and feel its blackness and odiousness ; it is because the fell 
remorse which a view of its real nature would enkindle, would 
burn with such a fury in the bosom of the sinner, that the 
. coolness and calmness necessary for penitent reflection could 
find no place within it. It is because such a clear perception of 
its real nature would drive all idea of the practicability of over- 
coming it and rising from it, forever from the mind, and thus 
render the recovery of the sinner utterly hopeless. Were proof 
wanting of this, it is to be found in the case of those to whom 
some feeble discoveries have been made, of the character of sin 
against God, before they have left this world of grace. Pressed 
down with the heavy load of guilt, and but too conscious of its 
deep-seated power, even the declared mercy of God in Christ 
Jesus could bring to their agonized souls not a ray of hope, that 
recovery was practicable. 

Necessary as may be some conviction of the turpitude of sin 
in order to repentance, obligatory as it may be in man to attain 
as deep a conviction of its evil as he can, still the full convic- 
tion of its extreme odiousness and evil must drive to helpless 
despair. Hence, God in his mercy has wrapped the spirit in 
garments of flesh and obscured the perception of the actual 
state of a soul under the bondage of sin. 

This view, again, explains to us, why men are so generally 
conscious of no malignity towards God. ‘They often deny the 
fact, that they do indulge feelings of hatred towards him ; and 
are prone to imagine, that they who are represented in the word 
of God as hating him, must indeed be sinners more than the 
rest of men. They do this, because they do not perceive the 
manifestations of this spirit of enmity and hatred. They do 
not find, that their animosity against God is breaking out in acts 
of opposition and hostility. ‘This however by no means proves, 
that there is no actual malignity in the heart against him, but 
only, that the occasions which should call it forth do not arise. 
This is because God has provided a channel in which the self- 
ishness of the human heart shall flow out and yet not sensibly 
clash against the will of God. In this state of the soul, it may 
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pursue its course of sin, and come not in direct contact with the 
opposing authority of God! And hence is there no furious an- 
imosity and malicious rage manifested. The rushing waters 
move on with a smooth surface and a quiet stream, if no obsta- 
cle impede their course ; but let rocks or earth obstruct, and then 
they dash and swell, and boil and rage, with impetuous fury. 
So let the will of selfish men move on uninterrupted by God, 
and all is still, and quiet, and gentle ; but let it strike against his 
will, and there clash, and dash again, and chafe and fret, and the 
feeling of hatred rises and swells, and bursts out in implacable 
resentment and fury. ‘To allow this, would defeat God’s design 
in his efforts of redeeming grace; and therefore has he given 
man a material body, in which his rebellious spirit shall work 
and move on, till grace can check, and tame, and destroy it. 

We adduce but one perplexing fact more, which the view we 
have considered explains, and for which it accounts: it is, the 
imperfection of christians here. Why is it, that the will once 
renewed, the heart once regenerated, brings not forth the good 
fruits of righteousness always and invariably? If the will be 
once subdued, and the heart once delivered from sin and fast- 
ened on God, why is it, that rebellion and sin, worldly-minded- 
ness and selfishness still continue to mar and sully the christian 
character? Cana heart be true to God, which yet at times 
suffers its affections tc twine around earthly objects? Cana 
creature so imperfect, so frequently at fault, so often defiled with 
sin, pass at once into a world of perfect purity and holiness? 
The apparent difficulties which attend this subject originate 
from a failure to perceive, that this is not a perfect state of ex- 
istence ; that here the true tendencies of sin and holiness are 
but partially developed ; that while an entirely depraved heart 
may consist with much that is outwardly good and lovely, so a 
heart right in the sight of God may consist with occasional de- 
viations from rectitude. 

The affections put forth through a body of flesh, having been, 
by a long course of sin, bound around forbidden objects, demand 
a severe, it may be a protracted effort, to be entirely drawn back 
and raised to proper objects of attachment. Fiber after fiber is 
to be cut away, one object after another struck off, ere the soul, 
with all its various powers and sensibilities, is wholly turned to 
God. ‘Though the ways of sin be renounced, and the full and 
cordial purpose be formed to enter and continue in the ways of 
righteousness, yet, through its connection with the flesh, by 
reason of its being subject to an influence from the body, so 
long corrupted by sin, the endeavors of the renewed spirit must 
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be weak and feeble, and imperfection must still be naturally ex- 
pected. Not that this is necessary; not that the will has no 
power to rise above this tide of corruption and resist this stream 
of defilement; but it is not a surprising circumstance, that it 
actually does yield, and is occasionally borne away. Still, it 
clings fast to God; of him it will never release its hold. And 
like the supernatural grasp of the man on the rope which has 
been thrown out for his rescue, it will hold him firmly against 
all the waves of temptation, and, though often apparently plun- 
ged irrecoverably into the depths of sin, will bring him at last 
to the shore of safety. For when this body of pollution shall 
be laid aside, and the many avenues of temptation which it 
opened to the soul are closed ; when it shall be sensibly in direct 
opposition against God, or in positive and direct friendship for 
him, then he shall find every feeling, every thought, every act, 
brought under the perfect control of his renewed will, and in 
entire conformity to the will and law of God. 

A view commended to us by considerations strong as these,— 
one, too, that sheds such a luster of glory on the ways of God 
in this dark world of sin, and pours such healing balm upon the 
wounded christian soul, we find it hard to reject. So whole- 
some,.so refreshing is it to our spirits, when saddened with the 
view of earth’s many ills, and so seemingly free from all hurt- 
ful tendencies. Every christian, enlightened by the oracles of 
God, we are persuaded, finds solace from some form of the gen- 
eral truth, under the woes of earth, even although he may not 
recognize it in the shape of a logical proposition. And is not he, 
truly, an object worthy of our pity, who shuts out these revela- 
tions of the gospel on the grand design of man’s existence on 
earth? How wretched, indeed, is his case! On the broad sea 
of human life, stretched out before his view, no light shines. 
He sees no haven, near or remote. No inviting shores attract 
his gaze or tempt his wishes. No cheering light from heaven 
guides him to his destined home. He floats on life’s restless bil- 
lows, with no anchor, no compass, no star, or sun,—dashed 
hither and thither, as the ceaseless winds may drive, or the ob- 
jectless ocean-swell may drift him. He sees no reason why he 
should be here on earth,—why he should live. ‘The condition 
of life is so made up of mingled hope and disappointment, of 
enjoyment and suffering, health and disease, strength and weak- 
ness, that it brings with it nothing inviting, nothing desirable. 
All is uncertain, insecure, unstable, changing. Yet no reason 
why it should be so can be perceived. He can find no solution 
for the seeming contradictions and mysteries of his being. He 
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burns now for immortality, and at the same time feels death 
wasting his vitals. He longs for stability and security, yet his 
sad experience contradicts the testimony of his reason. He feels 
himself born for freedom, yet galling fetters confine all his move- 
ments. He seeks for truth, and finds but error. Reason tells 
him there must be an end in all things; but none is discernible 
by him. ‘To him, human existence is but a dream, a mystery, 
a contradiction. A dark impenetrable veil is thrown upon his 
soul: a gloomy night spreads its heavy mantle over his spirit. 
Wretched, inconceivably wretched, is human existence, without 
the gospel to shed its bright beams upon it. How often has this 
been exemplified in the history of man! Hear the melancholy 
sighings of one who drank deep of worldly pleasures and hon- 
ors. ‘ Why, at the very height of desire and human happiness, 
does there mingle a certain sense of doubt and sorrow,—a fear 
of what is to come,—a doubt of what is? If it were not for 
hope, what would the future be ?—a hell! As for the past, what 
predominates in memory ?—hopes baffled. From whatever place 
we commence, we know not where it must all end. And yet 
what good is there in knowing it? It does not make men wiser 
or better. Jf I were to live over again, I do not know what I 
would change in my life, unless it were not to have lived at all.” 
Wretched, miserable man! 

We cannot close this article without directing our readers’ at- 
tention, in few words, to the light which this view sheds on the 
event which terminates this unnatural union of soul and body,— 
which closes, too, the scene of God’s redeeming work. How 
different the aspect with which it clothes the king of terrors! 
How cheering, how attractive, is his face, when irradiated by 
its bright beams! Death is the dissolution of a connection be- 
tween mutually repugnant natures. It is the close of the great 
conflict between the flesh and the spirit. It is the release of the 
soul from the prison-house of the body. It is the unlocking of 
that repugnant embrace between the warm sensibilities of the 
soul and the cold clammy mass of corrupt matter. It is the un- 
loosing of the spirit’s wihgs, and their unfolding to feel its pure 
proper native atmosphere. At death, it leaves the mists of earth, 
soars into the clear depths of heaven. Infinity is expanded be- 
fore it. There it roams at large, unshackled and unchecked. 
Death terminates its course of weakness and frailty. It plunges 
into the dark waters, and emerges a spirit of immortal strength, 
of undecaying powers, of undying energies. 

Why should death be esteemed an evil? Alas! alas! the 


sting of death is sin. But may not still the escape of the cap- 
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tive soul from the bondage of the body be a welcome, a joyful 
deliverance? “'Thanks be unto God, who giveth us the victory 
through our Lord Jesus Christ.”” Let man fulfill the design of 
God in subjecting his spirit to the flesh, let him enter the ways 
of holiness, and death will no more seem a curse,—an evil. It 
will be welcomed as one of man’s greatest blessings. 'T'rue, it 
may have its pang, but it is the pang of the long tenant of a 
dungeon, as he leaves the sad scene of his tears, his griefs, his 
disappointed hopes, his sufferings, his prayers, to regain the long- 
lost light and air of heaven. He may kiss his chains, for they 
have felt his tears, have worn his flesh, have clanked to his toss- 
ingsof agony. Will he therefore esteem deliverance an evil? It 
is the pang of the long-exiled wanderer, as he leaves the land of 
his exile,—which has supported his weary head on its cold and 
damp bosom, has felt the pressure of his prayer-bent knee, has 
heard the sad tones of his complaints, and drunk in his tears,— 
to revisit the country of his birth, of his undying affections. 
The scene of his loneliness and orief, and the land of his pil- 
grimage, he may break from with a heartfelt sorrow. But shall 
he therefore count the termination of his melancholy exile an 
evil? Shall he not welcome it with heartfelt gladness? He 
who has fulfilled the design for which God has placed him on 
earth has nothing comparatively to lose, but everything to gain 
by the change. He leaves his bondage of sin, of sorrow, of 
death. He regains his freedom, his liberty ; and that liberty is 
the glorious liberty of the children of God. Death is but the 
door to the home of his heart,—the veil that separates his spirit 
from its only resting-place,—the stream that divides it from the 
domain of the blest. So have they who have fulfilled the de- 
sign of God in sending them to earth, regarded it. So have 
they found it. Hear their triumphant testimony. ‘O! the glo- 
rious time,” says the dying Brainerd, ‘“ the glorious time is now 
coming. I have longed to serve God perfectly ; now God will 
gratify these desires. I long to be in heaven, praising and glo- 
rifying God with the holy angels.” “O blessed God! Iam 
speedily coming to thee : hasten the da¥, O Lord! if it be thy 
blessed will. O come! Lord Jesus! come quickly!” “OQ!” 
echoes the departing Martyn, ‘“‘ when shall time give place to 
eternity! when shall appear the new heaven and new earth, 
wherein dwelleth righteousness! 'There, there shall in no wise 
enter in anything that defileth : none of that wickedness which 
has made men worse than wild beasts; none of those corrup- 
tions which add still more to the miseries of mortality, shall be 
seen or heard of any more.” 
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Arr. VIII.—Sprritrvat Economy or Revivauts or Re .iaron. 


We do not undertake the defense or apology of revivals of 
religion. ‘The Divine Husbandry in them is rather our study. 
Shall we mask our conviction, that here is a want which has 
long demanded grave attention,—that the views of this sub- 
ject entertained by many are unripe and partial, and their in- 
strumentality in revivals unskillful and desultory to the same 
degree. ‘The discredit accruing from this cause is really the 
heaviest argument, that lies against them,—heavier than all the 
attacks of their adversaries. Indeed, if we had it in hand to 
convince the adversaries, we know not how we could hope 
more effectually to succeed, than by unfolding the Divine Hus- 
bandry, the Reason of God’s Economy in them,—which now 
is our attempt. 

The term revival of religion is one not found in the scrip- 
tures, and one to which we have some objections. Since, how- 
ever, it has obtained currency, as a term to denote the times of 
refreshing, that come from the presence of the Lord, conve- 
nience will probably give it perpetuity. It is of more conse- 
quence to measure and guard the term, than to avoid it. 

This not being done, the real position, if any, which revi- 
vals hold in the economy of God’s spiritual administration not 
being well ascertained by the christian body, they are viewed 
by christians themselves, with all the possible varieties of feel- 
ing between idolatry and distrust. Even the same mind often 
fluctuates between these extremes. 'T'o-day, the face of God is 
bright upon his people, and the whole community is, in a sense, 
visibly swayed by his power; and now, in the happy freshness 
and vitality of the scene, it is concluded, that there is no true 
religion but in a revival. ‘To-morrow, as the freshness of new 
scenes and new feelings is manifestly abating, there begins to 
be an unhappy and desperate feeling,—something must be 
done,—religion itself is dying. And yet what shall be done, it 
is very difficult to find; for every effort to hold fast the exact 
degree and sort of feeling, to make a post of exercises, which 
in their very nature have motion and change, only sinks the 
vital foree more rapidly. But the calm at length comes, and 
now the prostration is the greater for the desperate outlay of 
force used to prevent it. A dissatisfying look now begins to 
rest, when it is reviewed, on the scene of revival itself; dis- 
couragement, unbelief, sloth, and a long age of lead follows. Se- 
cretly sickened by what is past, many fall into real distrust of 
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spiritual experiences. Many have made so heavy a draft on 
their religious vitality or capacity, that something seems to be 
expended out of the sensibility even of their conscience,—they 
sink into neglects, or crimes close upon the verge of apostacy, or 
they betake themselves to the cheap and possible perfectionism 
of antinomian irresponsibility and lewdness. ‘The extreme we 
here depict is not often reached; but there is very often a 
marked approach towards it. ‘The consequence is, that the re- 
ligious life, thus unskillfully ordered, is unhappy, wears a forced 
look, goes with a perplexed and halting gait. 

Our present aim, then, is to ascertain the real office and posi- 
tion of revivals,—to furnish, if possible, a view of them which 
may be safely held at all times, and must be so held, if any 
steady and intelligent conduct in these matters is to be secured. 
5 e hope to establish a higher and more solid confidence in re- 

rals, and, at the same time, to secure to the cause of evan- 
nities religion a more natural, satisfactory, and happy, as well 
as a more constant movement. 

‘They are grounded, we shall undertake to show, both in 
honor and in dishonor. 'T hey belong in part, to the original 
appointment and plan of God’s moral administration, in which 
part, they are only records or varieties of divine action, neces- 
sary to our renewal and culture in the faith. For the remain- 
der, they are made necessary by the criminal instability of God’s 


people, or take their extreme character from unripe or insuffi- 
cient views in their subjects and conductors. The two sides 
of the subject, thus stated, will require to be prosecuted sep- 
arately. 


If we are to show revivals of religion in place, or as they 
stand related to the general system of God’s works, purposes, 
and ends, we need, first of all, to show in place the doctrine 
itself of spiritual agency. In speaking of the divine agency in 
men, we are obliged to use many and various figures of speech, 
by way of giving sufficient vividness and practical life to the 
truth, to make it answer its moral ends. _We spe ak of the 
Spirit of God as “ descending,” or “coming down,” or “ sent 
down,” as “poured out,” as “present” in a given assembly or 
place, as “grieved away,” or “dwelling” in the heart of the 
believer. In all this, if we understand ourselves, we only dra- 
matize the divine action with a view to give it reality and con- 
versableness. But some, there is reason to fear, use these terms 
intending too literally in them. 'They separate the divine 
agency in men, from the general system in which it belongs,— 
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they make the doctrine special in such a sense, that God is 
himself desultory in it, coming and going, journeying between 
the earth and the sky, ‘while all his other operations go on by a 
general and systematic machinery which takes care of itself. 

The word of God sometimes speaks of the divine or spiritual 
agency in men, as if it were only a new or varied extension of 
the divine presence, and uses the term presence as convertible 
with spirit. “ Whither shall I go from thy Spirit, whither shall 
I flee from thy presence 7’ “Cast me not away from thy pres- 
ence, take not thy Holy ‘Spirit from me.” “When the time of 
refreshing shall come from the presence of the Lord.” 

Favored by this example, if we leave out of sight the dis- 
tinctions of the trinity, which we may for the sake of greater 
simplicity in our subject, we shall readily see, that the doctrine 
of spiritual agency is grounded in the simple doctrine of Gon’s 
OMNIPRESENCE. Here it is in place. Of this, in fact, it is only 
a member. 

What do we mean by God’s omnipresence? If we speak in- 
telligently, not the extension, not the local diffusion of the di- 
vine substance. We mean, negatively, that we can conceive 
of no place above God’s works or outside of them, where the 
divine nature resides; since all known or conceivable spaces are 
probably occupied with created substance. We are, therefore, 
obliged to think of God as in-resident in his works. Next we 
mean, positively, that God is potentially present,—present in 
act and sway, (whatever may be true of his substance or its 
relations to space, ) filling all things. ‘The most ready illustra- 
tion of this subject is the soul residing in the body. In what 
precise organ its throne is we know not; but virtually or ener- 
getically, it is all in every part. It is there to perceive, to have 
control and use, and it is one will which actuates and systema- 
tizes the action of all the parts together. 

Let it not offend, that we reduce the warm and glowing doc- 
trine of the agency of the Holy Spirit to mere cold omnipres- 
ence. But rather let some just degree of warmth be given to 
the latter,—a doctrine chilled by the stagnant unbelief, and the 
more stagnant philosophy of men. 'The true notion of omni- 
presence shows God in action everywhere, as much as in the 
matters of grace. He is in all things, not ‘simply as staying in 
them, perchance asleep; but he is in them by a presence of 
power, design, and feeling, moving in all, advancing in all, to- 
wards his great appointed ends. God is not entombed in his 
works. That vital touch, which the bier felt and sent into the 
quickened youth, touches all things and they live unto God. 
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Forms are his pliant investiture. Laws are the currents of his 
will, flowing towards the ends of his reason. ‘The breast of 
universal nature glows with his warmth. It enlivens even the 
grave, and the believer’s flesh, feeling the Lord of the resurrec- 
tion by, resteth in hope. When we reduce the work of the 
Spirit then in man, to a branch of the divine omnipresence, we 
seem, on the other part, to hear the eternal voice lift up itself to 
the worlds, the forms, the forces, and thunder their holy inau- 
gural through the burnished pillars of the universe, saying, 
“ Know ye not, that ye are the temple of the living God, and 
that the Spirit of God dwelleth in you !” 

But observe more distinctly, the doctrine of God’s omnipres- 
ence does not affirm, that he is present to all things in the same 
sense. Presence being identical with act and sway, it has of 
course this law in itself, that God is present to each thing ac- 
cording to what it is and according to what he is doing with 
it. Thus he is present to matter as matter, and not as mind 
molding its forms, constructing its incidents. 'To vegetable 
natures he is present according to what they are, and according 
to their several growths and kinds. So to man he is present 
as animate in body, in spirit an image of himself. If man falls 
into sin, he is then present to him as a sinner, offended by his 
trangressions and averse to his character. If he undertake to 
redeem, he is then present as prosecuting such an object ; con- 
vincing of sin, righteousness, and a judgment to come. And 
now, if any one is brought to repentance, God is present to him 
in a still more glorious way. In all the orders of created being 
before named, God has found nothing to reciprocate his moral 
feelings ; but here he finds something which suits and sympathi- 
zes With his joys, his principles, his whole spirit. Here his holi- 
ness enters into a resting place and acongenial hospitality. He 
calls it his home, his palace, his sanctuary, and there he dwells, 
bestowing the cherishments of a God in friendship. This, by 
way of eminence, is called the indwelling of the Holy Spirit. 
But here the great law of omnipresence still pertains,—God is 
present to believers according to their character, their times, 
their works, their wants, and the great result he purposes to 
bring them to. We are to expect, of course, that there will be 
great variety in the manner of his presence, or in the kind of 
act and sway he will exert in them. He will strengthen what 
is good, fan out what is evil, shed peace, impart knowledge and 
understanding, invigorate hope, stimulate, try, purify,—in a 
word, he will order his agency in every way so as to communi- 
cate more of himself to them, and complete them in his like- 
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ness. So Paul, contemplating the Spirit in believers under the 
figure of an air-medium, common, or present, both to the 
divine mind and to ours, says, “ the Spirit searcheth all things, 
yea, the deep things of God.” Like some breath of wind, which 
has passed through fragrant trees and banks of flowers, search- 
ing them and bringing grateful flavors of them ; so the all-pres- 
ent Spirit ever wafts upon us the deep things, the hidden fra- 
grance and the treasured sweetness of the divine nature. 

The doctrine of divine agency in men amounts, then, to 
this,—that God is present to men, according to what they are 
and his purposes in them, just as he is present to material na- 
tures, according to what they are and what he will do with 
them. No man who believes in the divine omnipresence, the 
universal act and sway of God, can reasonably question the 
work of the Spirit in men. So far from being any presumptu- 
ous claim in us, to think, that God works in us to will and to 
do, that he may mold us unto himself, it is rather presumptuous 
to question it. ‘'T’o believe, that God is present in act and sway 
to the vital functions of a finger, and not to a mind, or the 
character and welfare of a mind, is to reverse all notion of just- 
ness and real dignity in the divine counsels. 

If these reasonings concerning the doctrine of divine agency 
are somewhat dry and abstruse to the general reader, it is yet 
hoped, that such as are more practiced in questions of this sort, 
will have a higher estimate of their importance. ‘They enable 
us to enter on the spiritual economy of revivals at a great ad- 
vantage, and from ground high enough to command the whole 
field. 

It is too readily conceded, indeed it is often stoutly insisted 
on, even by those who may be called extreme revivalists, that 
everything of a periodical or temporary nature in religion, is, 
of course, dishonorable and suspicious. ‘The adversaries of re- 
vivals are ready, as in duty bound, to coincide. Further, they 
are specially offended, when it is claimed, that God exercises 
any temporary or periodical influence on men. In their view it 
is nothing but a weak conceit, or a wild enthusiasm, when God 
is supposed to be specially operative, in the conversion of men 
at any particular time and place, or in any single community. 

But if a periodical agency be so derogatory to God’s honor, 
what shall be thought of the seasons, the intervals of drought 
and rain, and all the revolving cycles of outward change? Ifthe 
adversaries of revivals believe in God’s omnipresence, is there 
not a presence of act in all these things according to their na- 
ture and his purpose in them, as there is supposed to be in the 
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spiritual changes which affect communities? On their princi- 
ple, nature ought to perfect her growths in the scorchings of an 
eternal sun, or in the drenchiugs of an everlasting rain. The 
flowers ought to stand from age to age changeless as  petrifactions. 
They ought to sce, from year to year, the same clouds in the same 
shapes olued fast upon the sky, and the same wind everlastingly 

exact to a degree of their thermometer, ought to blow upon 
them. But no, nature is multiform and various on every side. 
She is never doing exactly the same thing at one time which 
she has done at another. She brings forth all her bounties by 
inconstant applications and cherishments endlessly varied. <A 
single thought extended in this direction, were enough, it would 
seem, to show us, that while God is unchangeable, he is yet in- 
finitely various,—unchangeable in His purposes, various in his 
means. 

Is it said, that God however acts in nature by general laws? 
So doubtless he does in the periodical and various cultivation of 
his Spirit. All God’s works and agencies are embraced and 
wrought into one comprehensive system by laws. But he is no 
less the author of variety, that he produces variety by system. 

It is said, that God produces the changes of nature by second 
causes? Isit meant, we ask in reply, to deny God’s omnipres- 
ence? Having instituted second causes to manage for him, has 
the divine nature gone upon a journey, or is it, peradventure, 
asleep? Or is God still present, (present, remember, by act 
and sway,) inhabiting all changes? ‘The notion of a second 
cause in nature, consistent with the divine omnipresence,— 
meaning anything by the term,—it is somewhat difficult to 
frame. 

But we pass on. And it is instructing to advert in this con- 
nection, also, to the various and periodical changes of tempera- 
ment which affect men in other matters than religion. Some- 
times one subject has a peculiar interest to the mind, some- 
times another. Sometimes the feelings — with music, 
which at others is not agreeable. Society of a given tone is 
shunned to-day though ez ugerly sought os ig ~'These flue- 
tuations are epidemical, too, extending to whole communities, 
and infecting them with an ephemer: i interest in various sub- 
jects, which afterwards they wonder at themselves, and can no 
way recall. No public speaker of observation ever failed to be 
convinced, that man is a being, mentally, of moods and phases, 
which it were as vain to attempt the control of, as to push aside 
stars. ‘These fluctuations, or mental tides, are due, perhaps, to 
physical changes, and perhaps not. ‘They roll round the earth 
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like invisible waves, and the chemist and physician tax their 
skill in vain to find the subtle powers that sway us. We only 
know, that God is present to these fluctuations, whatever their 
real nature, and that they are all inhabited by the divine power. 
Is it incredible, then, that this same divine power should pro- 
duce periodical influences in the matter of religion,—times of 
peculiar, various, and periodical interest? For ourselves we 
are obliged to confess, that we strongly suspect that sort of re- 
ligion which boasts of no excitements, no temporary and 
changing states: for we observe, that it is only towards nothing, 
or about nothing, that we have always the same feeling. 

Need we say, again, that progress, which is the law of all 
God’s works and agencies, necessarily involves variety and 
change. Spring, for example, is the first stage of a progress. 
The newness, therefore, of spring, the first beginnings of 
growth, must wax old and change their habit. So it is impos- 
sible, that the first feelings of religious interest in the heart 
should remain. ‘There is a degree of excitation in the strange- 
ness of new feelings, and so likewise in the early scenes of a 
revival of religion, which belongs to their novelty, and which 
is by no means inconsiderable or improper. Such is human 
nature, that it could not be otherwise. In fact, there is no rea- 
son to doubt, that God, in framing the plan or system of his 
spiritual agencies, ordained fluctuations and changing types of 
spiritual exercise, that he might take advantage, at intervals, of 
novelty in arresting and swaying the minds of men. ‘These 
are the spring-times of his truth, otherwise in danger of uniform 
staleness. ‘hus he rouses the spiritual lethargy of men and 
communities, and sways their will to himself by aid of scenes 
and manifestations, not ordinary or familiar. Nor is it any- 
thing derogatory to the divine agency in the case, that the 
spiritual spring cannot remain perpetual; for there is a progress 
in God’s works, and he goes on through change and multiform 
culture to ripen his ends. Doubtless, too, there may be a de- 
gree of sound feeling, apart from all novelty i in a revival of re- 
ligion, which human nature is incompetent permanently to sus- 
tain; just as one may have a degree of intellectual excitement 
and intensity of operation, which he cannot sustain, but which 
is nevertheless a sound and healthy activity. In writing a ser- 
mon, for example, every minister draws on a fund of excitability 
which he knows cannot be kept up beyond acertain bound, and 
this without any derogation from his proper sanity. 

But we come to a stage in the subject, where the advantage 
of our doctrine of spiritual agency is to be more manifest. God 

Vou. X. 18 
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has a given purpose to execute, we have said, in those who 
have entered on the religious life, viz., to produce character 
in them. ‘To this end he dwells in them, and this is the ob- 
ject of his spiritual culture. And here he meets, at the very 
beginning, this grand truth, that varieties of experience and ex- 
ercise are necessary to the religious character. How then shall 
he adjust the scale of his action, if not to produce all such vari- 
efies as are necessary for his object? We have just remarked 
on the changes of temperament in men and communities, by 
which now one now another theme is brought to find a respon- 
sive note of interest. What is the end of this? Obviously it 
is, that we may be practiced in all the many colored varieties of 
feeling, and led over a wide empire of experience. Were it not 
for this,—or if men were to live on, from childhood to the 
grave, in the same mood of feeling, and holding fast to the 
same unvarying topic of interest, they would grow to be little 
more than animals of one thought. ‘To prevent which, and 
ripen what we cali natural character to extension and maturity, 
God is ever leading us round and round invisibly, by new suc- 
cessions of providence and new affinities of feeling. Precisely 
the same necessity requires, that religious character be trained 
up under varieties of experience, and shaped on all sides by 
manifold workings of the Spirit. Now excitements must be 
applied to kindle, now checks to inspire caution or invigorate 
dependence. Now the intellect must be fed by a season of 
study and reflection ; now the affections freshened by a season 
of social and glowing ardor. By one means bad habits are to 
be broken up, by another good habits consolidated. Love, it is 
true, must reign in the heart through all such varieties ; but the 
principle of supreme love is one, that can subsist in a thousand 
different connections of interest and temperaments of feeling. 
At one time it demands for its music a chorus of swelling 
voices, to bear aloft its exulting testimony of praise ; at another 
it may chime rather with the soft and melancholy wail just 
dying on its ear. And so, in like manner, it needs a diversity 
of times, exercises, duties, and holy pleasures. It needs, and 
for that reason it has not only revivals and times of tranquillity, 
but every sort of revival, every sort of tranquillity. Sometimes 
we are revived individually, sometimes as churches, sometimes 
as a whole people, and we have all degrees of excitation, all 
manner of incidents. Our more tranquil periods are sometimes 
specially occupied, or ought to be, in the correction of evil 
habits; or we are particularly interested in the study of reli- 
gious doctrines necessary to the vigor of our growth and use- 


- 
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fulness ; or we are interested to acquire useful knowledge of a 
more general nature, in order to our public influence, and the 
efficient discharge of our offices. In revivals we generally pre- 
fer the more social spheres of religious exercise ; so now the 
more private and solitary experiences may be cultivated. Such 
is the various travail which God has given to the sons of men 
to be exercised therewith. 

Another end prosecuted by the Spirit, in his work, is the em- 
powering of the christian body, and the extension of good 
through them and otherwise to the hearts of others. Here also 
there is no doubt, that changes and seasons of various exercise, 
like those called revivals, add to the real power of the faith. 
We are so prone to think nothing of that which always wears 
exactly the same color and look, that holiness itself needs to 
change its habit and voice to command notice or impress it- 
self on the attention. 'The power too, of the christian body, 
rests, in the main, on its appearing to the world to be inhabited 
and swayed by a power above nature. And this can never ap- 
pear, except by means of changes and periodical exaltations 
in them. Nature would make no manifestation of him who 
dwells in her forms, if all stood motionless ; if the sun stood fast 
and clear in everlasting noon ; if there were no births, decays, ex- 
plosions, surprises. Nature is called the garment of the Almighty, 
but if there were no motion under the garment,- it would 
seem a shroud rather than a garment of life. God is manifest- 
ed in nature by the wheeling spheres, light, shade, tranquillity, 
storm,—all the beauties and terrors of time. So the Spirit will 
reveal his divine presence through the church, by times of holy 
excitement, times of reflection, times of solitary communion, 
times of patient hope. A church standing always in the same 
exact posture and mold of aspect, would be only a pillar of salt 
in the eyes of men, it would attract no attention, reveal no in- 
habitation of God’s power. But suppose, that now, in a period 
of no social excitement, it is seen to be growing in attachment 
to the bible and the house of God, storing itself with divine or 
useful knowledge, manifesting a heavenly-minded habit in the 
midst of a general rage for gain, devising plans of charity to 
the poor and afflicted, reforming offensive habits, chastening 
bosom sins,—suppose, in short, that principles adopted in a for- 
mer revival are seen to hold fast as principles, to prove their re- 
ality and unfold their beauty, when there is no longer any ex- 
citement to sustain them,—here the worth and reality of reli- 
gious principles are established. And now let the Spirit move 
this solid enginery once more into glowing activity, let the 
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church, thus strengthened, be lifted into spiritual courage and 
exaltation, and its every look and act will seem to be inhabited 
by divine power,—it will be as the chariot of God, and before 
it the enemies will tremble. 

We have spoken already of the probable fact, that God has 
designed to take advantage of novelty in his plan of spiritual 
action. Quite as great an addition is made to the efficacy of 
his operations, by the advantage he takes of the social instincts 
of men. ‘There is no impression which is not powerfully aug- 
mented by participation. What a community, what a crowded 
assembly feels, is powerfully felt. Hence it is an article of the 
divine economy in revivals, that whole communities shall be 
moved together, as it were by common gales of the Spirit. The 
hold thus taken of men is powerful, often to a degree even tre- 
mendous, and many a covenant with death is disannulled which 
no uniform or unvaried tenor of divine agency, no mere personal 
and private dealing of the Spirit, would ever have shaken. 

‘There is one more advantage taken of men by periodical or 
temporary dispensations, in the very fact, that they are tempo- 
rary. ‘The judgment and observation of many who preach the 
gospel will bear us witness, that the certainty felt by those who 
are at any time enlightened and drawn by the Spirit, that they 
will not long be dealt with as now, that by delay they may dis- 
miss the grace of God, and lose the ‘favored moment given them 
to secure their salvation, is the strongest and most urgent of all 
motives. This, in fact, is absolutely requisite to the stress and 
cogency of all means and agencies. Such is the procrastinating 
spirit of men, so fast bound are they in the love of sin, that 
however deeply they may feel their own guilty and Jost estate, 
nothing >t the fact, that God is now giving them an opportu- 
nity and aids which are temporary, would ever foreclose them 
from delay. We need look no farther to see the folly of sup- 
posing, that God must not act periodically or variously, if he act 
at all, in renewing men. Why act uniformly when it would 
defeat all the ends of action ? 

This attempt to exhibit the spiritual economy of God in re- 
vivals, might be prosecuted much farther. It would be useful 
too, if we could stop here to admire the wisdom of God’s spirit- 
ual husbandry, the systematic grandeur with which he com- 
passes all his ends, and the illustrious honor, that shines on his 
works of Almighty grace. 


But we must hasten forward. And here, on the second side, 
or the side of dishonor, we pass to views and exhibitions less 
agreeable, though not, we hope, less welcome. 
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We should be sorry, if in what we have advanced, a shadow 
of countenance has been given to the impression that the chris- 
jian is allowed, at some times, to be less religious than at oth- 
ers. He is under God’s authority and bound by his law at all 
times. He must answer to God for each moment and thought 
of his life. His covenant oath consecrates all his life to God, 
and stipulates for no intermission of service. At no time can 
he shrink from religious obligation, without dishonor to his 
good faith, together with a loss of character and of God’s favor. 
Furthermore still, it is his duty and privilege ever to be filled 
with the Spirit. ‘The believer is one chosen for his indwelling. 
He is consecrated to be the divine temple, and God will never 
leave his temple, except he is driven away by profanation— 
grieved away. “I have somewhat against thee,” said the Savior, 
“because thou hast left thy first love.” He did not require, of 
course, that the novelty and first excitement of feeling should 
last, but that love, the real principle of love, should lose ground 
in them was criminal. Let us not be mistaken. ‘The chris- 
tian is as much under obligation at one time as at another, 
though not under obligation to be ever doing the same things— 
no intermission, no wavering or slackness is permitted him ; 
nay he is bound to increase, or gather strength in his religious 
principles, every day and hour of his existence. 

But how shall we harmonize this with what we have ad- 
vanced in the first side of our subject?) The answer is this— 
God favors and appoints different moods or kinds of religious 
interest, but not backslidings, or declensions of religious princi- 
ple. There are diversities of gifts, but the same Spirit. ‘There 
are diversities of operation, but it is the same God which work- 
eth all and inall. ‘There isa common mistake of supposing 
that the Spirit of God is present in times only of religious ex- 
altation, or if it be true, that such need be the case. It is con- 
ceivable, that He may be doing as glorious a work in the soul, 
when there is but a very gentle, or almost no excitement of 
feeling. He may now be leading the mind after instruction, 
teaching the believer how to collect himself and establish a 
regimen over his lawless will and passions, searching the mo- 
tives, inducing a habit of reflection, teaching how to carry prin- 
ciples without excitement, drawing more into communion per- 
haps with God, and less for the time with men. And while he 
conducts the disciple through these rounds of heavenly disci- 
pline, we are by no means to think, that he is, of course, less 
religious, or has less of supreme love to God, than he had in the 
more fervid season of revival. A soldier is as much a soldier 
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when he encamps as when he fights, when he stands with his 
loins girt about, and his feet shod with the preparation, as when 
he quenches the fiery darts of the enemy. The christian war- 
fare is not all battle. There are times in it for polishing the 
armor, forming the tactics, and feeding the vigor of the host. 

These remarks bring us to conclude, that there is, in what we 
call revivals of religion, something of a periodical nature, which 
belongs to the appointed plan of God in his moral operations ; 
but as far as they are what the name imports, revivals of re- 
ligion, that is, of the principle of love and obedience, they are 
linked with dishonor; so far they are made necessary by the 
instability and bad faith of Christ’s disciples. But here it must 
be noted, that the dishonor does not belong to the revival, but 
to the decay of principle in the disciple, which needs reviving. 
There ought to be no declension of real principle ; but if there 
is, no dishonor attaches to God in recovering his disciple from 
it, but the more illustrious honor is his due. Thus it is very of- 
ten true, when a revival seems to have an extreme character, 
that the fact is due, not to the real state produced, but to the 
previous fall, the dearth and desolation with which it is con- 
trasted. And generally, if the ridicule, thrown upon a revival, 
were thrown upon the worldliness, the dishonorable looseness of 
life and principle which preceded, it would not be misplaced. 

We now pass on to a stage, in which dishonor attaches to the 
scene of revival itself. This is when it takes an extreme char- 
acter, which is not given it by the Spirit, but originates in some 
mistake of opinion, or extravagance of conduct in the subjects 
and conductors. We cannot pretend here to specify every sort 
of error which may vitiate a revival, or give it an extreme char- 
acter; but we will note a few leading mistakes which have a 
prevalent influence. 

And a capital mistake is that of supposing, that we ought to 
have a revival, so called, or the exact mood of a revival, at all 
times. It is taken for granted, when the peculiar fervor of the 
work begins to abate, that the disciples are sinking into sloth 
and criminal decay, and never, that the Spirit is now giving a 

raried complexion to his work. Prodigious efforts are made 
to rally the church to renewed activity. The voice of suppli- 
cation is tried. But all in vain,—it is praying against God and 
nature, and must be vain. Not, that it must be vain in every 
case ; but only in cases where God’s plan is otherwise ordered, 
or where the natural excitabilities of the church are so far ex- 
hausted as to demand a different sort of exercise. Effort spent 
in this way, produces additional exhaustion and discourage- 
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ment. A tedious intermission of life follows. At length the sus- 
ceptibilities of nature to excitement and attention recruit them- 
selves, as by a very long sleep, and there flames out another pe- 
riod of over-worked zeal to be succeeded as before. If, instead 
of such a course, the disciple were taught, as the revival so 
called declines, that God is now leading him into a new variety 
of spiritual experience, where he has duties to discharge, as 
clear, as high, as in the revival itself; if he were encouraged to 
feel, that God is still with him; if he were shown what to do 
and how to improve the new variety of state,—taught the art 
of growth in the long run,—how to make the dews, the rain, 
the sun, and the night, all lend their aid alike ; in a word, if he 
were taught the great christian art of discerning the mind of 
the Spirit, so that he shall be ever pliant thereto, and not pass 
backwardly into his progressive moods of culture and duty ; 
can any one fail to see, that extremities of action would thus be 
greatly reduced. He has not some strained and forced sort of 
religion to live always, which, after all, no straining or forcing 
can make live. The pendulum swings in smaller vibrations. 
There is no wide chasm of dishonor, no strained pitch of ex- 
travagance, but only a sacred ebb and flow of various but 
healthful zeal. It is the great evil in that sort of teaching, 
which insists on the duty of being always in what is called a 
revival state, that it tries to force an impossible religion. ‘The 
supposed obligation is assented to, and the christian struggles 
hard to answer it. But nature struggles against him, being ut- 
terly unable to keep up such a state. At length he yields, in a 
perplexed and half-despairing manner, not knowing what it 
means. Still he owns very dutifully, that it is his sin, and as 
he tries no more to avoid it, he seems to himself to be sinning 
by actual and daily consent; and this becomes in fact the real 
temper of his heart. He gives over all care of his spirit, viola- 
ting his conscience in other ways, since he must do it in one, 
and sinks into extreme declension. More judicious views of 
duty would have saved him. 

The feeling, extensively prevalent, that if any thing is to be 
done in religion, some great operation must be started, is another 
pernicious mistake. ‘The ordinary must give way to the ex- 
traordinary. Machinery must be constructed, and a grand pal- 
pable onset moved. Let it not be suspected, that we are afraid 
of all stir and excitement. ‘The views advanced in the former 
part of our subject should teach us higher wisdom. ‘The great- 
est and best actions have ever been performed, in stages of ex- 
cited feeling and high personal exaltation. Nothing was ever 
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achieved, in the way of a great and radical change in men or 
communities, without some degree of excitement; and if any 
one expects to carry on the cause of salvation, by a steady roll- 
ing on the same dead level, and fears continually lest the axles 
wax hot and kindle into a flame, he is too timorous to hold the 
reins in the Lord’s chariot. What we complain of and resist 
is, the artificial firework, the extraordinary, combined jump 
and stir, supposed to be requisite when any thing is to be done. 
It seems often not to be known, that there is a more efficacious 
way, and that the extraordinary got up, in action, as in rheto- 
ric, is impotence itself. It must come to pass naturally, or 
emerge as a‘natural crisis of the ordinary, if it is to have any 
consequence. How often would the minister of Christ, for ex- 
ample, who is trying to marshal a movement, do a more effec- 
tual work in simply reviewing his own deficiencies of heart 
and duty, charging himself anew with his responsibilities, and 
devoting himself more faithfully to his people and to God’s 
whole truth. A secret work thus begun, is enough to heave in 
due time, a whole community ; and it is the more powerful, be- 
cause it moves in the legitimate order of action. It begins, 
bowing to duty first and chief, and leaves results for the most 
part to come in their natural shape. It works in the hand of 
God, trustfully, humbly, pertinaciously, and following whith- 
ersover he leads. And when God leads his servant, as cer- 
tainly he will, into a crisis of great moment, he is in it natu- 
rally, he molds it unto himself, as if constituted for the time to 
be its presiding power. 

Where too much is made of conversions, or where they are 
taken as the measure of all good, it has a very injurious influ- 
ence. ‘The saying, constantly repeated and without qualifica- 
tion, that it is the great business of the gospel and of christian 
effort to convert men, has about as much error as truth in it. 
As well might it be said, that the great business of travelers is 
to set out on journeys. The great business of the gospel is to 
form men to God. Conversion, if it be any thing which it 
ought to be, is the beginning of the work, and the convert is a 
disciple, a scholar, just beginning to learn. If all the attention 
of the church then be drawn to the single point of securing con- 
versions, Without any regard to the ripening of them; if it be 
supposed, that nothing is of course doing when there are no 
conversions ; if there is no thought of cultivation, no valuation 
of knowledge and character, no conviction of the truth, that one 
christian well formed and taken care of is worth a hundred 
mere beginners, who are in danger perhaps of proving, that 
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they never begun at all; if revivals themselves are graduated 
in their value, only by the number of converts, and christians 
in declension are called to repentance only for the sake of the 
unconverted public; the whole strain of movement and im- 
pression is one-sided, distorted, and tinctured with inherent ex- 
travagance. 

We name only one more mistake having a pernicious influ- 
ence on the character of revivals, which is, the want of a 
judicious estimate of the advantages to be gained, in times of 
non-revival. 'This is the great practical error of our times. Let 
it startle no one, if we declare our conviction, that religion has 
as deep an interest in the proper conduct of times of non-revi- 
val, as in these periods of glowing excitement. [or many reli- 
gious purposes, and those not the least important, a revival is less 
advantageous than other times. There is very little trial of prin- 
ciple in a revival, as is proved by facts always developed after- 
wards, in some of the brightest examples of supposed conversion. 
The time, pre-eminently the time to strengthen, principle and 
consolidate character, is, when there is no public excitement. 
And for this reason, God’s spiritual husbandry includes such 
times, and makes them_so prolonged as to constitute the greater 
part of life, showing very conclusively the estimate he has of 
them. At such times, the disciple is occupied more in study 
and doctrine, in self-inspection, in contemplation of God, in act- 
ing from principle separately from impulse. In times of revi- 
val, foundations are broken up, and new impulses received ; now, 
those impulses are consolidated into principle, and permanently 
enthroned in the heart. This, at least, ought to be so. And 
because it is not, revivals, when they come, have less power, 
and a more limited sphere of influence. 'They are looked on, 
often, by those who weigh their effects, as only shallow frets of 
excitement, and in many cases, none but the less considerate 
and feebler class of minds feel their power. Let not the inter- 
vals of revival be undervalued, or the duties belonging to them 
disesteemed. Great occasions are not necessary to good actions. 
‘To everything there is a season, and a time to every purpose 
under the sun, He HATH MADE EVERYTHING BEAUTIFUL IN HIS 
TIME. 


We have thus attempted to ascertain the divine economy in 
revivals of religion. We see them to be in no degree desultery, 
except as they partake of human errors and infirmities. ‘They 
lie imbedded in that great system of universal being and event, 
which the divine omnipresence fills, actnates and warms. Here 
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they are cherished, and will be, as long as the redemption of 
man is dear to the eternal heart, and constitutes one of the ends 
of God’s pursuit. As the gospel is enlarged in the world, and 
the christian mind enlightened, they will gradually lose their 
extremities and dishonorable incidents, and will constitute an 
ebb and flow, measured only by the pulses of the Spirit. The 
church will then make a glowing, various and happy. impres- 
sion. Her armor, though changed, will always shine, and will 
have a celestial temper in it. Changing her front, she will yet 
always present a host clad in, the full panoply of God. 

But really to act on views like these, and give them their le- 
gitimate effect, would require the ministry, or many of them, to 
change somewhat the tone, and enlarge the sphere of their in- 
structions. Many would need to acquire a nicer, more complete 
and proportional sense of character themselves, and thus learn 
to go beyond the line of exercises which only urge repentance, 
and test the state of their people. By this confined method, 
this continual beating on the same spot, they only produce a 
sense of soreness, which recoils from their attempts. It were 
only necessary to open the epistles of Paul, we should suppose, 
to see, that he moved into a range of topics and duties which 
find no place in the concern of many modern preachers,—dis- 
content, envy, anger, jealousy, ambition, gentleness, purity, mod- 
esty, decency, candor, industry,—a catalogue that cannot be 
recited. We see at once, that he does not regard the religious 
character in his converts as a thing by itself, a conversion well 
tested and followed by a few duties specially religious. He con- 
sidered the whole character of the disciple,—mind, manners, 
habits, principles,—as the Lord’s property. He felt, that the 
gospel was intended and fitted to act on everything evil and 
ungraceful in man’s character, and applied it to that purpose. 
And thus he sought to present his disciples perfect and com- 
plete in all the will of God,—a much more difficult and labori- 
ous way of preaching than the one to which indolence, we fear, 
now adds prevalence. Let the minister of truth, then, occupy 
such intervals as are suitable, and which we have supposed to 
be ordered of the Spirit for that purpose, in forming the charac- 
ter of his people to things lovely and of good report. Let him 
take advantage of scripture history, and especially of the history 
of Christ’s life and manners, to draw out illustrations of charac- 
ter, and beget what is so much needed by the christian body, 
a sense of character,—of moral beauty and completeness. Let 
him not use the parable of the talents always to enforce the 
duty of usefulness. Sometimes, at least, let mention be made 
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of doubling the talents, making the ten twenty, the five ten. 
Let him follow the people into their business, into their civil 
duties, and especially into their domestic relations, shewing the 
manner in which children may be trained up in the nurture of 
the Lord, seeking to surround the christian homes with chris- 
tian graces, teaching how to make them pleasant to the youth, 
and at the same time spiritually healthful. And let him do all 
this in the manner of Paul or Oberlin, as a work of the Spirit, 
a work into which the Holy Spirit leads him as truly as into 
any other. ‘The tendrils of the vines are small things, but yet 
they support the grapes. In like manner this disposition to 
adorn the doctrine of Christ by a nice obedience and a faithful 
copying of the Savior, is that which knits the christian, tendril- 
like, to God’s support. On the other hand, the gross move- 
ment, always aiming at a chief point of christian character, 
without any care to finish a christian conscience and a christian 
taste, is only trying to make the vines adhere by their trunks. 

We are not without a sense of deep responsibility in giving 
these views to the public. If they are misunderstood or mis- 
applied, they may work incredible injury. We are anxious, 
indeed, lest they be perverted to the justification of real declen- 
sion from God and made to sanction a lower and perhaps more 
inconstant piety than we now have. And yet we are sure that 
they provide for a higher class of attainments, a more constant 
growth towards God, and favor the preparation of a new order 
of christians who shall really walk by faith from year to year. 
In showing the use and necessity of times of non-revival, we 
do not justify the present habit of christian declension in these 
intervals; we rather show the sinfulness of it, that it is unne- 
cessary, that it is a rank abuse of sacred means and privileges. 
We make it possible for the christian at such times to be as 
holy, to do as good a work, to have the communion of God as 
really as in a revival, and since it is possible to be done, it is 
only faithlessness without excuse when it is otherwise. 

Our doctrine naturally terminates here,—in proving it to be 
the great business and art of the christian to watch for the mind 
of the Spirit, and shape the life evermore pliantly thereto. 
They that walk in the Spirit shall be led by the Spirit ; this 
we firmly believe. Hence the Savior was at great pains to 
inculcate on the disciples readiness, watching for their Lord’s 
coming, and observation of the signs of the times. And his 
Spirit is to help their infirmity of discernment, and guide them 
by his intercessions or inward intercourses, to such praying, such 
works and occupations as are according to God’s will. I will 
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guide thee with mine eye, is the sure declaration of God. But 
in order to this, the christian must look at the indications of his 
eye; and in order to this he must have a single eye himself. 
He must walk by faith, he must never acquiesce in sin, he 
must never allow the world to get dominion over him. Doing 
this, he will be directed what to do, where to go, exercised in 
the best ways, perform the best service. ‘The Eye or THE Lorp 
will lead him about through all the rounds of the Spirit, and 
the glory of the divine holiness will ever encompass him. 

O christian! man renewed by grace, dost thou indeed believe 
that God inhabits thee with his holiness, and makes thee his 
temple? Be thou then a temple indeed, a sacred place to him. 
Exclude covetousness ; make not thy Father’s house a house of 
merchandize ; deem every sin a sacrilege. Let all thy thoughts 
within, like priests stoled in white, move round the altar and 
keep the fire burning. Let thine affections be always a cloud, 
filling the room and inwrapping thy priest-like thoughts. Let 
thy hallowed desires be ever fanning the mercy-seat with their 
wings. 





Arr. [X.—ReEmINIScCENCES OF THE CHOLERA IN 1832. 





A manuscript has lately come into our hands, written by a 
friend at a distance, containing some graphic sketches of scenes 
witnessed by himself during the progress of that scourge, the ap- 
proach and ravages of which struck terror into thousands in our 
land. ‘The details given in this paper are painful in the ex- 
treme, yet we have read it with a melancholy interest, and 
thinking it might be acceptable to some of our readers, and use- 
ful to all who may peruse it, we have given it a place on our 
pages. ‘This we have done, both as a record of the past and 
also on account of the monitory lesson which it reads us of our 
frailty and of the value of timely preparation for death. It is 
in such scenes as here described we realize the utter emptiness 
of reliance on the closing hour in which to secure our acceptance 
with God. When the body is racked with pain; when the 
mind is unhinged for its appropriate exercise, how wretched the 
hope of then performing the work to which the best faculties 
of a sound and vigorous state, both of body and mind, are suf- 
ficiently needful. The contrast furnished between the chris- 
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tian’s and the infidel’s death-bed at such a period, speaks more 
than volumes. The position occupied by the servant of God ina 
season so replete with distress is one most trying to his feelings. 
He must visit multitudes panic-struck, and cheer them on, while 
he warns them to prepare for every possible event of provi- 
dence. ‘To others he must repair, feeling, that he can but offer 
sympathy, and see them expire unblessed by hope, while the 
long-rejected message of grace, and the salvation of the gospel, 
is, as it were, shut out from their reach. ‘The frequent sight 
of the dying and the dead, too, after the first alarm has passed, 
hardens the hearts of the living, and they meet the calls and 
warnings he is commissioned to deliver with a heedless apathy, 
or with a scornful denial. ‘There is a moral heroism in the 
simple narrative given by our friend of his performance of duty, 
in such circumstances, which entitles him to high praise ; for it 
was at the risk of his own life he devoted his time and his 
strength to impart his assistance to others. ‘These sketches be- 
fore us, too, were, we believe, not originally written for publica- 
tion, but simply to place before the eye of here and there a 
friend an image of some events which providence had recorded 
in lines of desolation and gloom. We will detain our readers 
no longer from the tale of death, than to say, that we feel assu- 
red the utmost reliance may be placed upon this record of facts. 


“ This fearful scourge has twice visited the city of 
In those seasons have occurred facts unequaled for deep and 
tragic interest. 

The severe and exhausting duties imposed at such times on 
physicians and clergymen, leave no leisure for recording the 
passing events of the day, and subsequent professional engage- 
ments either erase the record of the past or diminish our interest 
in the events. Perhaps, however, the following reminiscences, 
which originated in a wish to beguile a few hours of partial ill- 
ness, may possess some interest. 

The pestilence burst upon us like a tempest, in the summer 
of 1832. We had heard of its progress from Asia, and with 
sympathy for the sufferers, but with no personal apprehension 
had traced its course from country to country. At length it 
reached the westernmost border of Europe, and lingered awhile 
on its shores, as if to wait the bidding of the Almighty, or to 
gather strength and mark its prey, ere taking its mighty leap 
over the waste of waters which separated us from its ravages. 
During the spring considerable anxiety had been felt. But as 
some weeks elapsed after the first arrivals from Europe, and 
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no case of the disorder had occurred, apprehension subsided, 
and we began to breathe with the freeness of entire security. 

Suddenly, on a summer morning in June, the fearful intelli- 
gence was whispered about with partial credence, that one or 
two cases of the disease existed on board a steamboat laden 
with emigrants from ————. On Monday morning, however, 
the most sceptical were compelled to believe. The fearful cer- 
tainty, that the cholera was among us, struck us with dismay. 
It was not creeping about with the slow movements of ordi- 
nary disease, but with lightning rapidity was leaping from house 
to house, grappling and crushing its victims, like some hideous 
monster delighting in misery and blood. 

Then commenced a scene of panic, at the very recollection 
of which the mind sickens. Some flying from the city with 
the seeds of the pestilence in their constitution, were taken on 
the road, and almost literally died by the way-side. Others, 
superstitiously afraid to leave the city, lest like Jonah they 
should seem to attempt to baffle God, had recourse to preven- 
tives, and by the frantic use of powerful and improper medi- 
cines, disordered the functions of their system, and opened the 
way for the hidden miasma of the pestilence to the seat of life. 
Still greater numbers had recourse to the brandy bottle to cheer 
their spirits and keep up the tone of physical action, and thus 
were swept down by hundreds, almost while the cup was at 
their lips. 

All this while the daily number of deaths was increasing. It 
mounted upward from 20 to 50, 80, 100, 150 each twenty-four 
hours, till it seemed as if our fate were sealed, and the curse of 
heaven was to sweep us all to the grave. When we walked 
out, the deserted streets, the unfinished buildings abandoned by 
the workmen, the hearse and dead-carts—for the transportation 
of the corpses put in requisition all kinds of vehicles—was fright- 
ful. ‘To our disturbed imagination it seemed as if the very 
stones of the street wore an air of melancholy. The man 
whom we met yesterday, was to-day carried to the grave ; the 
person who rose in health was by sunset in his coffin. 

The first case to which I was called, left an impression on 
my mind which no time can efface. He was a stout laboring 
man, who had been ill but a few hours. As I entered the 
dwelling every face was clothed in dismay; all occupations 
were neglected, and the members of the family listlessly sat or 
walked, as if stupefied by terror. No one ventured to enter 
the room, to minister to the sufferer, except one affectionate, de- 
voted girl. Proceeding to the low, confined apartment in which 
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the patient lay, a scene was there which might well startle my 
unpracticed eye. On a bed, thrown into confusion by his con- 
vulsive and incessant tossings, lay the miserable victim of the 
pestilence. 'Though but a short time ill, his features had already 
assumed the sharpness of a long and consuming disease, and 
the hideous discoloration of the skin, was at once loathsome to 
the sight and the fatal precursor of death. It was indeed terri- 
ble to see a robust man groaning and writhing, and wildly toss- 
ing his arms, as if crushed in the folds of an enormous serpent. 
Medical relief was out of the question. Spiritual consolation 
could not be offered to such an agitated and enfeebled mind. 
We could only give him our look of sympathy, arrange the 
clothes which his violent spasms displaced, and witness the 
fearful struggle of the hardy laborer with death. 

Soon after, I learned the illness of a young friend, married 
but a few months, and whose wife, a young woman of uncom- 
mon beauty and fascinating manners, had presented him a few 
days before with a lovely infant. A short time previous I had 
seen them, had watched her maternal pride as she showed her 
babe, and cheerfully talked with her of the future. 

I found him now with the fatal symptoms of the disease rap- 
idly developing themselves. At my approach he grasped my 
hand, and with a look which told the hopeless agony of his 
soul, said, “ Oh, sir, lam not prepared to die!’ I attempted to 
converse with him, but the incessant vomiting, and the still 
more agonizing spasms, which seemed to tear the very life- 
strings asunder, allowed little time for anything but attention to 
his physical wants. I was surprised to see his wife at his bed- 
side. At atime when perfect rest and tranquillity were indis- 
pensable, she was in laborious attendance on his sick bed, and 
her mind agitated by terrible forebodings. I trembled for the 
consequences, and urged upon her the duty of self-preservation. 
But her pale and agitated countenance indicated but too well 
what was to follow. 

After a day spent in hurried attendance on the sick, I called 
early the next morning. In one room I found him lying, gasp- 
ing for breath, beyond all hope. In the next room lay his lately 
blooming bride, her delicate frame distorted by spasms, while 
the destroyer was executing his work of death upon her with 
fearful rapidity. Soon her husband died, and with a haste 
which seemed unfeeling, but which imperious necessity de- 
manded, they laid him in his coffin and were carrying him 
down the staircase. Though the whole sad office was perform- 
ed as gently as possible, it caused some noise. She hearing it, 
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inquired with some anxiety what was the matter in her hus- 
band’s room? She was evasively answered, that “he was go- 
ing down stairs.” ‘ He is better, then,” was her remark, appa- 
rently pleased. A few hours afterwards I repeated my visit. 
He was in his grave. She lay a lifeless corpse. ‘The little 
orphan was left in a world of strangers. 

While these transactions were going on, I had spent much of 
the intervening time at the house of a gentleman, whose ill- 
ness though alarming, as wearing the type of the prevailing 
epidemic, was not at first considered dangerous. ‘Towards 
evening, however, his medical attendants despaired of his life, 
and tome was assigned the melancholy task of communicating 
to him and to his family the sad intelligence, that there was no 
hope of his recovery. 

As | returned to the room from the outer door, whither I had 
accompanied the physician, I was oppressed. How could I 
plunge a dagger into the heart of that affectionate wife, and 
clothe this lovely family with mourning, lamentation, and woe! 
But the duty was imperative. I took my seat on the bedside, 
gently supporting the patient’s head on my arm, as I had done 
much of the day, and in the gentlest and calmest manner I could 
assume, inquired if he was in much pain, and then assured him, 
that his pains would soon end, and we hoped end forever. He 
looked with startled gaze, as though not understanding the im- 
port of my address; his wife who stood near, regarded me with 
a bewildered and horror-struck air. TI tenderly repeated my 
remark, and added a few observations of such consolation as | 
could offer, for the dying man was a christian of most lovely 
and consistent character. 

But such a wild tempest of grief, as burst from the broken- 
hearted wife, it had never fallen to my lot to witness before. 
Such groans of heart-rending anguish, of bitter, stinging, de- 
spairing woe, I never heard. After leading her from the room, 
I returned to the bedside of the dying christian. His only re- 
ply to my annunciation was, “ that is sudden,—I could wish to 
live longer, in hope, that I should serve God better.” As his 
strength gradually failed, I often whispered in his ear such pas- 
sages of scripture as, “the Lord is my shepherd, I shall not 
want.”—‘“ Where the wicked cease from troubling and the 
weary are at rest.””—“ God shall wipe away all tears from their 
eyes.” | 

With calm resignation, his mind ever reposed on these beau- 
tiful passages of the word of God, he gently expired about mid- 
night. 
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Another scene which I was called to witness, was of an en- 
tirely different character. Late in the night, amid the severe 
beating of a summer’s tempest, an urgent request came, that I 
would go and visit a dying man. I followed my conductor to 
a remote part of the suburbs, through the darkness and rain, till 
we reached the house. As I ascended the staircase, I heard the 
sounds of distress, and as I entered the room, the scene was truly 
terrifying. A stout, iron-framed man, was grappling with the 
cholera, while the attacks of the disease seemed like the heavy 
blows of some tremendous engine, under which the massy walls 
of the castle tremble from their foundation. 'The spasmodic 
action, severe in proportion to the muscular power of the vic- 
tim, was wrenching every sinew to torture, and extorting from 
the sufferer cries of heart-rending anguish. But his mental dis- 
tress was still more acute. ‘Taken down in the midst of health 
and strength, he saw himself crowded to the very verge of life. 
In a few hours he knew that he must plunge into the yawning 
abyss; another sun he must never behold. Before the dark- 
ness of that night had fled, his unprepared soul must be in the 
presence of his neglected and insulted God. At one moment, 
the relentless wrench of the spasm extorted a piercing shriek or 
groan, the next, as if a sense of bodily pain was drowned by 
distress of mind, he would break out with a voice of despairing 
misery, ‘‘God be merciful to me a sinner.” ‘This alternation of 
his mind, formed a combination harrowing to the soul of every 
spectator. I approached, and attempted to direct his distracted 
mind to the only source of a sinner’s hope. He tried to iisten 
and lie calmly, amid the heavings of the tempest of pain. But 
agitated and incoherent, he would one moment speak in pallia- 
tion of his sins and allude to his good deeds, and then, as stung 
by conscience, would again cry out in bitterness of soul, “ God 
be merciful to me a sinner.” Alas, with a mind agitated by 
fear, a body racked with pain, and the confusion of attendants 
and medicines, how could the mind think or act in turning to 
God. I left him, and in a few hours he breathed his last. 

But some of the most painful scenes were witnessed at the 
cholera hospital. ‘This was a long low building, hastily erected 
in the outskirts of the city, for such of the poor as could not 
elsewhere be relieved. Many of the scenes here were too loath- 
some almost to excite pity, and one could not but turn away in 
disgust and horror. ‘This was particularly the case in the ear- 
lier stages of the pestilence, when the building was crowded 
and the arrangements necessarily imperfect. 
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One morning after breakfast, though my own frame was en- 
feebled by constant exertion, yet called by professional duty, 
I was compelled to visit this hospital. As I approached, a num- 
ber of coffins, or rather boxes made of boards unplaned and 
mis-shapen, lay about the door, some empty, some containing 
a corpse hastily thrust in, with part of the clothes or perhaps a 
discolored hand or leg protruding. Near by, lay a corpse just 
dead, brought from the inside, and laid out of the door with the 
face merely covered with the cloth. As I entered, the long low 
room was occupied by beds, placed against the wall on each 
side, leaving a space or alley down throngh the centre. But 
actual inspection alone, can convey any idea of the varied scenes 
of human suffering which met my eye. On my right lay a 
corpse ; he had that moment breathed his last; his unclosed 
eyes glared horribly upon me, and the flies with loathsome ap- 
petite, were filling his mouth and covering his whole person. 
In the next bed I heard a feeble wail, touching the heart, even 
before the meaning of the words reached the ear. It was the 
wail of one in the last stages of distress begging help. I ay- 
proached the sufferer, and found that it was one of the patients 
imyloring water: ‘ Water, Water,’ were the only words he 
could utter. But this, in accordance with the strict injunctions 
of the yhysician, the nurses were obliged to refuse, while the 
sufferer at times, as his strength allowed, raised his piteous cry 
to every one that passed that way, ‘“ Water, Water.” Is} oke 
kindly to him, and tried to make him see the necessity of com- 
tliance with the ;hysician’s directions. He looked at me 
incredulously, and only repeated his ery, ‘ Water, Water.” 
Though seemingly barbarous, I was compelled to turn away 
and leave him to his fate. 

Suddenly my attention was attracted by some words spoken 
rather harshly, and going up to ascertain the cause, I found one 
of the nurses standing by the side of a female patient with a 
bottle in her hand, and from the tenor of her reproaches I as- 
certained, that hot water having been put to her feet, she had 
contrived to get at it with her hand, extract the cork, and re- 
lieve her thirst. Being discovered, she had thus caused the 
altercation which had attracted my notice. 

* * * * + + * 

I next turned to a bed, on which lay a man apparently near 
hisend. At his head stood a woman, evidently his wife, neither 
sobbing nor groaning; but with a mute expression of anguish 
and despair, which might have melted a heart of stone. ‘Now 
she gazed on the features of her expiring husband, and then 
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turned to a group of little children standing around the bed. I 
approached her and endeavored to introduce conversation. She 
shook her head in token of not understanding me. Others 
came around,—one spoke in French, another in Irish, another 
in Gaelic ; but she understood not. As well as could be ascer- 
tained, it was a Welsh family just arrived, on their way to join 
some of their countrymen. The father and husband was taken 
sick, and here forlorn, miserable and poor, they were shut out 
from the kind tones of sympathy and pity. We could only look 
upon them with pity and turn away saddened. 

I soon discovered the young man whom I came to see. On 
inquiry, I found that he was without friends, had come to this 
country alone, had been here but a few days, was taken sick, and 
brought here to die friendless and alone. I sat with the poor 
fellow, comforting him, and directing him to the Savior of sin- 
ners. He was deeply grateful for my attention, and hoped to 
recover. He died the next day. 

One morning I had been obtaining some medicine for a poor 
man, when I learned the following fact. In that same house, 
three had died the day before. At night one of the inmates 
came home from his labor, damning the people for being sick ; 
declaring with an oath, that he did not believe in any God, and 
was not afraid of the disease. ‘That very night, almost as soon 
as the words were uttered, vomiting and spasms seized the mis- 
erable wretch, and he was taken to the hospital to die. 

But to narrate ail the scenes which a professional man was 
called to pass through, would fill volumes. ‘These may serve as 
specimens. But no one, except the man who has seen it, can 
conceive the horrors of the pestilence in a crowded city. ‘To 
sit in your dining room and’see a dozen funerals pass, in the 
moderate interval of sitting at table ; to hear even in the wake- 
ful hours of night, the slow rumbling of the death-cart ; to be 
constantly in the midst of wretchedness beyond relief; to see 
faces distorted and discolored ; to hear the groans of the sick, 
the cries and tears of the widow and the orphan; to reflect 
as you lie down at night, that the morning’s sun may find you 
writhing with the cholera, or actually in the grave,—are dread- 
ful. ‘They are scenes to which the mind recurs, as to some 
terrific dream. Yet such were the scenes amid which the 
writer lived, during the memorable summer of 1832.” 
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Art. X.—Tatrourn’s Ion. 


Ion ; a Tragedy, in Five Acts. By Tuomas Noon Tatrourp. 
Third Edition. New York: George Dearborn & Co. Gold 
street. 1837. 


Tis tragedy of Ion has already been more than a year be- 
fore the public in the United States, and has passed through 
several editions: many of our readers are, no doubt, familiar 
with it, and it has been called to a high place in modern litera- 
ture by the general voice. It might seem, therefore, that in 
now noticing it we offer a dish of dried fruits, instead of the 
fresh products of the season: but the truth is, that the admira- 
tion expressed for this play, just as we allow it to have been, 
seems to us to have been rather indiscriminate ; and we there- 
fore wish to look at it as critics, somewhat in detail, rather than 
to select a few brilliant passages, and varnish them over with 
general praise. We may also profitably examine the merits of 
Ion, in a moral point of view, as setting up a standard of charac- 
ter, and giving a lesson of action to the public mind. 

We shall begin our remarks with the story of the play, partly 
in order to give an idea of its main features to those who have 
not read it, and to refresh the memory of those who have ; and 
partly also in order to lay a foundation for our own subsequent 
remarks :—At the birth of Adrastus, eldest son of the king of 
Argos, a divine curse was pronounced upon him, that his life 
should be attempted by one born of him, and that by his own 
and his offspring’s death the royal line should be extinguished. 
The curse began to do its work upon him by the horror which 
he aroused in every breast: a younger brother stole away the 
affections of the family ; and when that brother died by a fall 
from a precipice, Adrastus was suspected, though without evi- 
dence, of procuring his death. Already shut out from the sym- 
pathy of those who should love him, and thus left a prey to wild 
passions, to hatred and pride, he forsook his home, and sought 
to cool the fever of his heart amid the solitudes of nature. Here 
he found what home should have given,—answered love. A 
maiden left alone by her father’s death becomes his wife, and 
brings him ason. Just at this time, the spies of the Argive 
king break in upon the new joy of Adrastus, and wishing to pre- 
vent the fulfillment of the oracle, snatch away the child, with a 
view to destroy it. Adrastus supposed it slain, and saw the 
only being that loved him die of grief in hisarms. He returned 
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to reign in due time at Argos with a tyrant’s soul in his breast ; 
a heart seemingly obdurate ; a love for sensuality, and a dark 
spirit of cruelty :—he is, in short, passion, kindled by want of 
sympathy, and desperately drowning thought by momentary 
expedients. 

All this is but a preface to the play, and is gathered from the 
confession which he makes, as we shall see, to lon :—before his 
subjects he stands as a furious tyrant, and every redeeming trait, 
every palliation, is unknown to them. Meanwhile the slow 
but sure oracle takes another step, and a plague lays waste the 
state. 'The king, after sending a messenger to consult the ora- 
cle at Delphi as to its cause, thinking that his time of destruc- 
tion had come, gives himself up to desperate revelry, and denies 
audience to his sages on pain of death. The principal sages 
have taken refuge. from the plague in the temple of Apollo. 
There is in the temple a very lovely and remarkable youth 

called Ion, whom the priest had rescued from death when an 
exposed infant, and in whom are displayed the highest qualities 
belonging to noble birth. He visits the plague- -stricken, com- 
forts the dying, and of late seems, even in his more dilated form, 
much more in his reflecting melancholy, to be filled with some 
great idea. ‘The sages meet on the platform of the temple, and 
consult whether they shall not essay once more to persuade the 
king to come forth from his revelry, and take such measures 
with them as the crisis in the city requires. lon persuades them 
to send him upon the embassy to the king, instead of risking 
their own lives, and the argument which wins their consent, is 
that “high promptings, which could never rise spontaneous in 
his nature, bid him plead for the mission.” 'The sages ac- 
knowledge his call, and put him into their place. We are the 
more minute in describing the result of this scene, because the 
action afterwards depends upon it, and our judgment of the 
whole plot must be affected by what is thought of the motives, 
that determine the conduct of the actors here. 

Before lon goes forth upon his errand, he has an interview 
with the daughter of the priest : having lived together from in- 
fancy, the young pair loved each other without declaring it, and 
without Ion’s suspecting the strength of the maiden’s “feeling. 
But now, when Ion is “making ready to meet probable death, 
the confession bursts from Clemanthe’s lips. He receives it 
with deep joy, yet at a moment when the high call of duty 
swallows up other thoughts. 

In the next act, Ion is found in the palace court, demanding 
audience of the tyrant, who allows him entrance only on pain 
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of death. Ion accepts the condition, and stands before him un- 
dismayed. His heroic boldness, his self-devotion, his thrilling 
appeals to the heart of Adrastus, and his tones of voice, resem- 
bling those of the king’s lost wife, so touch a long-neglected 
chord in the heart of the latter, that he not only reprieves Ion, 
but confides to him all his own secret history, and consents to 
meet the sages. lon comes back to tell the success of his mis- 
sion just as Phocion, the priest’s son, returns from the oracle of 
Delphi. At the meeting nothing is eflected—Adrastus has re- 
lapsed into his old obduracy. Phocion reads the words of the 
oracle, 
“ Argos ne’er shall find release 
Till her monarch’s race shall cease ;”’ 

and the king attributing the words to sedition rather than to 
divine wisdom, has him seized, for punishment or death. Ton 
rescues his friend by a strong appeal to the king, over whose 
heart, now that he has his secret, he possesses a great power ; 
and the meeting is dismissed, though not without a concert be- 
tween Phocion and another young man, whose father had been 
cruelly treated, to take measures for the king’s assassination. 

A number of conspirators now assemble, headed by these two 
young men. ‘They had not invited lon, as being of too soft a 
nature for a work of blood. But his fate draws him into the 
scene. He surprises them before the lot pronounces who shall 
do the deed ; his name is put into the helmet, and comes out 
first. He is to strike the blow, and Phocion, whose name is 
drawn next, is to strike him if he prove faint-hearted. He 
takes a most solemn oath to destroy the king and his race; and 
now, for the first time, feels some relief from the burden of agi- 
tated thoughts. Already had the belief that he was called to 
some great work as a minister of providence ripened into full 
conviction, already the marble statues of the Argive kings had 
opened their mouths to call him Ion the devoted ; but now all 
was clear and plain before him, and as he dreaded not death, he 
could breathe more freely and feel more calmly, because he 
knew his destiny. Delay would be fatal to the success of the 
conspiracy ; for Adrastus had gone to rest upon his return from 
the meeting, and his soldiers neglected the watch of the palace 
for a carousal. lon therefore bursts away from Clemanthe, and 
hastens to the scene of death. Scarce is he gone, when new 
and strange tidings change the complexion of the plot. Aman 
had that day landed at Argos, was taken with the plague and 
died. Before his death he has just time to write to the priest of 
Apollo, that he was employed of old to murder the infant child 
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of Adrastus, and that he did not execute the commission, but only 
exposed the child upon the spot where he saw the priest take it 
up. ‘That child—the priest knows—is lon. Immediately the 
priest learns from his daughter, that [on is gone to slay the king 
and bethinks himself of a short secret way from the shrine to 
the king’s chamber, by making use of which, he may prevent 
the parricide. 

Meanwhile, Ion gains the chamber of Adrastus unobserved ; 
the king wakes with his murderer standing over him, and no 
help is nigh ; Jon proclaims himself the minister of divine jus- 
tice, and “the king is just yielding submissively to the stroke, 
when the priest rushes in and reveals the dreadful secret. It 
costs no trouble to satisfy Adrastus of a relationship, when he 
sees in every feature and tone memorials of his deceased wife. 
The two retire, at Ion’s suggestion, to an inner chamber, that 
the king may be more safe; but his time is come, and Ctesi- 
phon, the youth who had so deep a wrong to avenge, does the 
work from which fon shrunk. Phocion, in obedience to his 
oath, seeks the life of his friend Ion, is disarmed, and forgiven. 
Meanwhile, the sages and the peop le receive the news of lon’s 
royal birth with joy, and he appoints the next morning as the 
time of his solemn entrance into power. ‘The oath to destroy 
the king and his race is yet unfulfilled, and the plague unas- 
suaged. Ion assures his friend Phocion, that he has not forgot 
what he had sworn. EFrom Clemanthe he parts with his heart 
rent, unable to tell her of his purpese, and seeking, under the 
disguise of coldness, to conceal his emotions. With the sages 
and others he arranges the ceremonials of the crowning. ~The 
time comes: he bids a mysterious farewell to his foster-father, 
the priest of Apollo, leaves a legacy of exhortations to the assem- 
bled citizens, and stabs himself in his throne. Justice has now 
victims enough, the truth of the oracles is brought to light, and 
the plague suddenly abates. fon, who had lived long enough 
to hear this, dies with joy at the tidings, and in Clemanthe’s 
arms. 

We are well aware, that by such an analysis as this, it is im- 
possible to do justice to any piece of composition, especially to 
one the very essence of which is emotion. ‘The impression on 
our readers’ minds hitherto must be a cold one, if they have not 
read lon itself, or, to use an anatomical metaphor, have only 
seen the dead subject. But it must be remembered, that critics 
are dissectors by profession. We hold it to be necessary, there- 
fore, to do as we have done, and shall proceed to the reflections 
which have been called up in our minds by a careful examina- 
tion of the tragedy before us. 
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Ion may then be looked at in the light of art, as belonging to 
the class of the Greek or classical drama. It is true, indeed, 
that we have no chorus, and true also, that the scene shifts more 
frequently than the ancient drama allows; but these are not so 
essential differences as to bring it under another category. 

We can trace several of the leading features of the play in its 
Greek relations. In the foundling, reared up within the pre- 
cincts of a temple, and turning out to be born of royal parents, 
we have a new portrait of the principal character in the play 
of Euripides, which has the same name. In the plague, that 
visits Argos, on account of the crimes of its line of kings, and 
cannot be made to cease but by their extirpation, we discover 
what the CEdipus Tyrannus of Sophocles may have suggested 
to Mr. Talfourd. But these are the body, or rather a part of the 
members of the work ; the soul, so far as we can see, is his own. 
Now in this soul there are several qualities (and we say it with- 
out any intention to disparage or to praise, for why may not an 
author, if he pleases, unite ancient form with modern spirit ?) 
which materially depart from the antique. In the first place, the 
great sway borne by passion and feeling, the high rank in the 
work which reflection and self-study hold, stamp it with the seal 
of modern times. ‘To give an instance: so pure and unsensual 
love as the author paints, is above the standard of heathen con- 
ceptions. Christianity has here ennobled our ideal of character. 
The highest love of the old drama moves within the circle of 
the family affections. In the next place, the sentimentalism of 
the piece appears to us to be unclassic. In the opening scene, 
the hoary counselor Agenor talks about the new development of 
Jon’s character, finely indeed, but in a style unlike the ancient 
sages ; In such a way, in short, that we think every moment we 
hear Mr. Talfourd preparing us for the marvelous self-devotion 
and heroic strength of character of the beautiful youth. Adras- 
tus, again, has too much fury and desperation, too much Byron- 
ism, to accord with the traits which distinguished the petty 
Greek sovereigns. We seem, when he speaks, to hear the great 
king blustering amid his eunuchs, and when he unfolds his 
history, it is all modern,—that of a character formed by action 
on the mind, and by the mind’s reflex acts, rather than by the 
world and nature. 

What especially brings this play nigh to the Greek drama is, 
the idea of fate which reigns in it. Concerning this idea, and 
the plan in general, the author uses the following words: 


“The idea of the principal character, that of a nature essentially 
pure and disinterested, deriving its strength entirely from goodness and 
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thought, not overcoming evil by the force of will, but escaping it by an 
insensibility to its approach, vividly conscious of existence and its pleas- 
ures, yet willing to lay them down at the call of duty, is scarcely capable 
of being rendered sufficiently capable in itself, or of being subjected to 
such agitations as tragedy requires in its heroes. It was necessary, in 
order to involve such a character, in circumstances which might ex- 
cite terror, or grief, or joy, to introduce other machinery than that of 
passions working naturally within, or events arising from ordinary or 
palpable motives without, as its own eleménts would not supply the con- 
tests of tragic emotion, nor would its sufferings, however accumulated, 
present a varied or impressive figure. Recourse has therefore been had, 
not only to the old Grecian notion of Destiny, apart from all moral agen- 
cies, and to a prophecy indicating its purport in reference to the individ- 
uals involved in its chains, but to the idea of fascination, as the engine 
by which Fare may work its purposes on the innocent mind, and force 
it into terrible action, most Sncongenial to itself, but necessary to the 
issue.’ Preface, pp. Vv, Vi. 


If our author, by “destiny apart from all moral agencies,” 
means to exclude human free will from co-working with des- 
tiny, as the Greeks viewed it, he is, we believe, wholly wrong. 
We challenge him to point out a play of Sophocles or A¢schy- 
lus,—for in Euripides reference to destiny is almost idle and 
lifeless, where human agency is not necessary to carry out the 
decrees of higher powers. And indeed his own Ion resembles 
them in this respect, so that we are not sure of having fathomed 
his meaning. His destiny also has more of fate in it, as we 
think, than the Greek fate itself had; it is a more blind and 
mechanical power, unaccompanied by foresight and moral sense. 
The fate of Sophocles is so intelligent, and so much like a gov- 
erning principle in the world, that M. Siivern, of Berlin,—per- 
haps the first critic now living,—does not scruple to call it 
providence. It is to this view of fate, that we must ascribe 
part of a certain feeling of dreariness and desolation, that the 
reading of Ion leaves on our minds. There is here no govern- 
ing God. Virtue can suffer and freely suffer ; but it is crushed 
by the weight of mechanical necessity ; it falls into a chasm, 
where all is dark, and which is closed to hope. 

Mr. Talfourd extends the ancient idea of fate by assigning to 
it, as a means of action, the principle of fascination ; that is, des- 
tiny not only leads Ion to self-destruction, but leads him by a 
species of excitation, by giving him the persuasion, he cannot 
tell why, that he is called and singled out for something great. 
This influence on the mind of Ion answers to that which the 
christian gives to the Spirit of all goodness, something as enthu- 
slasm answers to holiness. This fascination, which is almost 
Vou. X. 21 
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unknown to the ancient poets, Mr. Talfourd himself seems to 
be afraid of, or rather, to be half conscious, that it is not neces- 
sary to his piece. It is so much in the background, therefore, 
that an ordinary reader would hardly notice it. We object to 
this principle, that it is neither ancient nor modern,—it existed 
neither in the belief of the old world, which Mr. 'T. certainly 
has a right to found a piece upon, nor in that of christianity. It 
rather needs, therefore, to be accounted for, than serves to ac- 
count for what exists. No literary man has a right to invent, in 
action or character, what has neither been nor is believed to have 
a being. He may not, for instance, join profligacy and con- 
summate virtue together in the same person, or piety and abom- 
inable hypocrisy, or make a new moral system of the universe, 
with the present race of men placed under it. 


Humano capiti cervicem pictor equinam 
Jungere si velit,—risum teneatis ? 


But, with submission to Mr. Talfourd’s better conceptions of 
a creation of his own, we join issue with him as to the neces- 
sity of introducing such an idea in order to explain a character 
like Ion’s. We differ in this: he speaks of a character “not 
overcoming evil by the force of will, but escaping it by an in- 
sensibility to its approach, and yet essentially pure and disinter- 
ested, deriving its strength entirely from goodness and thought, 
vividly conscious of existence and its pleasures, and yet willing 
to lay them down at the call of duty.” Now, we ask, has Mr. 
T. conceived of a character exactly human ? or, is he not led 
aside from reality, by the distorted or unnatural beings which 
figure in our novels? What strength has any character, but that 
of goodness and thought, given and confirmed by the Divine 
Spirit? And is not the will to act and suffer in proportion to the 
amount of goodness and thought? Further, what is more com- 
mon, where christianity ennobles the character, than to find char- 
acters like Ion,—a shrinking female, for instance,—sacrificing 
themselves for others, enduring pain and going through trying 
scenes with martyr-like constancy? Who bore the stake and 
flames more firmly, in the days of persecution, than just this kind 
of characters: If there be a person then represented of such a 
mold, situations entirely new are sufficient to account for dis- 
plays of heroic virtue of which others had not before suspected 
him, or he perhaps thought himself capable. It would not, in- 
deed, be natural for him to throw himself, like Ion, into the first 
situation of this sort; and here only does the play need to be 
altered, in order to do away with the principle of fascination. 
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Here we will concede, that something like what Mr. Tal- 
fourd means by fascination is consistent with truth, and may be 
introduced into christian literature. ‘That man is prepared for 
the part which he is to act in some cases, we presume no chris- 
tian will deny. Now this preparation is, or may be at least, 
something aside from the action of divine providence and of 
sanctifying grace,—an action upon the mind, ennobling and 
shaping it, filling it with enthusiasm, and even with dim pre- 
sentiments of its future dignity. And on the contrary there is 
a preparation of the wic ked for their downfall, and the part of 
shame they are to act, a panic fear, an unaccountable foreboding, 
which asserts without reasoning and above reason the cause of 
divine justice. We should not object to this relation of the 
mind to its supreme governor, if sparingly introduced into lite- 
rature. We say sparingly, for to give it prominence or tangi- 
bleness would be to divest it of its nature, which is essentially 
indistinct and shadowy. 

We pass next to the plot. This is arranged in the main with 
very great skill and judgment. ‘The author shows himself a 
master-workman in his architecture, and especially in so con- 
structing the short action as to throw the greatest interest into 
Ion’s part. There is but one thing to which we seriously ob- 
ject. The denouement is brought about, as our readers have 
been already told, by a certain man, who was appointed with 
another to murder the infant Ion, and who, having failed to fin- 
ish his work, leaves the infant where the priest of Apollo finds 
it. ‘This man returned to Argos en the day when the events of 
the play took place, was taken with the plague and died. Be- 
fore his death he wrote to Medon a full account of the affair, 
and of Ion’s parentage. Now we object not to the sufficiency of 
the proof which attends this discovery ; nor to accident consid- 
ered in itself. What men call ace ident, is, we believe, as le- 
gitimate a part of true tragedy as cause and effect, mind, or 
providence. But the resort to accident here is too plainly seen ; 
it is too evidently a device to move the plot along. It destroys 
the dream, that we have been contemplating truth. We know 
it may be said many actual things are wholly improbable ; many 
things more strange have happened, than that this man should 
return from his exile of a life on the day, and just at the mo- 
ment of the day when Mr. 'T’. wanted it. But how are we to 
produce the impression of conformity to nature, which is essen- 
tial to a work of art occupied with human life, if we introduce 
not merely improbable coincidences, but such as are evidently 
resorted to out of a necessity created by ourselves. 
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But in addition to this there are two places where we are not 
sure, that Mr. Talfourd is treading upon safe ground. The first 
is near the beginning, where the sages are persuaded to send fon 
instead of one of themselves, on a message to the tyrant ; the mo- 
tive alledged being, that they see him to be divinely called to the 
office. Now that Ion should conceive himself to be thus call- 
ed, enthusiasm, or Mr. Talfourd’s “fascination,” if admitted, 
would explain. But we see no sufficient reason why the sages, 
as men of ordinary prudence, should attribute Ton’s altered con- 
duct and heroie determination to a special divine cause, or why 
they should intrust an important matter to hands so young. 

The second is of slight importance to the whole plot, and 
perhaps would be thought by many hardly worthy of notice. 
We refer to the covered way, of which Medon suddenly be- 
thinks himself, as leading from the temple to the king’s cham- 
ber. This looks too much like the awkward invention of an 
ordinary mind. It is a piece sewed over a hole by an unfortu- 
nate cobbler. If the passage was there, why had it not been 
used? But how could it have been there and have been open, 
when it might have led assassins at every instant to the bed- 
side of a tyrant ? 

But aside from these few faults, as we regard them, the fe- 
licity of Mr. 'Talfourd in weaving the web of his plot is won- 
derful. Every incident seems to have been put into its place in 
conformity with the dictates of the deenest and most careful re- 
flection. A story and amoment of time are chosen, which allow 
the author to press into the brief space of a day the events of 
years. ‘I'he reader’s mind seems to have passed down a long 
stream of time, and yet, when we think of the moment, that we 
have been with the characters, everything seems probable in 
the adjustments of the piece, and nothing requires us to make 
a longer stay. There is no hurry, and what is more deserving 
of praise, no agitation, but rather entire calmness. The events 
are as unlike those of a melo-drama as are the actors. 

We come next, by a natural progress, to the situations of the 
tragedy before us. These are, as may be gathered from our ab- 
stract, often novel and deeply interesting. The love of Cleman- 
the breaking out just at the time when Ion is torn away, and their 
passages with one another, afterward, when the calm enjoyment 
of requited affection lay in the future on the borders of hope and 
despair, although appendages to the main action, deepen its tone 
in no small degree. Of Ion’s first interview with Adrastus, we 
may speak more fitly in another place. Of the second, where he 
comes into his chamber to destroy him, and is discovered to be 
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his son, we hardly know what to say. Recognitions like this 
are so aside from human experience, that they are difficult to 
succeed in, and difficult to judge of. We think Mr. Talfourd 
has done well in giving but a glimpse of this secret to his 
reader until he was ready to have it come out, and well also in 
so preparing Adrastus by the tones of Ion’s voice, and his linea- 
ments to receive the secret, that he needs no proof when the 
truth is revealed to him. But still we ask, was the firm persua- 
sion of many years, fortified by all the testimony to which he 
could have access, that his infant child was dead, was this to be 
overthrown without proof by a likeness, and the mere word of 
an enemy? Is not joy itself incredulous, and hope inclined to 
fear? We know not how Mr. Talfourd could have managed 
this part better than he has done, but we are more doubtful of 
it than of any other scene. And this remark we extend to the 
whole interview between Ion and his parent up to the time of 
the latter’s death. 

There is little opportunity for character-painting in this trag- 
edy ; the ideal and general nature of the ancient drama, to 
which as a class it belongs, removes it from those particular 
views of human nature which give the works of Shakspeare 
one of their greatest superiorities over all others. ‘There are 
properly not more than two prominent characters which pos- 
sess individual traits, those of Adrastus and of lon; and these 
traits consist so much in emotions, that we shall not attempt 
to draw a precise line between our remarks upon these two 
points. Of the influences under which the character of Adrastus 
was formed, we have a probable account given. He could 
hardly fail to become what he is described to be. It may be 
doubted how far it is true to nature, that he should change his 
purpose when Ion is admitted into his presence, and instead of 
destroying him make him the sharer of his dearest secrets. At 
least, if a divine fascination is needed to lead Ion upon his 
course, it is as much needed to melt and transmute the hard 
metal of his father’s soul. But we will lay no stress upon this. 
‘The play opens with this great advantage, that from the first 
the author’s conception of Ion is powerfully brought out. It 
captivates us at once, even as we learn it from the mouths of 
the sages before we hear his own voice, and we become so full 
of Ion through the whole piece, and so interested in the devel- 
opments of his character till it is consummated by his self- 
sacrifice, and this too, with nothing but a dark and bottomless 
grave to leap into, that we can think of nothing else. What 
of earthly loveliness can be more beautiful than a youth with 
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a soul so alive to everything great and good, with the deep- 
est relish for all that is valuable in life, and living in the love 
of others and for others, giving up all hope and all joy for the 
sake of others, and seeking death without a reluctant thought. 
Angelic benevolence and loveliness could dono more. Yet we 
should have been better pleased if our author had painted 
fon with more struggles when ready to cast life away ; it would 
have given more human probability to his character, and would 
have shown, that he had counted the cost, and knew what it 
was to die. Here we come again to what we conceive to be an 
original and serious defect in our author’s conception of Ion. As 
he himself says, his hero does not overcome evil by the force 
of will, but escapes it by insensibility to its approach. In other 
words, Ion does not partake of that part of human nature which 
renders our life on earth so important, susceptibility to tempta- 
tion ; and therefore needs no struggles of soul to resist it. His 
is not that virtue which ‘“unshaken, unsubdued, unterrified, 
keeps its loyalty, its love, its zeal; but by a self-prompted, 
spontaneous instinct, he recoils from evil, or by an insensibility to 
it he can breathe it like some atmosphere of pestilence, without 
apprehension or danger. He is like a man who has lost the 
sense of feeling, and throws himself into the fire for some good 
end. What would the Romans have thought of Scevola if his arm 
had been of stone? Now it is no sufficient bar to our objec- 
tion, that the character of Ion is ideal. We do not quarrel with 
our author on that account. Let him paint a character as ideal 
as he will, it is thus only raised above ordinary human nature, 
and not withdrawn from its sphere. But our author exhibits a 
romantic goodness which has no base to rest upon. We take 
the difference between the ideal and the romantic in character, 
to be something like this;—the one is man approaching that 
perfection which is possible for a nature like his, and therefore 
equally beautiful and moral; the other is man approaching a 
false standard of perfection, or approaching it without being 
under those laws which can or should guide our nature, and 
therefore only beautiful to the diseased eye, and moral to the 
unregulated moral sense. 

We shall have more to say of this before we are through. 
At present we shall break the chain of our remarks, no doubt 
to the great satisfaction of our readers, by quoting one or two 
passages as samples of the whole. The first shall be the first 
interview between Ion and Clemanthe, beginning with her ap- 
peal to him against exposing himself to the plague, and ending 
with their confession of love :— 
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ION. 
‘ How fares my pensive sister ? 
CLEMANTHE. 


How should I fare but ill when the pale hand 
Draws the black foldings of the eternal curtain 
Closer and closer round us—Phocion absent— 
And thou, forsaking all within thy home, 
Wilt risk thy life with strangers, in whose aid 
Even thou canst do but little ? 


ION. 


It is little : 

But in these sharp extremities of fortune, 
The blessings which the weak and poor can scatter 
Have their own season. ‘Tis a little thing 
To give a cup of water ; yet its draught 
Of cool refreshment, drain’d by fever’d lips, 
May give a shock of pleasure to the frame 
More exquisite than when nectarean juice 
Renews the life of joy in happiest hours. 
It is a little thing to speak a phrase 
Of common comfort which by daily use 
Has almost lost its sense ; yet on the ear 
Of him who thought to die unmourn’d ’twill fall 
Like choicest music; fill the glazing eye 
With gentle tears ; relax the {noted hand 
To know the bonds of fellowship again ; 
And shed on the departing soul a sense 
More precious than the benison of friends 
About the honor’d deathbed of the rich, 
To him who else were lonely, that another 
Of the great family is near and feels. 

CLEMANTHE. 
Oh, thou canst never bear these mournful offices ! 
So blithe, so merry once! Will not the sight 
Of frenzied agonies unfix thy reason, 
Or the dumb woe congea! thee ? 































10N. 
No, Clemanthe ; 

They are the patient sorrows that touch nearest ; 

If thou hadst seen the warrior, when he writhed 

In the last grapple of his sinewy frame, 

With conquering anguish, strive to cast a smile 

(And not in vain) upon his fragile wife, 

Waning beside him,—and, his limbs composed, 

The widow of the moment fix her gaze 

Of longing, speechless love, upon the babe, 

The only living thing which yet was hers, 

Spreading its arms for its own resting-place, 

Yet with attenuated hand wave off 

The unstricken child, and so embraceless die, 

Stifling the mighty hunger of the heart; 

Thou couldst endure the sight of selfish grief 

In sullenness or frenzy ;—but to-day 

Another lot falls on me. 


CLEMANTHE. 





Thou wilt leave us! 
I read it plainly in thy alter’d mien ;— 
Is it for ever ? 
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ION. 


That is with the gods! 
I go but to the palace, urged by hope, 
Which from afar hath darted on my soul, 
That to the humbleness of one like me 
The haughty king may listen. 


CLEMANTHE. 


To the palace! 
Knowest thou the peril—nay, the certain issue 
That waits thee ? Death !—The tyrant has decreed it, 
Confirmed it with an oath; and he has power 
To keep that oath; for, hated as he is, 
The reckless soldiers who partake his riot 
Are swift to do his bidding. 


ION. 
I know all; 
But they who call me to the work can shield me, 
Or make me strong to suffer. 


CLEMANTHE. 


Then the sword 
Falls on thy neck! O Gods! to think that thou, 
Who in the plenitude of youthful life 
Art now before me, ere the sun decline, 
Perhaps in one short hour, shalt lie cold, cold, 
To speak, smile, bless no more !—Thou shalt not go ! 


ION. 


Thou must not stay me, fair one; even thy father, 
Who (blessings on him !) loves me as his son, 
Yields to the will of Heaven. 


CLEMANTHE. 


And he ean do this! 
I shall not bear his presence if thou fallest 
By his consent; so shall I be alone. 


ION. 


Phocion will soon return, and juster thoughts 
Of thy admiring father close the gap 
Thy old companion left behind him. 


CLEMANTHE. 
Never! 
What will to me be father, brother, friends, 
When thou art gone—the light of our life quench’d— 
Haunting like spectres of departed joy 
The home where thou wert dearest ? 


ION. 

Thrill me not 
With words that, in their agony, suggest 
A hope too ravishing, or my head will swim, 
And my heart faint within me. 

CLEMANTHE. 
Has my speech 

Such blessed power? I will not mourn it then, 
Though it hath told a secret I had borne 
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Till death in silence :—how affection grew 
To this, I know not ;—day succeeded day, 
Each fraught with the same innocent delights, 
Without one shock to ruffle the disguise 

Of sisterly regard which veil’d it well, 

Till thy changed mien reveal’d it to my soul, 
And thy great peril makes me bold to tell it. 
Do not despise it in me! 


ION. 


With deep joy 
Thus I receive it. Trust me, it is long 

Since I have learn’d to tremble midst our pleasures, 
Lest I should break the golden dream around me 
With most ungrateful rashness. I should bless 
The sharp and perilous duty which hath press'd 

A life’s deliciousness into these moments,— 

Which here must end. I came to say farewell, 
And the word must be said.’ pp. 15—19. 














































Humanity and charity never were painted in lovelier colors, 

; than in the beginning of this extract. It made us feel, when 
we read it, the words of Christ, that he who gives a cup of wa- 
ter in his name shall not lose his reward. With the declara- 
tion of love we are not entirely satisfied. ‘The author seems 
afraid of himself, like a person upon the ice, and therefore re- 
presses the feelings which should have burst more freely from 
both parties. Clemanthe ought not to excuse, or half excuse 
her affection by what she says in her last speech; still less 
ought she to dream, that Ion can despise her for telling it. 
What noble person would think conventional reserve necessary 
at a crisis like this. Ion also, we think, might have manifested 
a little more strength of feeling, in perfect consistency with 
his enthusiastic pursuit of the object before him. Was it not 
right for him to feel a struggle, to hang for a moment poised 
between the sweet hope now assured to him and the strong 
eall of duty? One would think the fascination had dead- 
ened, to some degree, even his emotions. We should like to 
extract a deeply tender scene from the beginning of the third 
act, but our limits will only allow us to quote part of another, 
and, as we conceive, a very beautiful scene at the close of the 
play. It is the last interview between the same pair. Fate, 
having revealed to him his lineage, has made it necessary for 
him, if he will not break his oath, to destroy in himself the 
last scion of the Argive race of kings. He means to do it at 
the coronation, and conceals it by a disguise of coldness from 
Clemanthe, but yet must bid her farewell. In this interview, 
the weak disguise bursts apart : 

Vou. X. 22 
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ION. 
‘What wouldst thou with me, lady ? 


CLEMANTHE. 


Is it so? 
Nothing, my lord, save to implore thy = 
That the departing gleams of a bright dream, 
From which I scarce had waken’d, made me bold 
To crave a word with thee ;—but all are fled— 
And I have nought to seek. 


ION. 


A goodly dream ; 
But thou art right to think 1t was no more, 
And study to forget it. 


CLEMANTHE. 

To forget it? 
Indeed, my lord, I cannot wish to lose 
What, being past, is all my future hath, 
All I shall live for; do not grudge me this, 
The brief space I shall need it. 

ION. 

Speak not, fair one, 
In tone so mournful, for it makes me feel 
Too sensibly the hapless wretch I am, 
That troubled the deep quiet of thy soul 
In that pure fountain which reflected heaven, 
For a brief taste of rapture. 


CLEMANTHE. 


Dost thou yet 
Esteem it rapture, then? My foolish heart, 
Be still! Yet wherefore should a crown divide us ? 
O, my dear Ion !—let me call thee.so 
This once at least—it could not in my thoughts 
Increase the distance that there was between us, 
When, rich in spirit, thou to strangers’ eyes 
Seem’d a poor foundling. 


ION. 


It must separate us! 
Think it no harmless bauble, but a curse 
Will freeze the current in the veins of youth, 
And from familiar touch of genial hand, 
From household pleasures, from sweet daily tasks, 
From airy thoughts, free wanderer of the heavens, 
For ever banish me! 
CLEMANTHE. 


Thou dost accuse 
Thy state too hardly. It may give some room, 
Some little space, amidst its radiant cares, 
For love and joy to breathe in. 


ION. 


Not for me: 
My pomp must be most lonesome, far removed 
From that sweet fellowship of human kind 
The slave rejoices in: my solemn robes 
Shall wrap me as a panoply of ice, 
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And the attendants who may throng around me 
Shall want the flatteries which may basely warm 
The sceptral thing they circle. Dark and cold 
Stretches the path, which, when I wear the crown, 
I needs must enter ;—the great gods forbid 

That thou shouldst follow in it! 










CLEMANTHE. 


O unkind! 
And shall we never see each other ? 





10n. [After a pause.] 

Yes! 
I have ask’d that dreadful question of the hills 
That look eternal ; of the Sawin streams 
That lucid flow for ever ; of the stars, 
Amid whose fields of azure my raised spirit 
Hath trod in glory: all were dumb ; but now, 
While I thus gaze upon thy living face, 
I feel the love that kindles through its beauty 
Can never wholly perish ;—we shall meet 
Again, Clemanthe ! 












CLEMANTHE. 


Bless thee for that name ; 
Call me that name again ;—thy words sound strangely, 
Yet they breathe kindness. Shall we meet indeed ? 
Think not I would intrude upon thy cares, 
Thy councils, or thy pomps ;—to sit at distance, 
To weave, with the nice labor which preserves 
The rebel pulses even, from gay threads 
Faint records of thy deeds, and sometimes catch 
The falling music of a gracious word, 
Or the stray sunshine of a smile, will be 
Comfort enough :—do not deny me this ; 
Or if stern fate compel thee to deny, 
Kill me at once! 














ION. 

No; thou must live, my fair one; 
There are a thousand joyous things in life, 
Which pass unheeded in a life of joy 
As thine hath been, till breezy sorrow comes 
To ruffle it; and daily duties paid 
Hardly at first, at length will bring repose 
To the sad mind that studies to perform them. 
Thou dost not mark me. 










CLEMANTHE. 


Oh, Ido! Ido! 


ION, 






If for thy brother’s and thy father’s sake 

q Thou art content to live, the healer Time 

Will reconcile thee to the lovely things 

Of this delightful world,—and if another, 

A happier—no, I cannot bid thee love 

Another !—I did think I could have said it, 
ut ’tis in vain. 









CLEMANTHE. 





Thou art mine own then still ? 
I am thine own! thus let me clasp thee ; nearer ; 
O joy too thrilling and too short!’ pp. 97—101. 
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The mind of Mr. Talfourd is, we should judge, highly phi- 


losophical ; his idea of excellence must be lofty,—and we are 
far from denying, that he gives in his lon abundant proofs of 
true genius. But still, reflection must be more predominant in 
his mind than strong and controlling feelings, or than genuine ar- 
dor and single-heartedness. Hence, there is too much describing 
and too little acting in the piece,—too much analysis, and too 
little working of the mind and heart. It accords with this 
character of reflection which we are disposed to attribute to 
Mr. Talfourd, that every part of the work manifests care and 
labor. ‘The language itself is much elaborated,—occasionally 
intricate, and involved, through fullness of thought and through 
an unfortunate propensity of the author, to pursue a reflection 
or a figure to a wearisome extent. An instance of this, for 
which a good plea may be put in, is the following, where Ion 
is alone, and has a right to muse: 


ION. 


‘O winding pathways, o’er whose scanty blades 
Of unaspiring grass mine eyes have bent 

So often—when by musing fancy sway’d, 

That craved alliance with no wider scene 

Than your fair thickets bordered, but was pleased 
To deem the toilsome years of manhood flown, 
And, on the pictured mellowness of age 

Idly reflective, image my return 

From careful wanderings, to find ye gleam 

With unchanged aspect on a heart unchanged, 
And melt the busy past to a sweet dream 

As then the future was ;—why should ye now 
Echo my steps with melancholy sound 

As ye were conscious of a guilty presence ? 

The lovely light of eve, that, as it waned, 
Touch’d ye with softer, homelier look, now fades 
In dismal blackness; and yon twisted root 

Of ancient trees, with whose fantastic forms 

My thoughts grew humorous, look terrible, 

As if about to start to serpent life, 

And hiss around me anne shall T turn ?— 
Where fly ?—I see the myrtle-cradled spot 
Where human love instructed by divine 

Found and embraced me first; I'll cast me down 
Upon that earth as on a mother’s breast, 

In hope to feel myself again a child.’ p. 57. 


But when Adrastus attempts the same thing, it amounts to 
rant. The most faulty passage, perhaps in the play, is the one 
where twenty-two lines are employed in describing a burning 
pine-tree, which is to illustrate the manner in which the “ roy- 
alty of Argos shall pass in festal blaze to darkness!” ‘This 
comparison comes from the mouth of a man out of breath with 
anger, and seated in a public assembly amid his enemies. Mr. 
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Talfourd clearly does not understand action or strong passion as 
well as eloquence and sentiment. 

On the whole this isa very admirable play, whatever defects a 
strict or impartial eye may see in it; and reflects the highest 
credit upon its author. It becomes therefore the more impor- 
tant—especially since Ion seems destined to please the unthink- 
ing many as well as the reflecting few—to ask what its moral 
influence is likely to be? how far it is calculated to subserve 
the great cause of moral education, which literary men are so 
apt to overlook. We trust, that we can carry our readers along 
with us in this inquiry, for we presume, that none of them have 
adopted that German notion, that it is of little importance for a 
work of taste to have a good moral tendency, as though these 
two departments were as distinct as algebra and politics. Ion, 
then, viewed as representing a character actuated by the highest 
benevolence cannot but be useful. Benevolence looked at in 
its higher displays tends to raise the standard of feeling and ac- 
tion in the mind. Still more useful is it in this world of sor- 
row and sin to have examples of suffering benevolence placed 
before us, for that is the hardest part for human nature to act. 
But here the good effect of the play ends. Mr. 'Talfourd has 
stolen the fire of benevolence from christianity, but he has for- 
gotten to carry it in the reed which could keep its flame alive. 
He has represented an impossible virtue ; we do not mean one 
in itself impossible, but impossible under the government of a 
rewarding God. Even such heathen as Socrates could not 
have made their actual attainments in morals without God and 
without hope. But Ion looks forward to no joy set before him ; 
he has respect to no recompense of reward ; his moral power, 
unaided by such considerations, is strong enough to enable him 
to rival martyrs. ‘Their virtue, then, was of an inferior order. 
The best possible virtue is that which needs no heaven and no 
God. It is sufficient for itself. Such we conceive may be the 
reflections of a mind morally undisciplined, as it contemplates 
this beautiful but unreal virtue of Ion. And such may have 
been the proud virtue of the Stoics; such may now be the 
virtue of a certain romantic school, but it is not that of the scrip- 
tures; it cannot be that of a moral system, in which there is 
seated upon the throne one who judges right. Still less can it 
be the virtue of feeble mortals, who—under the pressure of all 
the motives that appeal to the sense of right and the love of hap- 
piness—can hardly be induced to rouse themselves to virtuous ac- 
tion. ‘The truth is, that many persons of more than the ordinary 
depth of mind, and who have a high standard of excellence, 
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conceive of virtue without God, and independent of him. And 
this tendency is encouraged by the fashion of the day, of re- 
solving all virtue into benevolence,—a mode of statement which 
may be theoretically true, but, as we conceive, practically of 
pernicious tendency. For the mind has need, above all things 
else, of feeling, that true virtue consists in its connection with 
God, in its right recognition of him in all his relations. There 
might have been but one creature made, and then good will in 
the lower sense of the term would have been impossible, but 
there cannot be no God, and the duty of piety can never cease 
to be necessary. ‘That idea of goodness, then, which is formed 
without taking him into consideration, is far more incomplete 
than that which includes no one else. Further, the tendency 
of our mechanical philosophy, is, perhaps, unavoidably to shut 
God out of his own world; to throw up a thick wall of second 
causes before him ; so that it is hard, very hard, to see and feel 
God in nature—here, then, atheism has the advantage; but 
if the soul can be made to recognize a moral law, we need not 
fear the atheism of the natural philosopher. But here a new 
and more dangerous kind of atheism invades the mind of this 
age. We have a moral universe framed and put into motion 
with no God in it. The idea, the sentiment of virtue, is to 
be our law, and to guide us onward to excellence without a 
sense of obligation to obey a holy moral governor, and without 
another world urging its motives upon us. ‘Thus God is put 
aside in both worlds, the outer and the inner. In the outer 
the atheists show themselves ; we see where the mine lies, and 
can suspect that all is not right, but in the inner they gain their 
point without noise and in secret, under the form of elegant 
literature ; and minds that would scorn the imputation of having 
an atheistical notion of virtue are poisoned before they are 
aware. In many instances the conception of virtue which our 
popular writers express is so imperfect, or so much at variance 
with human nature, that they carry their antidote with them, 
or at least the poison is not very strong ; so much the greater is 
the danger, when a man of true genius, like Mr. Talfourd, suc- 
ceeds in constructing a beautiful and exalted character, and i in 
making it seem to rest on a solid basis, when there is nothing 
in truth or nature to support it. That others are far more wor- 
thy of blame in this respect than our author, we readily con- 
cede ; but we are not excused, for that reason, from raising a 
note of warning concerning this error so dangerous because so 
much overlooked, and so insidious. 
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Arr. XI.—Day on THE WILL. 


An Inquiry respecting the Self-determining Power of the Will ; 
or contingent volition. By Jeremian Day, President of Yale 
College. New Haven: Herrick & Noyes. 1838. 


































WE hail with pleasure the appearance of this volume on so 
important a subject by its venerated author. As it comes to us 
just at the moment we are closing our present number, we have 
been able to give it but a cursory perusal, and our notice of it 
must of necessity be brief. We can assure our readers, how- 
ever, that it will amply repay the trouble and expense of pur- 
chase and examination; and we rejoice to point to so valuable 
an auxiliary in the defense of important truth. Those who are 
acquainted with Pres. Day’s habits of thought and writing, 
will scarcely need be told, that the work is neither a hasty pro- 
duction, nor wanting in perspicuity. 'The style is peculiarly 
neat and simple, and the illustrations and reasoning familiar and 
easy to be understood. Our space will not allow us to say 
much, but we shall give as full a view of the work as our 
limits will permit. 

Pres. Day, as our readers may know, wrote for the Christian 
Spectator, of 1835, a review of Cousin’s Psychology. In that 
article he was unable to consider at length the French philoso- 
pher’s opinion on the subject of the will; and this omission has 
led to the publication of the present volume. His chief object 
is to combat the notion.of the self-determining power of the 
will. President Edwards, in his discussion of this subject, 
considered the doctrine of self-determination, as involving the 
alternative, ‘“ that every volition is determined either by a pre- 
ceding volition, or by nothing at all. 'The latter is contingent 
self-determination.” ‘'This appeared to him,” as Pres. Day re- 
marks, ‘‘ so obviously absurd, as not to call for a logical statement, 
expanded into the form of a regularly constructed demonstra- 
tion. ‘To the other branch of the subject he has done such 
ample justice, that the question concerning it may be considered 
as definitively settled. ‘This may be the reason why the advo- 
cates of a self-determining power of the will, adhere so tena- 
ciously to that form of the doctrine which implies contingence, 
as being the only ground left on which they can hope to main- 
tain their position.” pp. 10, 11. It is to this view of the sub- 
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ject, therefore, that Pres. Day chiefly directs his attention ; 
though he occasionally adverts to the other scheme of self-de- 
termination, and enters into the general consideration of volun- 
tary agency. 

In the first section, he prepares the way for the discussion 
on which he is about to enter, by defining some of the principal 
terms to be used. Cause is one of these terms, and he explains 
it, like Edwards, in its broadest sense. It is “an antecedent on 
which something depends.” “One thing depends on another 
when the one exists on account of the other ; and when with- 
out the other, or something equivalent, it would not exist.” The 
latitude thus given to the word cause, must be distinctly kept 
in view throughout the discussion, or the statements of Pres. 
Day will be liable to be misunderstood. When he speaks of 
volition, for instance, as being caused or produced, or the will 
as determined by an external influence, he means simply, that 
this influence is an antecedent “ on account” of which the voli- 
tion is put forth. 

Power is next defined, with the same extent of meaning, to 
be “that belonging to a cause upon which the effects depend.” 
It is, therefore, as here spoken of, an attribute equally of ani- 
mate and inanimate beings, of matter and of mind. A kind of 
‘absolute sense” has been given by some writers to the word 
power, which Pres. Day speaks of as rare, and which certainly is 
not its appropriate meaning. 'They consider the power to do any- 
thing, as including “ all the antecedents, the whole aggregate 
of circumstances on which the effect depends.” ‘In this 
comprehensive, though rather unusual sense of the word, a man 
has not power to do anything which he does not do.” Sucha 
sense of the term is contrary to the practice of most writers, 
and is adapted to mislead unless used with great care. 

Pres. Day next remarks briefly on the classification of the 
mental powers, and then proceeds to a consideration of the Will. 
This he represents as embracing three things: Ist. Executive or 
Imperative Volitions. These are transient exercises of the volun- 
tary faculty, “determining to do something.” ‘ In such cases 
the act which is willed immediately follows the volition.” It 
is to this sense of the term, that the European writers generally 
limit the word will. 2dly. Purposes, or Generic Volitions. These 
are permanent states of the will, controlling to a considerable 
extent the executive volitions. Thus “aman determines to de- 
vote himself to the acquisition of property, to gaining applause, 
to sensual gratification, or to a life of benevolent effort.” p. 38. 
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Other names given to this class by Pres. Day, are “ predominant 
inclination,” “ governing state of the will,” ‘“ dominant prefer- 
ence.” 3dly. Emotions or affections. ‘These our author unites 
with the elder Edwards, in considering as voluntary states of 
mind. ‘ The affections,” says the latter, as here quoted, “ are 
no other than the more vigorous and sensible exercises of the 
inclination or will.”” The three are thus distinguished by Pres. 
Day : “ Emotion is directed to an object ; a purpose fixes on an 
end ; an executive volition orders an act.” Our readers are 
already familiar with this classification, which has been used in 
our discussions for many years. They are probably aware, too, 
that we have suffered some reproach on this account. We have 
spoken of the controlling disposition of unrenewed men, as a 
generic volition, or governing purpose of the soul; and of the 
change in regeneration, as a permanent change in this purpose, 
(i. e. disposition, ) produced by the special influence of the Holy 
Spirit ; and for so doing we have been stigmatized as heretics. 

We shall hope, under ‘the shelter of Pres. Day’s authority, to 
escape any farther reproach for the use of these terms. 

In the second section, we come to “the point of inquiry,” 
which is, “why we will one way rather than another, why 
we choose one thing rather than another?” And here Pres. 
Day first remarks, “there can be no doubt the man himself 
decides between the objects of choice.” ‘ He is the author of 
his own volitions. This, according to one signification of the 
term, is self-determination. And a power of choosing is, in this 
sense, a self-determining power.” p. 43. But still the question 
recurs, What determines the man to will as he does? Isita 
preceding act of the will? 





‘This is undoubtedly the case, in many instances. Taking the will 
in its most enlarged acceptation, as including not only executive acts, 
but purposes and emotions, acts of one class may be determined, by 
those of another. A man purposes to go to the post-office : every step 
he takes, on his way, is determined by this purpose. And the purpose 
may have been determined, by some strong emotion; an eager desire, 
perhaps, to receive intelligence of the recovery of a friend from sick- 
ness, or the safe arrival of a richly freighted ship. Farther, the emo- 
tions themselves are commonly excited, either by perceptions of external 
realities, or by the internal imaginings of our own minds. Imperative 
acts of the will, then, may be preceded by purposes, the purposes by 
emotions, the emotions by perceptions, or the workings of imagination. 
But all these belong tothe mind. ‘They do not reach beyond ourselves. 
So that, thus far, our emotions and volitions may be truly said to be 
self-determined.’ pp. 43, 44. 
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But we cannot stop here. ‘Trace back the series as far as 
we will within the mind, we must at last come to something 
without it. ‘ Hvery step cannot be dependent on another within 
the mind. For this would involve the absurdity of at least one 
step before the first, or else of an infinite series of steps.” p. 44. 
It is demonstrably certain, then, that the will is ultimately deter- 
mined by something out of the mind, or by nothing at all. 
This brings us to the doctrine of contingence, i. e. that volitions 
are dependent on nothing; that they take place without any 
ground or reason why they thus take place, rather than other- 
wise. ‘This is so absurd and monstrous a conclusion, that the 
bare statement of it is sufficient to overwhelm its supporters 
with derision. Pres. Day follows it out through the several 
departments of the will, mentioned above. 


‘If the kind of volitions which a man puts forth, is to be ascribed 
to accident, in what part of the series of mental acts, does this prolific 
contingence, this wonder-working nonentity, “ this effectual no cause,” 
do its work? Where does it break the connection, between volition 
and all preceding influence? Are executive acts of the will independent 
of purposes, and emotions, and appetites? Does the tippler resort to 
the dram-shop without any inducement? Or if, at any time, he denies 
himself his accustomed indulgence, has he no motive for his abstin- 
ence. 

Is the forming of purposes, the place where the dependence upon 
preceding influence is broken off? When a man resolves to devote his 
powers and labors to the cajls of ambition, is it done independently of 
any love of distinction? When the christian abandons his former pur- 
suits, and forms the purpose of devoting his life to the service of God, 
does he do it without a reason ; a reason of sufficient efficacy to control 
his decision? Do men form resolutions, for the sake of obtaining those 
objects to which they are perfectly indifferent ? 

If it be admitted, that our imperative volitions are influenced by 
our purposes, and our purposes by our desires and appetites; shall we 
find in the /atter the independence which contingent self-determination 
implies? When objects are brought before our minds, is it altogether 
a matter of accident, whether we shall be pleased with them or not? 
Is it as easy for us to be gratified with contemptuous treatment, as with 
applause? pp. 50—852. 


We regret that we cannot give the whole passage. Nothing 
can be more triumphant than the refutation it contains of this 
preposterous doctrine ; and if there are any in this country who 
hold to contingent volition, they will find themselves the objects 
of general ridicule. 

But, it may be asked, Is the ground or reason which deter- 
mines volition, of such a nature as to prevent man from being 
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the efficient cause of his own actions? Certainly not. ‘There 
can surely be no reasonable doubt on this point,” says Pres. 
Day, “if by efficient cause, be meant the agent who wills.” 
“Tt isthe man himself that wills, it is he himself that is the 
efficient cause of his own volitions.” p. 59. ‘This Pres. Day 
takes care frequently to repeat, in the progress of his reasoning. 
Man is the sole agent in volition. ‘The other influences which 
conspire to this result, as motives, &c. “are not the agent.” 
p. 59. “His volitions are his own acts, and not the acts of 
another.” p. 111. On this subject he fully agrees with Dr. 
Dwight, who says, “ We are agents, possessing active powers 
by which ,we can originate changes.” Pres. Day gives no 
sanction to what Dr. Emmons has been supposed to hold on 
this subject, viz. that our acts of choice are also acts of divine 
power. 

The next section is on the influence of motives. Here Pres. 
Day divides motives into two kinds, external and internal. By 
the former he means objects without the mind which hold 
forth inducements to volition, and by the latter, feelings within 
the mind which prompt to acts of choice. “A tree loaded with 
fair and delicious fruits excites desire in the beholder. ‘This 
desire may move him to pluck the fruit. The fruit itself is an 
external motive. 'The desire which stimulates to the act of 
gathering it, is an internal motive.” p. 57. ‘This distinction is 
of high importance, and the want of precision on this subject 
has given rise to much misapprehension. A mere object pre- 
sented to the understanding, the President goes on to remark, is 
not a motive ; it must have the character of an inducement, or 
something suited to awaken acts of choice ; and this character- 
istic lies not solely in the external object, nor solely in the mind, 
but arises out of “the relation between the one and the other.” 
p- 63. Dr. Reid maintains, that motives merely “influence, 
but do not cause acts of the will.” This depends wholly on the 
extent of meaning given to the word cause. In Dr. Reid’s sense 
of the term they do not, in President Day’s sense of the term 
they do, cause volition. ‘The former limits causation to agency, 
the latter extends it to embrace every antecedent on which the 
result depends. Pres. Day is not tenacious, however, of his 
own phraseology on this subject. ‘It is frequently said,” he 
remarks, “that motives are not the cause, but the condition of 
or occasion of volition. 'This phraseology may be very proper, 
provided it be granted, that volition is, in any degree, dependent 
on motives.” p. 60. 
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In the third section, after some general observations on the 
various senses of the word “liberty,” Pres. Day takes up the 
question, “In what sense is it true, that a man has power to 
will the contrary of what he actually wills?” This power has 
been asserted by writers of almost every class—by the believer 
in self-determination, and in moral necessity ; by Cousin, who 
says, ‘‘ the moment we take the resolution to do an action, we 
take it with a consciousness of being able to take a contrary 
resolution,” and by Dr. Dwight, who says of man’s sin, that it 
is “ chosen by him unnecessarily ; while possessed of a power 
to choose otherwise.”” (Serm. 27.) In what sense, then, 1s this 
position true? Pres. Day here remarks, that “a correct answer 
to this question must depend on the extent of meaning given to 
the word power.” If we take this term in the “absolute” 
sense mentioned above, as including add the antecedents to a 
given volition, there is plainly no such thing as power to the 
contrary ; for in this sense of the term, as Pres. Day states, a 
man never has power to do anything but what he actually per- 
forms. Hence he observes, speaking of power in this ‘ abso- 
Jute” sense of the term, “’The man who wills in a particular 
way, under the influence of certain feelings, might undoubtedly 
will differently, under a different infiuence. But while the same 
mind continues in precisely the same state, in the same circum- 
stances, and under the same influence of every kind, has it power 
to will in opposite directions ; or if it has this power, will it ever 
use it 7” p. 80. 

Certainly not in this sense of the term, which by its very defi- 
nition excludes power to the contrary. But this is not the com- 
mon and appropriate sense of the term power ; it is not the sense 
in which any have meant to assert the existence of a ‘“ power to 
choose otherwise.”” What then zs the sense in which man has 
power to will contrary to what he actually wills? Pres. Day 
replies, it is the natural ability or power of a free agent. On 
this subject he quotes with approbation the words of the younger 
Edwards ; 


“Referring to Dr. West’s illustration of the power of choosing be- 
tween things which appear to be equally eligible, he says: “‘ If by power 
he mean natural or physical power, I grant, that we have sucha power, 
to choose not only one of several things equally eligible, if any such 
there be, but one of things ev er so unequally eligible, and to take the 
least eligible.” Again he : says, “it has been inquired concerning Pres- 
ident Edwards’ moral inability, whether the man who is the subject of 
it,can removeit? I answer, yes, he has the same physical power to re- 
move it, and to do the action, which he is morally unable to do, which 
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the man concerning whom Dr. West supposes there is a certainty, that 
he will not do an action, has to do the action, and so to defeat or remove 
the said certainty. I agree with Dr. West, that he has a physical 
power so to do.”’ p. 82. 


Whatever may have been Cousin’s views, this was all that 
was ever claimed by Dr. Dwight, Dr. Beecher, and the multi- 
tudes of others who have maintained, that the sinner has “ pow- 
er to the contrary” in every act of transgression. No one sup- 
poses, that fallen man will ever exercise this power previous to 
regeneration ; he is the subject of a settled aversion to his 
duty, which makes it certain, that he will never do this with- 
out the intervention of divine grace. But his aversion as a sin- 
ner, however deadly in its actual effects, does not destroy his 
capacity as a moral being, his natural ability as a subject of the 
divine government, to do those very things which it is certain 
he will never do without divine intervention. ‘This is the doc- 
trine of “ power to the contrary,” which has been stigmatized of 
late, in some quarters, as rank Arminianism. We cannot see, 
we have never been able to see, that it is anything but a state- 
ment, in so many terms, of the old established New. England doc- 
trine of man’s natural ability to do his duty. If any are disposed 
to give up that doctrine, Pres. Day is not of the number. He 
re-states it in the strongest terms; and adds his testimony to that 
of the two Edwardses, that man has what they call natural power 
to choose otherwise than he actually chooses. ‘‘ According to 
these writers,” he says, “‘a man may have a natural power to 
make a contrary choice, although, at the same time, he is mor- 
ally unable to do it; that is, he is under the influence of such 
motives as will infallibly prevent him from thus willing.” p. 84, 
Throughout the whole section, however, Pres. Day’s main ob- 
ject is to guard against the idea, that this power involves the 
doctrine of contingent volition, or choice without motives ; and 
hence a careless reader, misunderstanding his object in these 
remarks, might suppose him, in some instances, to deny, that 
man has, in any sense, ‘‘ power to the contrary ;” or at least to 
question the propriety of this phrase, as expressing the acknow- 
ledged facts of the case. 

This section concludes with some remarks on philosophical 
or moral necessity, which Pres. Day says, in common with 
Clarke and Edwards, “ is not necessity in any proper accepta- 
tion of the term.” p. 90. ‘The younger Edwards states the 
case very clearly, when he says, that it is mere certainty ; that 
“ absolute certainty is all the moral necessity for which we 
plead.” Diss, 160, 
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Section fifth is devoted to the subject of “ability and ina- 
bility.” Here Pres. Day first states the meaning of natural 
ability, with reference to external conduct. In this sense “a 
man is said to be able to do a thing, if he does it whenever he 
wills to do it ; in other words, when there is nothing to prevent 
his doing it but a want of inclination.” p. 96. But this does 
not meet the case as to acts of the mind. What is meant by 
a natural ability to choose God as the portion of the soul? an 
ability distinct from inclination or disinclination of mind on 
this subject? On this point, Pres. Day states the opinion of 
various writers, but does not enter into any formal explana- 
tion of hisown. We will venture to dwell for a moment on 
this topic, because it is one of high importance. All choice 
depends on the presentation of motives to the mind. A mere 
external object, as Pres. Day remarks, (p, 57,) is not a motive ; 
it derives this character from its relation to the mind that 
chooses, (p. 63.) In other words, the mind must have suscep- 
tibilities which render the external object an inducement or mo- 
tive to choice. If, then, a being were required to choose God 
as his portion, who had no susceptibilities, nothing in the con- 
stitution of his mind, suited to make the character of God a mo- 
tive to such a choice, he would be naturally unable so to choose. 
He must plainly have a new attribute of his nature given him; 
and until this is done, he is unable to choose God, in precisely 
the same sense, that he is unable to fly or to create a world. 
If, on the other hand, he has such susceptibilities, in connection 
with the other faculties of a moral agent, if there is that in the 
constitution of his being, which is suited to make the character 
of God a motive to his mind, then he has the natural abil- 
ity to choose God. Nor does it at all affect this fact, that he 
actually chooses objects addressed to other susceptibilities of 
his nature. He may be wholly devoted to objects which grat- 
ify his bodily appetites ; he may be the absolute slave of selfish 
feelings. Still the constitution of his being is the same; he 
has within him the capacity, though never exercised, of being 
moved by the character of God to the choice in question. This 
is only an expansion of Pres. Edwards’ statement at the close of 
Part 1. Section 5th, of his Treatise on the Will. ‘'T’o moral 
agency belongs a moral faculty, or sense of moral good and evil, 
or of such a thing as desert or worthiness, of praise or blame, 
reward or punishment; and a capacity which an agent has of 
being influenced in his actions by moral inducements or motives, 
exhibited to the view of understanding and reason, to engage to 
a conduct agreeable to the moral faculty.” According to this 
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statement, man must have a capacity of being influenced by 
motives to right action, as well as wrong—to “conduct agree- 
able to the moral faculty,” as well as opposed to it—or he is not 
amoral agent. And this shows what we mean by “ power to 
the contrary.” It is the possession of these faculties and capa- 
zities of a moral agent ; and while man remains a moral agent 
he must have this power. 

In section sixth, Pres. Day inquires, what testimony is given 
by “consciousness” and by the “sense of accountability,” on 
the subject before us? They testify he says, that man is the 
sole agent in choice, that “ his volitions are his own acts, and 
not the acts of another.” pp. 111, 115. But they do not testify 
that he chooses without motives. No such power as this is 
recognized by either of these faculties. As all his arguments 
are directed to this point, there are remarks in this section which 
a careless reader might understand as denying, what he “m 
previously affirmed, that man has “ power to the contrary,” 
the sense of natural ability. The word power in these cases, 
is used in the absolute sense mentioned above ; and Pres. Day in 
using it, has no reference to man’s natural ability to do his duty. 

In section seventh, common sense is called on to give its tes- 
timony on the subject. This faculty decides, that ‘a man is 
not accountable for failing to do what he has no power to do.” 
p. 126. But it gives no support to the doctrine that “ the agent 
acts without motives, or that motives are merely objects upon 
which volition put forth fortuitously, may fasten.” p. 125. 

In section eighth, Pres. Day meets the objection, that the 
mind is rendered a mere machine, the subject of physical cau- 
sation, unless the doctrine of self-determination is admitted. 
Here he shows that the influence of motives involves no such 
consequence ; and that there may as truly be moral certainty as 
physical certainty, without supposing them to rest on the same 
basis. 

The ninth section is entitled ‘‘ Moral Government.” Here it 
is maintained, that the very idea of moral government supposes 
the influence of motives, and that the doctrine of self-deter- 
mination sets aside such a government. In this section, Pres. 
Day meets the objection resulting from the existence of sin. 
“If the volitions of moral agents are under the control of the 
Creator, the inquiry is made, why has he not wholly prevented 
the existence of sin?” p.151. Many New England divines, 
it is well known, have answered this question by saying, that 
the present is the best supposable system; that we must of 
course conclude the sin it contains, to be a means of greater 
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good than would result from holiness in its stead ; that it is thus 
the necessary means of the greatest good ; and is really an evil 
only to our limited conceptions. But Pres. Day does not reason 
on the theory, that sin is the necessary means of the greatest 
good ; or that the present system of the universe was chosen at 
all for the sake of the sin which it contains. On the contrary, 
he considers sin (as to its prevention by God) to be merely inci- 
dental to the best possible system ; and not prevented, simply 
because the system must be sacrificed in the attempt to do it. 


‘May it not be inconsistent with the nature of things, that all sin 
should be prevented, in a universe filled with intelligent beings, possess- 
ing such natures, capacities, and propensities, placed in such circum- 
stances, and with such motives before them, as are best calculated for 
attaining the highest good ? 

For aught that we can tell, it may be necessary, in carrying into 
execution the purposes of infinite benevolence, not only that means 
should be used, but that there should be a choice of means; a selection 
of those which are better adapted than others to the great end pro- 
posed. And this system of means may be inconsistent with such a 
course of measures as would prevent the existence of all sin. This 
supposition does not imply, that sin itself is one of the necessary means 
by which the greatest good is attained; but only that it could not be 
wholly prevented, except in such a way as would derange and impair 
the best possible system of means. According to this view, sin is nei- 
ther good in itself, nor in its tendency. Though wholly evil, infinite 
wisdom suffers it to take place, rather than relinquish the course of 
measures which are necessary to the best good of the universe. These 
may have been adopted, not for the sake of the sin which follows, but 
notwithstanding the sin, for the sake of the good, which they are calcu- 
lated to produce, and which greatly overbalances the evil of the sin 
and its consequences.’ pp. 156, 157. 


To the objection that this view of the subject limits the 
power of God, he replies, as we have done more than once on 
the same subject : 


‘Do we always understand ourselves, when we speak of limitations 
to the power of God? May it not sometimes be the case, that what 
we call a limit of power, is really an inconsistency in the nature and 
relations of things? It is not owing to defect of power, that the diam- 
eter of a circle cannot be made equal to its circumference ; that a 
straight line cannot be made to coincide in all its parts, with a curve ; 
or that a world cannot be made perfectly happy, while perfectly sinful. 
In the nature and relations of things supposed to exist, there may be 
inconsistencies not observed by us.’ pp. 154, 155. 


To the objection, that the happiness of God is impaired if sin 
is thus a necessary result or incident of the best possible system, 
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he replies in a single sentence, which involves the objector in 
the same dilemma. “ Why then must he not be unhappy, if it 
is out of his power to secure the highest good, except by means 
of the sin which he abhors?” p. 157. 

The theory of sin’s being necessary to the greatest good, has 
been advocated by some of the strongest minds of New England, 
with the purest intentions, and the sanguine hope of being able, 
on this ground, “to justify the ways of God to man.” Defer- 
ence to great names led no small part of our clergy to adopt it, 
at least in words; and the subtlety of the subject, and the 
despair of finding a better solution, served for many years to 
repress all attempts at further investigation. But it never 
formed any part of the popular faith. When propounded from 
the pulpit, it served only to perplex the minds of christians with 
apparent contradictions; with the doctrine that God forbids all 
sin, and yet prefers, in a multitude of instances, that men should 
sin rather than be holy. It has been used by Arminians, Uni- 
versalists and Infidels, as a powerful weapon of attack on some 
of the most momentous truths of religion. These facts have 
brought it up again for discussion among the Calvinists of New 
England ; and though some have been alarmed lest the doctrines 
which have been connected with this theory, might be sacri- 
ficed if it was given up, the conviction has been continually 
increasing in the public mind, that the theory must be aban- 
doned. No reflecting man can doubt, that the time has come, 
when the doctrine “that sin is the necessary means of the 
greatest good” will soon be numbered among “the things that 
were.” 

For ourselves, we have no solicitude, and never have had 
any, to see any other theory substituted in its place. In bring- 
ing forward another, upon former occasions, our only object 
was, as we then stated, to present a possible supposition, as a 
point of rest to the mind, in pursuing its investigations,—to take 
away, What must always be a fatal impediment to inquiry, the 
feeling that there was no alternative ; and that as sin actually 
exists, it could have been admitted into the universe only as 
the necessary means of the greatest good. This purpose has 
been answered ; the discussion has gone forward ; the charm 
has been broken as to the old theory, and it must soon pass 
away. Here then, we are ready to leave the subject, ‘and to 
make it our only positive solution of the great problem of moral 
evil, ‘“‘ Even so, Father, for so it seemed good in thy sight.” 

But our limits remind us that we must bring our observations 
toaclose. In the next section, entitled “ activity and depend- 
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ence,’ Pres. Day shows, that the dependence of volitions upon 
motives, does not in the least impair the activity of man, 
as the sole agent in volition. ‘This dependence, it should be 
remembered, consists simply in the fact, that if we choose, there 
must be something to be chosen,—something having the char- 
acter of an inducement to the choice made. In speaking of this 
inducement, Pres. Day says, with the latitude of expression so 
frequent in this treatise, that it (the inducement) acts upon the 
mind and causes its choice, and of course, that the mind is 
acted upon and caused to act in choosing ; and is thus passive, 
as well as active, in the process of volition. This language, he 
is aware, will appear self-contradictory to those who understand 
the term passive in its limited sense, as opposed to active. But 
this, he states, is not his use of the word. Recipiency may, 
perhaps, express very nearly the idea of passivity, as here spo- 
ken of; though even this word is hardly broad enough to cover 
all its uses. In this view, we are passive, as to all things out of 
ourselves, which become grounds of our acting. We are pas- 
sive, as held up in existence by God. We are passive, when 
we contemplate a landscape, when we read a book, when we 
listen to an argument. ‘This breadth of expression has been 
adopted by Pres. Day, to show more clearly, that there cannot, 
in the nature of things, be any inconsistency between the ideas 
of dependence and of activity. All the dependence of the will 
on motives, for which the President contends, is of the kind 
here described. It consists in the fact, that a perfect and com- 
plete agent, the sole originator of his own actions, cannot, in 
the nature of things, choose except as there is something to be 
chosen, which has the character of an inducement. The con- 
sistency of activity and dependence, as thus explained by Pres. 
Day, is self-evident. 

Passing by a brief section on Fatalism and Pantheism, upon 
which it is unnecessary to dwell, we come to the concluding 
section, on the “ testimony of scripture,” for the sake of which 
the whole preceding part of the treatise was written. The 
main object of Pres. Day in this work, has been to remove 
those philosophical difficulties which steel many speculative 
minds against the influence of divine truth. On this, as on 
every question upon which God has spoken, his resort is to “the 
law and the testimony.” Here we find the evidence accumula- 
ting upon us in every form, that man is dependent as to his vo- 
litions, while yet he is a free and accountable agent. If this 
be not granted, there is an end of all religion. Pres. Day truly 
says, in bringing his treatise to a close : 
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‘The question, whether human volitions are contingent, is nothing 
less than this, whether God can, in any way, by the measures of his 
providence, by the precepts and sanctions of his law, by the mercy of 
the gospel, by the terrors of perdition, vi the glories of heaven, or by 
the operations of his Spirit, have any influence over the voluntary acts 
of his creatures. It is, in short, a question, whether God or chance is 
on the throne of the moral universe.’ p. 195. 


Thus have we sketched a brief outline of this valuable trea- 
tise. Many interesting discussions connected with the leading 
topics now presented, are of necessity passed over in silence ; 
but what is here given as the great characteristic features of the 
work, though thrown off in haste, is, we are certain, a correct 
exhibition of Pres. Day’s views. It is not, indeed, easy to mis- 
understand so clear a writer. 

We have one remark to offer, as to the wide extent of mean- 
ing in which Pres. Day has often employed the leading terms in 
this discussion, such as cause, power, efficacious, passive, &c. 
He was naturally, and almost necessarily, led to do this, by the 
nature of his subject. He was controverting the notion, that 
volitions are fortuitous events, and hence he speaks of them as 
“caused,” “ produced,” or “determined.” He was guarding 
against the error which strips motives of their true character as 
inducements, and hence he represents: them as “ efficacious” 
causes. He was opposing the doctrine of a power to choose 
without motives, and was thus led to use the word power in 
the broad and uncommon sense spoken of above, which embra- 
ces all the antecedents to an actual choice. He was exhib- 
iting the consistency of dependence and activity, and therefore 
speaks of men as both passive and active in the exercise of vo- 
lition. We are not to infer, then, that on other topics, and in 
other discussions upon moral agency, he would think it wise 
or prudent to use these terms with the same breadth of mean- 
ing. ‘There has been an increasing tendency within the last 
forty years, especially in theological discussions, to restrict these 
words to a more limited and specific sense. This has resulted 
from the abuse of them by impenitent sinners. ‘The distinction 
made by Pres. Edwards between natural and moral ability and 
inability, has been the means, probably, of saving hundreds of 
thousands of souls, by enabling ministers to press it upon the con- 
sciences of sinners, that they can repent, that they have pow- 
er to do what they will, in fact, never perform without divine 
intervention. Such preaching does in no degree dispense with 
the fullest inculcation of the doctrine of dependence. The en- 
tire ability of man as a moral being, to obey the commands of 
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God, and the dreadful certainty, that he will never do it with- 
out the intervention of divine grace—these are pre-eminently 
the truths which rouse the sinner from his guilty slumbers, 
and pierce his soul with the anguish of remorse, and bring him 
(under God,) as a humble suppliant to the cross of Christ. No 
one can appreciate more highly than the venerated author of 
the treatise, the value and eflicacy of such preaching. 

But the best things are liable to perversion, and when per- 
verted often prove the worst. Men of ardent feelings and un- 
disciplined judgment, in their anxiety to fasten conviction on 
the sinner, to make him feel, that he is the sole author of his 
own destruction, are tempted to use language which may imply 
more than they intend, and involve the doctrine of the self- 
determining power. We know not, that this has been the fact 
in New England, but we believe there are preachers elsewhere 
who have fallen into this error. ‘Tio such it may prove a salu- 
tary caution, to contemplate the absurdities of the doctrine of 
contingent volition. 

In conclusion we would observe, that we anticipate as one 
happy result of the publication of this work, that men will 
see more clearly, how much the controversies of the present 
day, are owing to the ambiguity of janguage. The leading 
terms which relate to moral agency, as we remarked above, 
have two significations, the one limited and specific, the other 
general and comprehensive. Some of our divines, from ear- 
ly habit, from their course of reading, from the manner of 
preaching demanded by the character of their hearers, have 
been accustomed to use those terms in one of these senses, and 
some in the other. Hence they have very often, and very hon- 
estly, misunderstood each other’s meaning. Debates have en- 
sued, warmth of feeling has been excited, and the breach has 
only been widéned by controversy. Now it happens, that Pres. 
Day, in the work before us, has been led by the nature of the 
discussion, to use these terms in both these senses ; and he has 
done it so clearly by the aid of definitions and a proper shaping 
of the context, that he need not be misunderstood by any atten- 
tive reader. He has said, that man is truly an agent, the sole 
originator of his volitions, and yet that influences from without, 
are ‘‘ efficacious causes” of every act of choice. He has said, 
that man has “ power to the contrary,” in the sense of natural 
ability, and that he has not power to the contrary, in the wider 
and less common sense of the term, as sometimes used by Brown. 
He has said, that man is both active and passive in every volition. 
In all this, he has in no instance contradicted himself; and it is 
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to be hoped, that some who imagine they have been contradict- 
ing each other, may find, after all, that they are equally agreed 
among themselves. We do not mean, that there are no real 
differences on these subjects, but we think they are far less 
than is generally supposed. 'I'ake, for example, three gentle- 
men from three different Theological Seminaries, whose opin- 
ions upon moral agency have been, to some extent, a subject 
of distrust and alarm; we mean Dr. Beecher, of Cincinnati, 
Prof. Stuart, of Andover, and Dr. Taylor, of New Haven ; and 
we cannot find a syllable in the treatise before us, which mili- 
tates in the Jeast against their real sentiments. And yet we pre- 
sume the work wiil have the cordial approbation of Dr. Tyler, 
and Dr. Harvey, we should hope also of Dr. Alexander and Dr. 
Miller ; and we fervently wish, that it may prove a common 
ground, on which brethren who have differed may meet in 
peace. If there is any man in New England who is qualified 
to act asa mediator between contending parties, it is Pres. Day. 
Emphatically the man of no party, he has the entire confidence 
of all. And if the healing influence of his peaceful spirit, 
should go forth with this treatise among the theologians of our 
country, he will have added one more to the numerous benefits 
he has conferred on the cause of science and religion. 
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Oration before the Society of the Phi Beta Kappa, at New Ha- 
ven, on the Principles of National Greatness. By Horace 
BusHNELL. 


We are glad to see important topics of general terest, from time to 
time, engaging the minds of our literary and religious men, instead of 
being left to those who have neither intellectual nor moral capacity for 
the right treatment of them. ‘To ascertain, set forth, and apply the 
great principles of political science, is a momentous work, worthy of 
the strongest and best directed minds; and it is not the prerogative of 
the statesman alone, but of every wise man according to the measure 
of his wisdom and opportunity. So far as enlightened and virtuous 
men, secure from any undue bias of interest or temper, will take no 
pains to teach nor even to learn these principles, so far “ politics’’ will 
become for the most part the trade of office-hunters and demagogues, 
and most mischievously will they drive their business. On this account, 
as well as for its intrinsic merit, we take pleasure in noticing the Ora- 
tion before us. Its subject is well stated in the author’s own question 
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and answer: “ What, then, is the object which it belongs to the civil 
state to preserve? Wherein consists the true wealth or well-being of a 
state? I answer, in the total value of the persons of the people. Na- 
tional wealth is personal, not material. It includes the natural capa- 
city, the industry, the skill, the science, the bravery, the loyalty, the 
moral and religious worth of the people. ‘The wealth of a nation is in 
the breast of its sons.” This he maintains in opposition to the notion, 
that what is commonly called wealth, or the amount of lands, money, 
and other marketable commodities, is the chief end to be sought in po- 
litical economy—the weal which that science ought to ascertain. After 
stating and illustrating this doctrine, he shows, that even if the wealth 
of a nation were to be chiefly sought, instead of their personal worth, it 
cannot be itself secured except by securing that other and better ob- 
ject ; that it depends on the personal character of the people whether 
property shall be produced and accumulated, preserved from waste, hap- 
pily distributed, and defended from encroachment. He then points out 
“some of the practical operations of this doctrine,” in ‘‘ preserving and 
ennobling the native quality or stock,” of the people, in their moral and 
religious improvement, in cherishing their reverence for their ancestors, 
in the education of their youth, in the production of a national litera- 
ture. The inquiry with which the author sets out, obviously goes to 
the foundation of the science of political economy ; and as was demand- 
ed of him in such an undertaking, his discussion is at once profound 
and clear. ‘The objection has been made, which he in some measure 
anticipates, that such views “ are, after all, remote and impracticable ;” 
and it might have been useful for him to dwell longer on this point ; 
but to some extent such principles have been actually recognized and 
vindicated in the practice of more than one government; and though 
no nation should ever suffer them to be fully carried out within itself, 
still it is well to hold them up and press them to the public mind ; for in 
regard to this science, as well as others, that are of practical applica- 
tion, familiarity with just theories tends to correct, if it does not re- 
model practice; the contemplation of ideal excellence animates and 
ennobles actual exertion. ‘The Oration before us is well fitted to make 
this impression, not by the force of naked argument merely, but by apt 
illustration—a most effectual sort of argument—by animated imagery, 
racy language, and an enthusiasm not commonly associated with the 
discussion of grave questions in political economy. It might seem hy- 
percritical to remark here and there a questionable use of words or 
phrases, when there is so little to be found fault with and so much to be 
approved. We could make extracts, but the pamphlet is within the 
reach of our readers. It will not be the author’s fault if he has not 
‘done the state some service.” 


Advent, a Mystery. By Arruur CLeveLtanp Cox. New York: 
John 8. Taylor. 1837. 


WE cannot indeed join in the excessive praise with which this work 
has been greeted by some who compare it to Milton ; yet as the produc- 
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tion of a youth of nineteen, it displays a good degree of versatile tal- 
ent, and is creditable to its author. We deem it a subject of praise, 
that he has been willing to turn the poetical stream of thought into the 
pure channel of christian feeling, rather than with so many others sully 
it with immoral and degrading themes. He is not wanting in genius, 
and exhibits an active mind passionately fond of poetry, especially, as 
we should judge, loving the muse of olden time. We cannot go into an 
extended analysis of the work, but will barely sketch the outline, and 
throw out a hint or two as to its plan and execution.—The title at once 
bespeaks the subject. It is an attempt, under a dramatic form, to 
shadow forth the scenes of the night of our Savior’s birth. The per- 
sonages are shepherds and shepherdesses, the wise men, Zacharias and 
Elizabeth, good and evil spirits. ‘The whole time of action is from sun- 
set tomorn. ‘The main incident of the author’s invention is a meet- 
ing of Hecate and other evil spirits, to frustrate the annunciation of the 
birth of Christ to the shepherds. or this purpose Somnus is sent to 
seal up their eyes. ‘This mission, however, is foiled by the precau- 
tion of a good spirit, Adiel, who was on the watch, and who also, under 
the form of a beautiful female, puts Reuel, a shepherd, who had lost his 
way, in his right path. Another good spirit summons Elizabeth and 
Zacharias to repair to Bethlehem and greet their Lord. The wise 
men, also, who had seen the star, are on their way, inquiring for the 
expected Messiah. Thus, by a variety of instrumentality, the different 
persons who figure in the drama are brought together at the time 
needed. The plot of the simplest kind, is too open, wanting in nice 
arrangement, and was meant, we presume, only to give form to the 
drama. The characters are for the most part natural enough, though 
we could point ‘out some defects in them. Perhaps the lyrical portions 
are the most poetical ones in the work. ‘These are in a great degree 
based on scripture-language, and a happy facility in weaving together 
the different predictions and descriptions is evinced. The scene in 
Hecate’s cave is an evident imitation of Shakspeare’s and Ben John- 
son’s witch-scenes, and shows considerable power of delineation.— 
Among other passages which strike us as possessing more than common 
merit, we may mention Adiel’s soliloquy near the beginning of the 
poem ; parts of Reuel’s colloquy with Adiel; the first sage’s account of 
Judea, and Reuel’s story from the old Rabbins:; Elizabeth and Zach- 
arias’ conversation, &c. We could point out some » prosaic lines, and 
an occasional use of expletives, such as “ full,” “so,” “right,” ‘&e., 
which mar the beauty and weaken the strength of "the poetry. And 
now and then, also, we notice inversions which appear stiff and forced, 
and imagery stretched beyond its proper limits. Yet with all these de- 
fects, the poem will amply repay a perusal. More care and pruning 
would have improved it, and should the author continue to tread the 
path of the Muses, he would do well to elaborate his productions yet 
further. We would commend to him, in this respect, the Hadad of 
Hillhouse, and Mr. Talfourd’s Ion 
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The Union Bible Dictionary. Prepared for the American 
Sunday School Union, and revised by the committee of pub- 
lication. Philadelphia : American Sunday School Union, 
146 Chestnut street. 1837. pp. 648, 12mo. 





























Tunis is a valuable little work. It is not designed to supersede the 
use of Robinson’s Calmet, and the larger Bible Dictionaries, but as 
there are many who have not access to them, a compend like the pres- 
ent was most desirable. It is peculiarly suited to sabbath schools and 
families. After having been prepared with great care, and revised by 
good judges, it has been stereotyped ; so that its accuracy may be re- + 
lied on. It is adorned with numerous cuts and maps, which aid in the * 
explanation of the word, and convey a more accurate idea of the man- 
ners and customs of the eastern nations. ‘The journals of our mission- 
aries, and the volumes of the best modern Oriental travelers have been 
consulted, and the information there found condensed and brought in 
to illustrate scripture. Much superfluous matter, which not unfre- 
quently fills up the pages of similar works, has been carefully excluded. 
The plan which has been pursued is eminently a judicious one; since 
it secures for the owner a true Biblical Dictionary. ‘‘ No word is in- 
troduced, as the subject of an article which is not found in the canoni- 
cal books of the common translation of the bible, and at least one pas- 
sage is cited in which the word occurs.” ‘“‘ No word is introduced * * 
unless it has a peculiar scriptural use or signification which would not be 
found in a common defining dictionary.” ‘‘ No word is admitted into 
the body of the dictionary of which all that can be said-is found in im- 
mediate connection with the word itself.” All sectarianism is scrupu- 
lously excluded. ‘“‘ The leading articles embrace, as far as practica- 
ble, the various topics that properly fall under them.” This gives great 
value to the work, as we are thus presented with a picture of the dwell- 
ings, mode of life, clothing, implements of husbandry, or war, in acon- 
nected form, rendering the volume a true multum in parvo repository 
of information. We commend it to our readers as a work which will 
aid them much in the study and understanding of the sacred volume ; 
and would acknowledge the obligations of the christian public to the 
American Sunday School Union for this as well as a variety of valuable 
works having a similar bearing, with the hope that they will go on add- 
ing to the treasury of knowledge which already is found on their shelves. 
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*,.* Other notices are necessarily deferred for a subsequent 
number. 





